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OF 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


FEBRUARY 23RD, 1897. 


Henry Batrour, Esq., M.A., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. 


The following communication was read by Col. Woodthorpe:— 


“The Nagas of Assam,” by Miss G. M. GoppEN. Illustrated 
by the Optical Lantern, and by a number of weapons and 
dresses, etc., lent from the collections of the late G. H. Damant, 
Deputy Commissioner of the Naga Hills, and of Col. R. G 


Wooprtuorre, R.E. 


The Vice-President, in thanking Miss Godden and Col. 
Woodthorpe, invited remarks on the paper just read, and the 
invitation was responded to by Sir Srevart Bayuey, Dr. 
LEITNER, Messrs. BouvERIE-PusEY, CROOKE, GOMME, and Dr. 


GARSON, 
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NAGA and FrontTIER TriBeS of NortH-East Inpta. 
By GERTRUDE M. GODDEN. 


(Continued from Vol. XX VI, 2; November, 1896.) 
[WITH PLATES I-V.] 


I. Tribes. 
(iv.) 


MytTus, DANCES, AND SonGs. 


Myths—Some Naga myths are of what may be called the 
primitive science type; they are efforts to answer the question 
of how a certain people, institution, or custom came into exis- 
tence. 

A.C.R., Thus the Aos profess to have had their origin 
18y1, p. 241. from a stone which is situated between an Ao vil- 
lage called Longsa and the Sangtam village of Luban. 

The Luhupas account for their presence on the earth bya 
story of cave-emergence, which they share in common with 
other primitive people. “They say, they came out of a cave in 
the earth, at a place called Murringphy, in the hills, about four 
days’ journey north-east of the Manipur valley. They at- 
Brown, tempted to leave this cave one by one, but a large 
p- 37. tiger, who was on the watch, devoured them suc- 
cessively as they emerged. Seeing this, the occupiers of the 
cave by a stratagem, throwing out the effigy of a man they had 
dressed up, distracted the attention of the tiger, and took the 
opportunity of leaving the cave in a body: the tiger on seeing 
the numbers before him, fled. They placed a large stone on the 
top of a high hill near this spot (which still remains) as a mark, 
from which situation they spread in the hills around.” 

A more elaborate, but partially Hindu, explanation of origin 
was given by the Rengma Nagas, an explanation covering the 
existence of four races and to some extent their distribution in 
Mackenzie, different kinds of land. The story is taken from the 
p. 215 journal of an officer who effected a tax settlement 
(quoting with the Rengmas in 1848 :—“ They have no written 
Mesters). Janguage but they hold a tradition of their origin, 


- 1 In some cases information may be given as Naga in the following paper 
which should include, or be referred to, other inhabitants of this frontier; these 
pages are published as open to correction on this point, especially as regards 
possible error in the use of Dalton’s “‘ Ethnology of Bengal.” 
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. .. Formerly there were no Nagas in this world. It is here 
necessary to premise that the ‘world’ of the Rengma Naga 
includes all that tract of country which can be seen from the 
highest peaks of the Rengma Hills, but no more. It in- 
cludes Upper and Central Assam, and is bounded on all sides 


by lofty mountains inhabited by Abors, great enemies to the 


Rengma Nagas. Their tradition states that a young man 
whose name is not known came from some other country, or 
some other world, and alighted in the province of Assam. 
Wandering in the forests here he met with a young woman, 
with whom he was so much pleased that he took her to 
be his wife. They lived comfortably together, and in course 
of time had four sons—Ram, Krishna, Ahom, and Naga.” 
When they had grown up to manhood their father became 
anxious to portion them out in the world, but desired first to 
ascertain their capabilities. His house was infested with mice; 
to try the qualifications of his four sons he determined to set 
them to destroy the mice, and clear the house. Ram, as first- 
born, had the honour of the first chance. He tried his best, but 
effected little and was compelled to give it up as a bad job. 
Krishna was next called on, but he, instead of killing the mice, 
took up his pipe and began to play a merry tune and the mice 
all came dancing round him. Ahom was then ordered to try his 
skill, but Ahom was a poor weak soft-hearted lad without spirit, 
without energy, and wished for nothing but to sit still and smoke 
his tobacco, chew his pantamook, and enjoy himself. He conse- 
quently killed no mice. The patriarch was convinced of the 
incapability of the three elder sons, and ordered the youngest, 
Naga to kill the mice, promising him a good reward if he 
succeeded. Nagai immediately set to work, and very soon 
cleared the house of mice, with which his father was so pleased 
that he gave Naga the first portion of the inheritance, allotting 
him all the high peaks on the Rengma Hills. To Ram, from 
whom the Mikirs descended, he gave the next lower range of 
hills. To Krishna, father of the Kacharies, he gave the low 
hills and all the high spots of ground in the plains. To Ahom 
he gave nothing but the low ground in the plains, the rice 
pothars, the rivers, and the swamps. “Thus was the world 
portioned out at the first, and so has it continued to the present 
day, except that the Mikirs are encroaching on the inheritance 
of their younger brothers and extending their cultivation close 
up to his villages. Some have imagined that the Assamese 


have got the best portion, and that the rich and extensive. 


pothars, which produce abundant crops without much labour, 

were selected for Ahom rather out of pity than otherwise; his 

father being convinced by his evident want of energy that he 
B 2 
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would never exert himself sufficiently to effect any difficult 
office. The Assamese maintain their character to this day.” 

The Maram Nagas told what may be called a political myth, 
in explanation of the origin of their dual chieftaincy. “A former 
Brown, chief had two sons, of which the younger, who was 
p. 32. the greatest warrior, desired to usurp the place of 
his elder brother. He urged his father to give him the chief- 
ship. The old chief, afraid of his youngest son, and unable to 
deprive the eldest of his birth-right, determined on a stratagem. 
He told his eldest son to go and secretly bring the head of an 
enemy. This having been done, the old chief summoned his 
sons, and, giving each a packet of provisions, desired them to 
proceed in such directions as they chose in search of enemies, 
for he who brought in first the head of an enemy should be 
king. The brothers took their leave, the youngest proceeding 
where he thought he would soonest procure a head, the eldest 
bending his steps to where he had concealed the one already 
taken. This he brought out of its concealment, and proceeded 
with it in triumph through the village. Nor was the youngest 
long in returning with a head, but having been preceded by his 
brother, the chiefship was declared to be the right of the eldest. 
This, however, did not satisfy the younger son ; he persisted on 
being called chief, and the matter was compromised by both 
being allowed to remain, one as the great, the other as the little 
chil ...” 

The Luhupas have even provided an origin for their mode of 
hair dressing. The men shaved the sides of the head leaving a 


Brown, ridge of hair on the top, some inches broad on the 
p- 38. top of the head and narrowing to the front and back 


with a small pig-tail; the crest of hair was sometimes long 
enough to be parted. “Their tradition regarding this peculiar 
fashion is to the effect, that formerly, ages ago, the two sexes 
wore their hair alike, and combed back as among the Kukis; 
to distinguish them, the above effective plan was resorted 
to.” 

Two beliefs prevalent among the Nags of the Naga Hills 
District may be inserted here, though not strictly myths. In 
A.C.R., common with many, perhaps all, primitive people 
1891, p. 250. they believe in the power of men to assume animal 
shape; a belief which in their case takes the form of ‘tiger- 
men,’ z.¢., men with the power of turning themselves into tigers. 
“Tiger-men,” Mr. Davis says, “are well known, and I have the 
pleasure of the acquaintance of one. This gentleman is a Sema 
chief of a small village in the Tizu valley. He himself dis- 
claims the power, but that he has it is implicitly believed 
by the whole of the Sema and Angimi tribes. A whole 
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A.c.R., Village of tiger-men is said to exist in the far 
1891, p. 251. north-east.”? 

The Nagas of this District also believe in the 
existence of a village inhabited only by women, lying 
in the direction of the tiger-men village, z¢., towards the far 
north-east ; “The population of this village is kept up by its 
inhabitants being visited by traders from the surrounding 
tribes.” 

Dances.—The dramatic element is very conspicuous in the 
Robinson, Naga dances. “All the Naga dances are imitations 
p. 395. of some action” according to Robinson. The war 
dances of the more Eastern Nagas, as described by Dalton, 
commenced with a review or sham fight. Armed warriors 
advanced in extended order, nothing being visible but black 
shields creeping along the ground. When sufficiently near to 
their imaginary enemy, they sprang up and flung the spear; 
this was supposed to take effect, and seizing a tuft of grass, 
representing the head of the dead foe, with the left hand, and 
cutting it out with the battle-axe, they retreated with the clod 
Dalton, hanging by the grass over their shoulder, as the skull 
p. 41. or scalp. This was followed by a sort of triumphant 
song or dance in which the women joined. 

From notes by Mr. Damant it appears that in North Kachar 
the dances were affairs of the village, as were also the songs 

appropriate to each dance. “They seem to have a 
G. 
Damant, great variety of dances; new ones are to be seen in 
1875, | every village. Each dance has its own peculiar song 
Calcutta = which is chanted by the whole village. Their war- 


Review, vol. 
"ae dances are very savage performances. They are 


Ibid. 


generally danced by the older men, who are supposed, 


to know more about such matters. Each man is armed with 
his spear and the large shield, at the top of which he carries a 
quiver full of pdényis, i.e., small sharpened stakes of bamboo 
which they stick in their path during a retreat. One of these 
dances represents a fight and retreat, another a bear-hunt, and 
one is supposed to be danced after a victory when they come 
home in triumph with the heads of their enemies which are 
placed in the middle while they dance round them. The whole 
proceeding invariably winds up with a ‘Ho’ or shout. They 
begin very slowly, each side repeating ‘ho’; this gets gradually 
faster till they get into a perfect whirl of excitement, yelling 
as only savages can and throwing their spears into the air.” 
In dancing, these Nagas, Mr. Damant says, all came down in 
procession led by their band, which consisted generally of a 


1 Mr. W. Crooke tells me that he thinks it may be safely said that the idea of 
men turned into tigers is general in Northern India. 
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drum or two, and a pair of brass cymbals; this was followed b 

the men carrying the tail feathers of the great hornbill all 
dressed in their best, and sometimes with their legs painted 
white; lastly, came the girls led by the eldest and gradually 
dwindling down to small creatures of about seven. They would 
be all dressed exactly alike, and walk in regular order; when 
they reached the dancing place they divided into two parties 
Stewart, each led by two or three men followed by girls. 
p. 613. The cloth used by the North Kachar Nagas in 
dancing had small triangles at regular intervals woven into it 
with red and blue thread, and fringes at each end. These 
Stewart, | Nagas are described as extremely fond of dancing, 
pp. 615-16. the women being the chief dancers and taking 
most interest in the exercise." 

Songs.—As regards the Naga songs we have the following 
Brown, notice given by Dr. Brown, of the Luhupa tribe :-— 
p. 42. “Their singing is pleasing, being executed in well- 
toned parts, blending together and forming a pleasing melody. 
Men and women, in equal numbers, sing thus together, and 
sometimes men alone. The melody is always in slow time, 
whatever the nature of the song, joyous or otherwise. They 
understand the meaning of their songs as 2 rule, and these vary, 
though those of a melancholy nature prevail. The burden of 
one is to this effect :—‘ A young man and woman were attached 
to each other; the youth proceeded into the jungle for cane to 
make a basket for the girl, he is devoured by a tiger, and 
announces his fate to his lover in a dream.’’ 


CHERHE, HEADMAN OF MEZAMINASA, 


1 Brown, (p. 42) says speaking of the ‘ Tonkhulus’ and Luhupas that among 
the former both sexes sing and dance together. Among the latter the “ Lubupa 


— only dance a sort of war dance, the women supplying them with liquor the 
w e 
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(v.) 
CULTIVATION—TRADE—W AR. 


Cultivation.—In the cultivation of the Naga and other tribes 
on the frontier we find what is known as the jhiim system, a 
system by which the land is tilled for some two or three years, 
and then allowed to lie fallow for some seven or ten years. 

In North Kachar the Kukis removed their villages to fresh 
sites when the land was used up, but the Nagas of this 
Stewart, district, who showed great attachment to their 
p. 607. village sites, would proceed to great distances 
to cultivate, notwithstanding the labour of carrying back 
their harvests. Stewart writing forty years ago, gives a vivid 
description of the jhim cultivation in North Kachar:— 
“The prevailing jungle in North Kachar consists of a 
Stewart, small single bamboo, which grows uniformly and 
p. 603. closely together, the stems not being more than 
ten inches or a foot apart at their base, and reaching a height 
of thirty feet. This jungle extends all over the lower hills and 
the spurs from the high ones, and is only absent on the tops of 
the mountains and in some low grounds to the north. This 
wilderness of bamboo is the great cultivating ground of the 
district, and the process is thus managed. Early in the cold 
season large parties of the cultivators proceed to the jungles in 
the vicinity of their villages, and having selected a good patch, 
with as much soil on it as possible, commence cutting down the 
bamboos and clearing the space. The bamboos are cut off about 
two feet from the ground, the roots and stumps being allowed 
to remain in the soil; . . . the cut bamboos are left to rot and 
dry on the ground, and... by the months of March and 
April [are] almost as inflammable as gunpowder. Towards the 
end of the cold season, these fields of cut-bamboos, sometimes 
embracing the whole of a hill, at other times stretching along 
the whole face of ridges and valleys, are set on fire in various 
places. Nothing can exceed the fierceness of the conflagration, 
or the glorious effect produced by such large masses of flame, 
roaring and.lapping the hills on all sides, and the enormous 
volumes of smoke that are emitted and hover like clouds in the 
air. The conflagration is over in a few hours, and leaves on the 
ground a coating of ashes about an inch or two in thickness, and 
this is the only manure necessary to make these sterile hills yield 
fertile crops of almost any kind. By means of the hoe (a rude 
and uncouth instrument, consisting merely of -a wooden handle 
about two feet in length, with a piece of iron attached to the 
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end of it, something in the manner of an adze, only not on such 
a large scale) the soil lying below the ashes is turned up and 
mixed with them in the places between the stumps of the burnt 
bamboos, which are still left . . . these roots and stumps serve 
in a great measure to prevent the loose soil being washed away 
from the faces of the hills, and furthermore facilitate the 
re-growth of the jungle, when cultivation on the spot is 
abandoned. The soil being thus prepared, the seeds are 
dropped in, nor is care taken to allot to different vegetables, 
different spaces, but paddy, sugarcane, tobacco and cotton are 
all found growing in the same beds. The harvest is reaped 
in September or October, sometimes even as late as November 
and December, and the ground may again be made to yield for 
another year or two, according to the custom of the cultivators 
or the richness of the soil... . When the land is considered 
exhausted, jungle is allowed to re-cover it, the bamboo again 
springs up in its old locality, and in the course of between seven 
and ten years, the soil is once more fit to be brought under 
cultivation. This is the only kind of culture practised in 
N. Cachar, and is common to all the tribes with very trifling 


variations.” Mr. Damant described the Nagas of North Kachar 
G. H. as cultivating entirely by jhiming; “In the jooms 
ee rice, cotton, pepper, and pumpkins are all grown 
Review,” simultaneously, and each is reaped as it grows 
vol. ixi. ripe.” 

A.C. R., According to a Note on som? of the Naga tribes 


1891, p. 237. in the recent Assam Census Report, all the tribes 
of the district, except the Angami, cultivate their rice by the 
jhim system ; and of the Angami the western portion employ 
this method. The Note is not clear whether this statement 
refers to other than Naga tribes, and whether “ district” is 
to be taken in the political sense only. Colonel Woodthorpe 
writes that “jooming” is common to Lushais, Garos, all Nagas 
except the Angamis, etc.: he describes the process as cutting 
and burning jungle on a hillside and then cultivating on the 
natural slope of the ground thus cleared; such fields were not 
irrigated. 

The Ao Nagas of the present day cultivate by the shim 
system. Land is kept under cultivation for two years, and then 
left fallow for about ten years; it is abandoned after the second 
A.C.R., year, partly it is said by reason of the growth of 
1891, p. 243. weeds, the roots of which are never eradicated. The 
Lhotas also cultivate by jhiming, cultivating the land for 
Ibid., p. 248. — with a fallow period of eight or ten 


! Stewart, 1855, p. 603. 
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Infra, 8.¥. The Angami use of terraces, which are cultivated 
Angimis. year after year, will be described later.’ 
Brown, The Luhupas appear to have cultivated in part 


pp- 32,42. by jhuming, in part by terracing the hill slopes, 
Some other instances are mentioned by Dr. Brown of terrace 
cultivation.? 

The times for sowing show considerable variation. In the 
Naga Hills, two varieties of rice according to Sir W. W. Hunter 
Shanna were sown, one in April and May, the other in June 
“Statistical OF July. Whether the latter is grown by the Nagas 
Account of is not stated; it is reaped in October and November. 
— 4, The former, which appears to be cultivated on more 
en primitive lines, is reaped in June and July; pro- 
bably this is the Nagi jhim-grown rice. The jhim-grown 
crops, as we have seen, are described by Stewart as harvested in 
September and October, and sometimes in November and 


Supra, December. The Ao harvest does not begin before 
p. 194. August. The only agricultural implements in the 
Hunter, ii, Naga Hills District, according to Sir W. W. Hunter, 
p. 190. were a dio (the hatchet-sword) to cut down jungle, 
G. H. and a hoe for digging. Mr. Damant says of the 


moet Nags in North Kachar, “Their only tools are the 
Review,” dao, a rough kind of axe, and a short-handled hoe.” 
vol. lxi. No cattle were kept by the North Kachar Nagas, 
and only a few goats, buffaloes, or metnas; these were kept 
Tia entirely for their flesh, the Nagas neither drinking 
; the milk nor using them in ploughing. 

Two methods of securing a good crop resorted to by the 
Lhota Naga, a tribe described by Mr. Damant as very low in 
the scale of civilisation, deserve notice. The Report of 1854 
Mills, tells us that it was a very common practice with 
p. exlv. them to cut off the heads, hands, and feet of anyone 
they could meet with, “ without any provocation or pre-existent 
enmity, merely to stick up in their fields to ensure a good 
crop of grain.” The following incident is also given in the 
Report of forty years ago. <A boy carried off from a village by 
Angimi Nagas was purchased by the Lhota tribe; a man of 
the village dying immediately after the purchase, it was con- 
sidered a bad omen, and that ill-luck had befallen on account 
of the captive child:—‘“they therefore flayed the poor boy 
Mills, alive, cutting his flesh bit by bit until he died, these 
p. clvi. superstitious savages then divided the whole body, 


1 See Dalton, p. 40, re cultivation on this frontier. 

2 Sir W. W. Hunter, under the heading of the Nag4 Hills, says the average 
size of a Nigi’s holding was estimated at from one to two acres; he does not 
state whether this is as held under native law, or from Government. (Hunter, 
ii, p. 193.) 
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giving a piece of the flesh to each man in the village to put 
into his dolee, a large corn basket from which they suppose all 
evil will be averted, their good fortune will return and plentiful 
crops of grain will be ensured.” 

Woodthorpe, Naga cultivation is said tu have included rice, 


“ Journ. pea, several varieties of small grain, Indian corm, 
Antheop. yams, chillies, ginger, garlic, pumpkins, and other 
Butler, Vegetables, and cotton; gardens with sugar-cane, 


“Journ, As. almonds and wild raspberries are mentioned for 
Bengal,” North Kachar. 

Trade.—The Nagi tribes show vigorous trading 
“Calcutta energies. The Angami, as will be seen, were re- 
Rev.,” vol. corded forty years ago to have even reached Calcutta 
= for trading purposes. Twenty years ago both the 
western and eastern Naga tribes were described as, in many 
“ Assam Ad. ©2S€S, in constant trade with the plains; they were 
ministration 82id to display considerable aptitude and keenness 
Report,1874-as traders, though retaining their savage character- 
6, 19° B., istics, and occupied in incessant raidings and blood- 
P. feuds. 

By about 1855 it was found that trade had so strong a hold 
Mackenzie, among the eastern Nagas that the policy of closing 
p. 97. the markets on occasion of a murder or outrage by 
hillmen was speedily followed by surrender of the guilty 
parties ; the border Nagas frequented the plain markets regu- 
larly, and combined to exclude therefrom the Nagas of the 
upper hills) The Luhupas were described in 1874 as not 


Brown, going to Assam, but as trading daos, spears, cloths 
p. 43. etc. to Manipur for which salt was taken in ex- 
change. Their trade, it is said, was very restricted. 

Mills, The Report of 1854 describes the Nagas as keen 
p. exti. barterers,? but, at the same time, just and open in 


their dealings; the border Nagas resorted annually in the cold 
season to the plains to trade, salt and cotton being the chief 
articles. The Nagas do not always appear in the light of “ just 
Infra,s.v., and open” traders. The Angami devices of false 
Angimis. coin and imitation gunpowder will be found noted 
below, and the Lhota Nagis know the use of spurious weight. 
Their outer villages have a large trade in cotton with Marwari 
traders of Golaghat; “A great deal of this cotton,” Mr. Davis 
A.C.R., says, “is taken down the Doyang by boat in the 
1891, p. 248. cold weather, and is duly watered half a. day’s 
journey above Golaghat in order to increase its weight. I have 


1 See Mills’ Report, clvi. The punctuation of the text has been left in its 
original vagueness. 


“The Nagas are every (sic) keen barterers.” 
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seen this being done myself.” Unfair trading does not seem 
to have been only on the Naga side. As far back as 1854 
we find a note of Rengma trade with the Bengali:—<A 
considerable quantity of cotton is grown in their hills besides 
rice which they barter for salt, hand-bells, beads and hoes to 
petty Bengalee hawkers who proceed up the river Jumoona 
with small supplies from Nowgong and sadly impose on these 
Mills, uncivilised tribes in their dealings with them both 
p-cxxviii. in price and weight.” 

Crafts.—As regards Naga crafts, we may notice that in 1855 
the North Kachar Nagas manufactured dhaos, spears, hatchets 
and hoes “there being generally in each village an individual 
Stewart, who officiates as blacksmith”; they made two or 
p. 613. three kinds of coarse cloth, the cloth used in dancing 
having small triangles at regular intervals woven into it with 
red and blue thread. Iron was greatly valued, and only used 
for weapons—wood, bamboo or clay invariably serving for cooking 


Mills utensils. The Report of 1854 describes the Angami 
p. oe. as manufacturing a coarse cloth from the bark of the 
Brown, stalks of the nettle plant. In the same Report good 
p. 37. house building was noticed among the Nagas. The 
Mills, Angami were making iron arms and implements in 
p. cxly. 1874; in the Report of 1854 they are described as 
Brown, importing weapons, handbills, and hoes from Manipur. 
aia ‘ A salt industry existed among the Luhupas. 

GH Mr. Damant says of the North Kachar Nagas, 
Damant,  “lhey have hardly any brass or earthen vessels; 
“Calcutta everything is made of wood. A man may often be 
rat seen hacking at a large log with his dao to make a 


single plate ...;” bamboo “chungas” were used 
for cooking rice, and bringing water; the cloth worn by both 
men and women was woven from cotton of their own produc- 
tion, and was curiously bordered and marked with triangular- 
shaped patches of red and black. 

Of the Nigiis of the present day it is briefly stated, as regards 
the Naga Hills District, that the manufactures of all the tribes 
A.C.R., are the same, consisting of cloths, cooking pots, spears 
1891, p. 249. and daos, and agricultural implements, none of these 
articles being “of any artistic or commercial value.” Sir James 
Johnstone in his recent book describes the Nagas, perhaps refer- 
ring specially to the Angdmi, as skilful iron-workers, turning 
Johnstone, out very handsome spears; “Their women weave 
p- 3. substantial and pretty coloured cloths, and every 
man knows enough of rough carpentering to enable him to build 
his house, and make pestles and mortars for husking rice. They 
make rough pottery, but without the potter’s wheel.” 
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Brown, The Luhupas were noticed in 1874 to possess no 
p. 42. knowledge of medicines. 

It may be noticed that the Nagas of the present day are more 
than vague as to computing their age.—“ No Naga,” Mr. Davis 
A.C.R., | Writes, “has the vaguest idea of his own age, and in 
1891, Appen- most instances ages, as given in the enumeration 
dix A, xxix. }ooks, are overestimates. I have always found that 
Nagas are inclined to overestimate their ages.” 

In 1879 Sir W. W. Hunter wrote of the Naga idea of weights 
and measures as vague. The size of a thing was described by 
gesture and action, or by comparison. The length of a journey 
was estimated by the number of nights required to sleep on the 
road. The day was divided off and alluded to with reference to 
the particular act that was commonly performed at that parti- 
Hunter, ii, cular period of the day. “ However the Nagas are 
p. 174. fast beginning to adopt the ordinary weights and 
measures current in the neighbouring districts, and before long 
it is believed that the Bengal and Assam weights of the man or 
maund (82 lbs. avoirdupois), and the sev (2°05 Ibs.) will be as 
common in the Naga Hills as in other parts of the country.” 

War.—Reference has already been made to the constant state 
of internecine warfare which prevailed in the Naga villages. 
A.c.R, All the Naga tribes of the Naga Hills district 
1891, p. 248. are head-takers; the desired trophies would be 
won by treacherous attacks on individuals, or sometimes 
by large expeditions composed of combined villages. The 
method employed by the Angami’ sufficiently describes the 
mode of Naga warfare. The condition of some of the tribes 
may be seen in the facts that the Angami villages were 
practically strongly posted hill stockades; and that in the 
G. H. villages of North Kachar, during the night a watch 
Damant, was kept and the streets were regularly patrolled; 
Mackenzie, and that among the eastern Nagas in 1873 every 
p. 397. village was constantly prepared against surprise, 
parties of men keeping continual watch and ward over the 
village gate-ways. 

This state of constant feud was somewhat mitigated by a 
custom, in some cases, of sparing the women in inter-clan feuds, 
if we may rely on Dalton ;* the recent Census Report speaks 
of the inter-Adel Angami feuds as more bitter than those 


! Hunter : “Statistical Account of Assam.” Vol. ii, p. 194. 

2 Infra, s.v. Angémis. 

3 “ The several clans [of the Angimi and Katcha Nagas] are frequently at 
war with each other, and it is noticeable that in these intestine wars the women 
of the contending parties visit each other at their different villages without fear 
of molestation. But when at war with other tribes, their attacks are 
treacherous, and they spare neither sex nor age.” Dalton, p. 44, 
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carried on between hostile Angami villages. Possibly the 
divergence may be owing to the fact that the late Report 
refers to khel feuds, while Dalton may intend to signify 
inter-village hostility. In the less fierce Luhupa quarrels the 
McCulloch, hostile parties confined themselves by mutual agree- 
p. 67. ment to certain fixed bounds within which they 
might kill one another; in these milder quarrels the women 
and children were not injured. A similar desire to lessen the 
evils of feud may be seen in the Luhupa custom of giving 


Brown, warning to a village about to be proceeded against:— 
p. 41. “When the villagers are desirous of fighting, notice 


on the one side is invariably given; and, as amongst the Anga- 
mis, the date may be given, and a stand-up fight in the open 
agreed upon at a given place. In other cases, intimation is 
made to one village from another that its members from a 
certain time will be killed, whenever an opportunity is found.” 
This tribe handed feuds down from generation to generation, 
the original causes being not unfrequently completely forgotten. 

Intermarriage has been observed among Eastern Naga tribes 
Mackenzie, at feud with one another. An incident of an Eastern 
p. 403. Naga feud recorded in an official report of the then 
Assistant Commissioner, Mr. Carnegy, throws a vivid light on 
the state of the tribes in 1870-3. A strong and populous 
tribe, the Mekelai, had been for many years at feud with a 
tribe’ called Bordoobya. In 1873 the former numbered some 500 
fighting men, their losses being kept up by men from weaker 
tribes joining them; the latter counted 600 or 700 warriors, 
under one chief. “This chief, Lalong, had much influence 
and must have been an able man. About three years ago he 
fell into an ambush and was killed; a party of Mekilais were 
Mackenzie, lurking near a stream under Bordorbya on the look- 
p. 402. out for heads one morning, and had an extraordinary 
piece of luck, for Lalong, accompanied by only two followers, 
came down to look at a fish-trap, and was, of course, killed. 
The Mekilais are exceedingly proud of this fact, and it was acted 
in pantomime before me with great élat. The Naga story 
goes that after the Bordoobya Chief was down, but still alive, 
one of the Mekilais commenced cutting off his head, but in a 
bungling way, when the chief reviled him for carrying a blunt 
dhao, and said ‘take my dhao which is always sharp and cut 
my head off properly.’ ”? 

? Called both clan and tribe in the Report. 

2 The manner in which it is possible for a Naga to regard the taking of life 
is illustrated by the late Sir James Johnstone. Speaking either of the Nagas 
of the Naga Hills District in general, or of the Angami in particular, he says, 


“To kill a baby in arms, or a woman, was accounted a greater feat than killing 
& man, as it implied having penetrated to the innermost recesses of an eneiny’s 
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The arms of the Nagas are the spear and a weapon already 
frequently mentioned, which is known by the Assamese word 
Johnstone. dao, and is described as a heavy short sword, and 


Peal. said to be used as a hatchet or mace. It is 
<dlescribed as answering many purposes, being used in war, as a 
Brown, carpenter's tool for wood cutting, as a chief agricul- 


p. 35, ete. tural implement, and among the Angami, as the 
privileged weapon of noted warriors. Dalton mentions a 
“nole-axe”; possibly he means this many-sided instrument. 
Shields are used, and some instances of the use of the bow and 
arrow are recorded. The Nagas also employ pdngies, 
G. H. small sharpened stakes of bamboo, to stick in the 
Damant. = path during a retreat; in the war-dances of North 
Kachar Nigas the pangies were carried in a quiver at the top 
of the shield. 

Helmets of wicker-work or plaited cane are mentioned as in 
use among the Nagas. The name of the Luhupa tribe is 
derived from the distinguishing cane helmet worn by them in 
battle (Manipuri /whup, helmet). This head-piece was conical, 
about a foot high and covered with a layer of fur and hair, 
black and red in colour; to the sides round wings were stitched ; 
in front was a disc of polished brass (called by Mr. Damant a 
brass cymbal); occasionally a long crescent-shaped piece of 
Brown, buffalo horn was placed in front; warriors of dis- 
p. 41, tinction who had slain many people wore the hair of 
their victims depending from the side ornaments of the helmet 
which accumulated into a kind of fringe round the face, and 
women’s tresses were preferred as being longer. The Luhupa 
shields were ornamented with tresses of human hair, and wool 
dyed in various colours. 

A.C.R., Among the Aos of the present day small cane 
1891, p. 243. helmets are worn, ornamented with boar’s tusks. 
Mackenzie, It may be noted that the spears of different tribes 
p. 408. among the Eastern Nagas differed in pattern, the 
difference consisting in the length of the shaft and situation of 
the ornamental tufts of red and black goat’s hair on it. Ac- 
cording to Robinson some of the Eastern Nagas used a toma- 
hawk.? 


country, whereas a man might be killed anywhere by a successful ambush. I 
knew a man who had killed sixty women and children, when on one occasion he 
happened to come upon them after all the men had left the village on a hunting 
expedition.” Sir J. Johnstone: “‘ My Experiences in Manipur,” 1896, p. 30. 

Two writers mention the use of the cross-bow; Mr. Peal (in opposition 
apparently to Robinson), ‘‘ Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal.” Vol. xli, p. 26; 
and Mr. Davis in the “ Assam Census Report, 1891,” p. 246. According to the 
former the Naga name for a cross-bow was hap. 

? Robinson : “‘ Assam,” p. 393. 
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The national habit of head-taking must be noticed in speak- 
ing of Naga warfare, although it seems to be by no means a 
merely military matter. Among the Western Angimi no man 
could assume the “toga virilis,” Sir J. Johnstone Says, Viz., @ 
kilt ornamented with cowrie shells till he had slain an enemy, 
(doubtless including taking the head) and in the more powerful 
J. Johnstone, Villages he might not marry unless so ornamented. 
p. 30. The Eastern Na agas were permitted to wear a special 
collar called the Kapentali on taking their first: head ; a collar 
Mackenzie, Of boar’s tusks worn ever after on the second ; and 
p. 403. after taking a third, a man might wear “on great 
occasions” an apron covered with cowrie shells, kept a tally of 
heads taken on his cloth, and was looked upon as a great 
warrior. This tally was kept in a pattern painted on a white 
stripe let into the middle of the sheet. “I have counted,” Mr. 
Ria Carnegy wrote, “up to twenty-five heads on a 

; Mekilai’s cloth. All these he declared were taken 
with his own hands, and included those of men, women, and 
children indiscriminately.” Heads would be obtained by indi- 
A.c.R., Vidual killing, as in the common method of lurking 
1891, p. 249. about the water ghat of a hostile village for the first 
woman or child that came to draw water; or would be the 
object of expeditions on a large scale. There are indications in 
this Naga practice of a belief in the special potency or efficacy 
attached tothe head or brain, a form of primitive belief which 
has been fully illustrated by Mr. Frazer in his “Golden 
Bough.”! An old account of the Nagas says that with them 
tea the death of an enemy is not the satisfaction of 
Indian Archi- revenge but merely the means towards it. The end 
pelago,” is the possession of the dead body”; this account 
1848, ii, = says that they mangled and insulted the heads 
pp: 282-8. taken, cursing them, throwing rice and liquor on 
them, and saying “call your father mother and relations to 
come here and join you in eating rice and drinking spirits, 
when we will kill them with the same sword.” This agrees 
with the Angami usage,’ and both recall a Kuki rite, witnessed 
some ten years ago, in which food and drink were placed beside 
the heads “not out of derision, but in.order that the disem- 
Mackenzie, bodied spirits might not haunt the victors, but travel 
p. 325. in peace to the city of the dead 

The natural result of such convictions would be a keen 
desire to preserve all the skulls and heads possessed by a 
village or individual. Accordingly we find that Capt. Brodie, 


1 “ Golden Bough,” vol. i. 
2 Infra, s.v. Angémi, 
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on visiting a Naga chief, found the porch of his house “a 


Mills, perfect Golgotha, there being from fifty to sixty 
p. xiii. human skulls, besides those of elephants, buffaloes, 


Nagi bulls, bears, tigers, pigs, monkeys etc., the larger kind 
lying on the ground while the smaller were arranged around 
Ibid the walls and posts literally covering them.” These 
id. 
would seem to have been human skulls privately 
taken as the Report proceeds ; “In the Morungs' are kept the 
skulls carried off in battle, these are suspended by a string 
along the wall in one or more rows over each other. In one of 
the Morungs of the Changuoe village, Capt. Brodie counted one 
hundred and thirty skulls, . . . besides these there was a 
large basket full of broken pieces of skulls. In another village 
(Moolung) the Morung had been burnt down and the very ashes of 
the skulls had been collected and preserved, so much store do 
they set by them.” The extension of the principle to the heads 
of animals confirms the fact of some primitive belief lying 
behind an apparently merely barbarous trophy. McCulloch 
mentions that the Luhupas hung up in their houses the heads 
McCulloch, Of all animals, including even fish, that they might 
p- 68. have killed; but they regarded the house bare which 
had not hanging in it a festoon of human heads. The sus- 
pension of the heads of the slain was the peculiar right of 
the village of a clan-president,? according to the account of 
1848. The heads were hung on the,“ nabor” trees in his 


itil village, after a feast of victory had been held for 


Sailien three or four days, other villages not being entitled 
Archi- to the right; afterwards a great feast was given 


pelago,” ii; and the heads were taken from the trees and dis- 
232-3. 
In the custom of head-taking an immediate, if not a primary, 
cause has been found for the isolation noticeable among Naga 
clans. Mr. Peal, perhaps speaking rather of the Eastern Nagas, 
Peal says, “As a consequence of the . . . custom 
of head cutting, and its isolating influence, few 
Nagas reach the plains, but those living on the border. We 
thus see a community of some hundreds perched on a hill, and 
depending almost exclusively on their own resources, constantly 
fighting others similarly isolated, on all sides, yet thoroughly 
able to maintain themselves. Perhaps in no other part of the 
world can so complete a tribal isolation be seen, and subdivision. 
carried to such an extreme.”* 


1 Supra, p. 180. 
2 Called by the authority fur this note Khonbao. 
3 §. E. Peal: “Journal of Asiatic Society of Bengal.” Vol. xli, p. 25. 
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Norr.—In describing the Morrang of an Eastern Naga village which 
Mr. Peal roughly estimated to contain some 350 skulls, he says, “ No 
lower jaws to be seen, nor hands and feet, as I had expected. The latter 
are always cut off with the head when a man is killed, and confer another 
kind of ‘ 4k’ or decoration.” In the house of the “ Rajah ” of this village 
“ About 50 or 60 lower jaws of the boar, made a fine display . . ‘ 
some huge tusks among them—evidently all hung as trophies of ‘feasting.”’ 
Peal, pp. 18, 19. 


EASTERN ANGAMI (previously published in the “ Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” vol. xliv, 1). 


(vi.) 
VILLAGES, DRESS, ETC. 


Villages.—Little need be said of the external setting of Naga 
life. The Angdmi hill villages and their fortifications are 
described below ; details of Ao defences, stockades, lookouts, 
etc., will be found in the “ Assam Census Repori.”! The gate 
A.C.R., through the stockade of the last ditch into an Ao 
1891, p. 242. village would be roofed by a large gable roof, thus 
H. resembling a lych-gate. 

Damant. The North Kachar villages were described as sur- 
rounded by a slight attempt at a stockade, and the 
Sema villages of the present day are practically 
A.C.R., ,, Without artificial defences of any kind. 
1891, p. 247. ‘The villages of the North Kachar Nagas were 
described as permanent. The people of this locality showed 
great attachment to their village sites, a feeling which Lieut. 
‘o Stewart suggests might be partly caused by their 
ewart, 
p>. 607-8, custom of burying the dead at the doors of the 
houses; “nothing,” he wrote, “short of the direst 
necessity will force the Nagas of these hills to relinquish 
their native spot of ground . .. at the present moment I 
know of a village site, in the neighbourhood of the Angami 
frontier which has been abandoned owing to the repeated 
attacks which had been made on the villagers while there 


1 “ Assam Cersus Report, 1891,” p. 242. 
VOL. XXVII. 
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resident. The Nagds who occupied that site have come into the 
more central parts of the district, and have allied themselves 
with other friendly villages; but on greater security being 
afforded them, they would to a man return and rebuild their 
old village. When the soil near their homes is exhausted, they 
proceed to great distances to cultivate, little heeding the labour 
of conveying back their harvests; . . .” Water was unattainable 
near their village heights, in most cases, yet they did not 
murmur at having to convey it on their backs from the bottom 
of valleys, 500 or 600 feet in perpendicular ascent, and perhaps 
a mile in distance, strings of women laden with bamboo choongas 
making the journey morning and evening. From their attach- 
ment to the country and to particular sites, Stewart suggests an 
inference, that the Nagas “are the earliest inhabitants of the 
soil.” 
Brown, The Luhupas have been described as having fixe: 
p. 39. village sites. The recent Assam Census Report 
A.C.R., specifies the Angami, Lhota, and Ao tribes of the 
1991, p. 250. Niod Hills District as living in large permanent 
villages. 
—* The Naga houses were sometimes built in regular 
Damant. Streets, sometimes scattered without apparent ar- 
rangement. The villages were in some cases 
A.C.R. of a considerable size. Dalton says, generally of 
1891. the more Eastern Nagas, that they lived in large 
villages “some of not less than three hundred 
Damant, houses.” Two villages among the Rengmas each 
“Journ. R. contained more than five hundred houses; the 
As. Soc.” Angdmi according to the recent Census Report, live 
vol. si, 2-8. for the most part in large villages, reaching in the 
A.C.R., case of Kohima to over eight hundred houses.’ 
1891. The houses of the Ao Nagas are described as large, 
clean, three-roomed buildings. Some of the tribes 
build their houses on the ground; and the North 
Kachar Naga do not appear to have used platforms. 
The Naga houses on the other hand, mentioned in a Memo- 
randum of the Report of 1854, are described as “large and 
well built on posts, with a raised chung or floor of bamboo 
having steps leading up, many are situated on the slope of 
Mills, the hill, so that though the entrance gable end may 
P. Cxill. be only two feet from the ground, the opposite end 
would be ten or twelve...” The Ao houses of the present 


Stewart, 
p. 612. 


! Brodie noted that, of the Naga Hills villages met with in his tour between 
the Diko and Dyung rivers, “ few could have had less than 2,000 inhabitants”, 
and the largest might contain from 4,000 to 5,000. “India Office Records.” 
Report by Capt. Brodie, 1844, § 53. 
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A.C.R., day appear to be somewhat similar, the “outer” 
1891, p. 243. room being on the ground and the two “inner” 
rooms raised off the ground. 

Small granaries are generally used by the Sema of the 
A.C.R. present day,as by most Naga tribes ; these granaries 
1891, p. 247. are clear of the houses of the village, and are there- 
fore safe in case of fire. 
an A Naga “poonjee” of North Kachar has been 
Damant, described as always a long street of long low thatched 
“Calcutta houses with roofs touching the ground. All the road 
y+ was strewn with stones erected to the dead, on which 
von **** their descendants sat in the evening and drank their 
rice-beer. At each end of the village, generally on the highest 
point of land, stood a dekha chang ;) and if the village was 
large, there was occasionally a third in the middle. The village 
was generally surrounded by gardens in which grew sugar-cane, 
almonds, and wild raspberries, and a little apart from the 
dwelling houses stood the rice “golahs” in a place by them- 
selves to avoid the danger of fire. 

Dress and tattoo—A brief notice may suffice for Naga 
dress. An interesting trait of the Eastern Nagas is their use 
of a kind of clan tartan. These tartans were described by 
Mr. Carnegy in an official paper on the Eastern Nagas? as 
distinct for each clan:—“In dress, such as it is, all [the Nagas 
of different tribes on this frontier] are pretty much alike, 
only each clan has its own tartan . . . Everyone except 
the very poorest has a cloth in addition. This cloth is of 
cotton, dyed black, and dark shades of red, blue, and green, 
arranged in stripes differing with different tribes. This cloth is 
worn over the shoulders.” 

A.C. R., The pattern of a small apron worn by the men of the 
1891, p. 248. Aos at the present day varies from village to village. 
Ibid A cloth and apron worn by the men of the Lhota 
Nagas are “either of light blue or white striped 
horizontally with thin lines of red, or, for the lower villages, of 
dark blue striped with broad lines of red.” 

Butler, According to Captain Butler every Naga tribe 
“Journ. used a peculiar pattern of cloth, “like our own 
ah Scotch Highlanders . . . and thus any individual 
I, p. 325. can at once be easily identified by his tartan.” 

G. H. The cockscomb hair dressing said to distinguish 
Damant, the Luhupas and the tradition attached to it have 


Pa oe already been noticed. The women of the Chungli 


xii, ns, and Mongsen subdivisions of the Ao Nagas are 


' See above, p. 179. . 
2 P. T. Carnegy, No. 415, § 15, 1873. (Quoted by Mackenzie, p. — 
Cc 
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A.C.R. noticed to have diverse methods of tying the hair; 
1891, p. 243. the cloths of both are similar. 

Decorations are used to record prowess in head-taking, and 
ornaments might be changed in sign of marriage. Thus among 
Tia the Aos a collar of wild boars’ tusks, and cowrie 

, cuffs, are worn by all men who have taken a head ; 
nowadays men who have not taken a head have begun to wear 
these distinctive marks. An elaborate system of this kind has 
been previously noticed. 

A.C. R., The recent Assam Census Report notes that among 
1891, p. 248. the Naga and Kuki tribes of the Naga Hills District, 
the taking of a head entitles the man who takes it to wear 
certain ornaments according to the custom of the tribe or 
village. 
Brown, Speaking of the Luhupas, Dr. Brown says, “ Shell 
p. 39. necklaces and beads are worn, and before marriage 
bracelets of brass; these, after marriage, are replaced by round 
bracelets of a metal-like solder or lead, seven on the right arm 
and four on the left.” 
Stewart, Among the North Kachar Nagas dress served to 
p. 614. distinguish married women and maidens. The 
former left the bosom uncovered, the latter had another cloth 
tied tightly round the breast; also the married women wore 
“long hair plaited, and knotted at the back, or sometimes 
flowing naturally over the shoulders. The unmarried women 
have their hair cut off their face in a square fashion, and 
brushed down upon the forehead, nearly to the eyebrows.” 
Willer Captain Butler describes ear ornaments worn by 
some of the Nagas as “ huge bunches of white cotton, 
As.Soc. _ sometimes as big as a man’s fist, . . . . giving a most 
“ae queer monkey-like look to an otherwise not bad 
looking countenance.” 

A curious item of Naga dress is a wooden tail. Mr. Damant 
G. H. describes the men of the Sema tribe as wearing “tails 
Damant, about eighteen inches long, made of wood, to which 
“R. As. Soc. hunches of goats’ hair are attached.” In a letter of 
1877, from Manipur, he describes a Naga tribe, under 
G. i. the name of the Mow (?) Nagis, who wear “tails 
Damant, made of wood and covered with bunches of goats’ 
letter, 1877. hair which they fasten on behind [the] rest of their 
clothing is a sniall piece of black cloth ... .” 

The late Sir James Johnstone, speaking apparently specially 
of the Angimi Naga, says they have “tails of wood decorated 
A.C.R, With goats’ hair dyed red.”! The dress of the “ Naked 
1891, p. 245. Niigd” of the present day is described in the late 

1 Sir J. Johnstone, “‘ My Experiences in Manipur,” 1896, p. 29. 
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Census Report as partly consisting of a broad strip of white 
bark bound tightly round the waist, a large tail of bark being 
often left hanging down behind. 

GH Among the Eastern Nagas in several tribes the 
Damant, women used no clothing, in others the men. 
“R.As.Soc. A practical reason for the use of decorations, and 
n igeata vol. hair, is given by Colonel Woodthorpe. Speaking 
ie hens possibly of the Angami tribe he says:—“I need 
“Journ, nardly remark that all Nagas’ personal decorations 
Anthrop. have a defensive purpose in view, like our old military 
Inst.,” xi, stocks and epaulettes, and are planned to ward off 
— the spear or axe, while the long hair which is so 
profusely used, waving about with every movement of the 
wearer, distracts the eye of the foe levelling his spear at him, 
and disturbs the aim.” 

We have already seen instances of the use of tattoo to indicate 
tribal diversities, and as a record of prowess. The latter use is 
conspicuous among the “ Naked Naga” of the present day. 
Both men and women are tattooed, the women on the legs and 
breasts ; the men on their chests, where each warrior keeps his 
A.c.R. record of heads in the shape of the figure of a man 
1891, p. 245. roughly tattooed for each head taken. 

The practical use of tattoo is illustrated by the black tattoo 


Brown, among Luhupa women, which gave safety in feud. 
p. 39. The tattoo was in simple patterns on the thighs, 


arms, and breast; “These women are much sought for by the 
southern men, because, however fierce may be their feuds, a 
tatooed woman always goes unscathed, fear of the dire vengeance 
which would be exacted by her northern relations were she 
injured giving her this immunity.” 


EASTERN ANGAMI (previously published in the “Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” vol. xliv, 1). 


1 See Woodthorpe, “ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” p. 208, Plate XX, 2, re Naga 
tattooing. 
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NAGcAs. 


The Angdimi Nagis are a race of active and warlike high- 
landers, dwelling in inaccessible hill villages, divided by 
internal feuds, and, till recently, “ready to raid indifferently 
Mackenzie, upon neighbouring villages or upon British terri- 
p. 101. tory.” The energy which characterises their war- 
fare extends also to their trade, and has enabled them to 
perfect a system of hill cultivation superior to that of any 
neighbouring tribe. 

Butler, In 1875 Captain Butler wrote thus of the Angaémi 


“ Journ. district. “This great division of the Naga race 
Asiatic Soc. 


Bengal,” occupies for the most part a charming country of 
ne xliv, I, fine, open, rolling hill and valiey, bounded by lofty 
. mountains, some of whose summits tower up to 
9, 000, 10,000 and even 12,000 feet above the sea-level. Their 
villages are generally placed on the more tabular hills of about 
5,000 feet elevation, and enjoy a healthy bracing climate, subject 
to neither extreme heat, nor cold. This noble tract of country 
is blessed with a most fertile soil, well cultivated, drained and 
manured, and the hill sides are often covered, I might almost say 
for miles, with a succession of fine terraces of rich rice; and the 
hill tops are dotted over, as far as the eye can reach, with 
numerous large villages whose comparatively enormous popu- 
lation might even claim for them the right of being called 
towns. Thus Kohima for instance contains no less than eight 
hundred and sixty-five houses, or say a population of over 
four thousand souls.”? 
The Angami Nagis are described by Colonel Woodthorpe as 
exhibiting a marked difference from ali other Naga tribes.? 
A.C. R., The name Angami is a corruption of the name by 
1891, p. 237. which they are “known to the Manipuris, Gamer; 
the name by which they call themselves is Zengima. The 
tribes are divided into three main divisions, the western Chak- 
roma; the Tengima proper, who occupy the central portion of 
the country ; and the Chakrima or Eastern Angami. The 
differences between the two latter are “greater than those that 
exist between tribes that are really different, such as the 
Lhotds and Aos, and it is only by an examination of the 


' Col. Woodthorps, writing in 1882, gives Kohimah 900 houses. 

2 Woodthorpe. “ Journ. Anthrop. ‘Tnst., ” xi, p. 196. Compare p. 66. “At 
one village called Ungomah we came across some men who, though apparently 
Angamis in feature, build, architecture and mode of cultivating, yet wore the 
=" of, and spokea dialect identical with the Sehmahs, a neighbouring non-kilted 
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language spoken by Tengima and Chakrima that we find that 
they really belong to the same tribe.” 
The Angami have no written character. 


Social structure—Exogamous Divisions—The unit of Angdmi 
society is not the village but the khel, composed of supposed 
A.c.R., descendants from a common ancestor, whose name 
1891, pp. 238, the Khel bears. These khels are exogamous, no man 
a being allowed to marry a woman of his own khel. 
On the other hand certain of the funeral ceremonies are per- 
formed by members of some other khel than that of the dead 
man. Children belong to the khel of the father. 

The village is a group of many khels; in the village of 
rhea Kohima seven khels exist. The village group ap- 

; pears to be the mere outcome of the need of common 
defence, since the khels composing it exist in a state of bitter 
feud. “Between the khels in the same village great rivalry 
exists, which in old days used to lead to blood feuds and 
frequent fighting, indeed, the inter-khel feuds were and are 
far more bitter than inter-village feuds.”* 

At the great drinking festivals, riots and free fights in which 
lives are occasionally lost, still result from the inter-khel feuds. 
Mr. Davis says,“ I know of no Angami village of 

, any size which is not divided against itself by the 
bitter feuds which exist between its component parts ”*, and he 
cites an official report of 1876 in illustration of the lack of 
combination in an Angdmi village. The extract is further of 
interest as showing the native attitude towards manslaughter: 
“A party of forty men of Mozema went over to Kohima, and 
were admitted by one of the khels friendly to them, living next 
to the Puchatsuma quarter, into which they passed and killed 
all they could find, viz., one man, five women, and twenty 
young children. The people of the other khels made no effort to 


1 Referring apparently to the Angémi tribe Captain Butler gives numerals up 
to 1,000; he says, “ They have no names for the days of the week, and their 
year commences in March”; he gives names for twelve months. See linguistic 
section of his article called “Rough Notes on the Angami Nagas and their 
language.” “ Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1875,” xliv, I, pp. 333 sgq. 

? The Khel is called by the Angémi themselves “tepfu” or“ tino.” 

3 See the Note by Mr. Davis, 1.C.S., Deputy Commissioner of the N4ga Hills, 
Assam Census Report, 1891, p. 237 sqq., to which the following pages are 
greatly indebted. 

‘ Speaking of Angdmi villages Colonel Woodthorpe says, “ Deep lanes and 
stone breast-works divide off the clans, of which there are frequently from two 
to eight in a village...’ And again, “One marked peculiarity in their 
intestine feuds is that we so often find a village divided against itself, one clan 
being at deadly feud with another, whilst a third lives between them in a state 
of a and at perfect peace with both.” “Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” xi, 
pp- ; 67, 
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interfere, but stood looking on . . . One of the onlookers 
told me that he never saw such fine sport (<e., the killing of 
the children) for it was just like killing fowls.” 
Individual blood feuds were kept alive among the (Manipuri) 
— Angami by a custom by which men might be hired 
>“ to carry on a quarrel, “when the male members of 
a family are either wanting or unable to do so.” 


Mille, An early report says, presumably speaking of the 
p. exlv. Angimi, that it was incumbent on a Naga to re- 


cover or ransom the skull of a relative murdered or captured in 
war ; to recover the skulls of their friends who had fallen in an 
attack made on their villages was considered a point of honour. 
A.C.R., Village Government.—The description, in the late 
1891, p. 238. Census Report, of this strangely disintegrate village 
group makes no mention of any system of village government ; 
and Mr. Davis speaks of united action by one village as an 
impossibility. 
Mills Forty years ago, according to an official report, 
: every Angami village had a polity of its own. Each 
village community had one, or generally two, chiefs; the 
authority or title of the chief went by primogeniture, and the 
eldest son succeeded to the dignity even before the death of his 
father if the latter were very infirm. These chiefs, however, 
possessed no absolute power over the people. They collected 
no revenue, and they are described as having no power to en- 
force an unpopular measure, or alone to take cognizance of 
offences against the person or property of individuals. 

All transactions of importance were settled, not by these 
nominal chiefs, but by an assemblage of the aged and warriors 
of the village; such an assembly would decide on the setting 
out on a predatory inroad, or on taking revenge on another 
village. A council of elders administered fines for thefts and 
other petty crimes. : 

The government was said to be decidedly democratical, a 
characteristic noted some years later as a bar to the exertion of 
external government influence over the villages. 

Stewart, The nominal hereditary chieftaincy is not men- 
p. 650. tioned by Stewart who says that “the Angamies 
have no recognised head or chief, although they elect a spokes- 
man, who, to all intents and purposes is powerless and irre- 


sponsible . . .” He calls the spokesmen “Gaon Booras.” 


' Colonel Hopkinson, in 1866, pointed out that the ‘“‘ democratic nature of the 
tribal arrangements among the Angamis, the infinite divisions and disputes 
existing even in a single village, rendered it impossible to hope for success from 
the policy of conciliation ab extra proposed by the Government.” Mackenzie, 
p. 118. 
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Possibly Stewart was not aware of the existence of 
the nominal chiefs, who do not appear to have held 
any prominent civil position. Captain Butler looked on the 
Angami as possessing no “regular settled form of government,” 
Woodthorpe and adds “ With them might is right, and this is the 
“Journ, _ Oly form of law—or rather the absence of all law— 
Anthrop. heretofore recognised among them.” Colonel Wood- 
Inst.” xi, thorpe, writing in 1882, speaks of the Angdémi as 
aoe nominally under the orders of village headmen, 
chosen for wealth courage etc. ; but finds no effective authority 
among them. He adds “Theoretically, with the Angami every 
man is his own master, and avenges his own quarrel.” We 
must hope for fuller information as to the government of the 
village group, and the part played therein by the discordant 
khels of which it is composed. 

No central authority is recorded among the villages. An 
early Report notes that if any village decreased in numbers the 
Mills larger villages at once insisted on annual tribute 
, being paid to them, or otherwise they plundered and 
Brown, ruined it. A later writer, possibly speaking of the 
p. 34. Angami under Manipur rule, says that no central 
authority existed to whom the villages owed allegiance. 

Crime—The Angami social structure included decisive 
criminal rules. Murder admitted of no expiation, and instant 
death might be inflicted by the relatives of the murdered 
Mills, person, without reference to the council of elders, 
p. exlii. or even ten years after the deed the murderer might 
be surprised and killed; revenge for the death of a relative was 
considered “a sacred duty never to be neglected or forgotten.” 
According to Colonel Wovdthorpe, “ it is an article of 


Ibid., p. 653. 


ee ‘faith that blood once shed can never be expiated, 
Anthrop. except by the death of the murderer or some of his 
x, near relatives. . . .” Aninjured husband might also 


spear the offender on the first opportunity ; punish- 
ment for the woman was in use among some, if not all of the 
Angamis. 
‘Site ent Thefts and petty offences were disposed of by a 
nay council of elders, a fine being imposed, and restitu- 
tion of the property or its equivalent. Capital 
punishment if a thief were caught in the act, or a house were 
broken into, has been noted among the Angami. 
Stewart, Stewart describes the Angami as expert thieves 
p. 652. and glorying in the art, and adds that “theft is only 
dishonourable and obnoxious to punishment when discovered in 


1 Butler, 1875. “Journ. As. Society, Bengal,” xliv, I, p. 314. 
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the act.....” Dr. Brown spoke of theft as not often com- 
mitted by the (Manipuri) Angami. 

Marriage.—It will be seen that a prominent element in the 
elaborate Angdimi marriage rites is the repeated eating together 
of the bride and bridegroom, that is of two members of 
different khels. This ceremony is repeated on three successive 
days, and on the third day offering of food is made to some 
deity before the eating together begins. It is perhaps note- 
worthy that on the first day of the ceremonies the members 
of the bride’s khel are feasted presumably on meat and drink 
sent by the bridegroom’s father. From what has been said 
of the bitter inter-khel feuds that prevail within the village 
“walls” the need of sealing the marriage bond by repeated 
performance of the great primitive contract of common eating is 
manifest. 

The symbolic hoeing and cutting of firewood on the third day 
is noteworthy, as is the large part that omens play in the 
marriage customs. 

Mills An early account (1854) of Angami marriage 

, merely states that the girl’s consent, as well as that 
of her parents was obtained by presents; and that the bride- 
groom feasted his friends on the marriage day, they in return 
assisting in the construction of a new house for the newly 
Woodthorpe, Zartied couple. Colonel Woodthorpe quotes a 
“Journ, | Statement that “ marriage is usually solemnised by a 
Anthrop. large feast, and the bridegroom, when he can afford 
— xi. it, makes a present to the bride’s parents” and that 
wien parents never attempted to positively control the 
choice of their-sons and daughters. The following sketch of the 
modern marriage procedure in the village of Khonoma is taken 
A.c.R. from the “Note” by Mr. Davis, already referred to. 
1891, p. 288. In each village marriage customs vary slightly. As 
we have seen an Angami wife must be sought amongst the 
women of a khel different from that of the man.t Having made 
his selection the Khonoma youth informs his father. The father 
sends a friend to interview the girl’s parents, and if the reply is 
favourable the youth’s father, on an auspicious day, takes 
omens. If the omens are unfavourable the negociations cease, 
if favourable the parents of the girl are informed of the fact. 
A.C.R. ‘The girl’s opinion is then asked, and if she dreams 
1891, p. 239. no unfavourable dream within the next three days, 
formal consent is given by her parents, and a day for the wed- 


1 Sir J. Johnstone, under the heading of Angimi, says that no girl in the 
more powerful villages could marry a man unless he had won the right, by 
slaying an enemy, to wear the kilt ornamented with cowrie shells. Johnstone: 
“ My Experiences in Manipur,” 1896, p. 30. 
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ding is then fixed. On that day the bridegroom’s father sends 
pigs, salt and liquor to the house of the bride’s parents; the pigs 
are killed and a feast is given to the khel men and friends 
of the bride, who also take away small portions of meat 
wrapped in plantain leaves. The same night the bride, accom- 
panied by many members of her own Khel, goes to the house 
of the bridegroom’s parents; she carries a little food, and those 
with her carry larger quantities. Then the bride and bride- 
groom eat some of the meat and drink some of the liquor 
brought by her. The bridegroom then returns to the young 
men’s quarters, (the dekka chang), and the bride whose com- 
panions return, except two women and one man who remain 
with her, sleeps at the house of the bridegroom’s father. 
On the second day the bride and bridegroom again eat 
together, the arrangements at night being repeated. On the 
morning of the third day the young couple go together to the 
bridegroom’s cultivation the girl carrying liquor, food, and a 
hoe; the man only his spear. First the man and then the 
woman do a little hoeing. Then a little rice and liquor is 
placed on the ground “as an offering to the deity.” They 
again eat and drink together. After this they return home, 
the man cutting on the way home a few sticks of firewood 
which are brought home by the woman. On her return the 
woman goes to her father’s house, and brings thence to her 
husband’s house liquor and cooked meat. A feast is then 
given to the neighbours and children. That night the two 
kill a fowl to see the omens. Then they wait “for another 
seven or eight days. At the expiration of this period the 
high priest of the khel is called in. He sacrifices a chicken, 
and the ceremony of marriage is complete.” After the priest’s 
sacrifice the two live together as man and wife. . 

The account given by Dr. Brown of (Manipuri) Angami 
marriage rules differs somewhat from the above. He says that 
the first negociations for marriage were made by the father of 
the youth or girl. “In nearly all cases the wishes of the young 
people are first consulted.” The father of the youth as a pre- 
liminary gave to the father of the girl a pig and a spear, but 
Brown, received nothing in return. On the wedding day 
p. 35. bride and bridegroom paraded the village separately 
with gourds of liquor with which they treated the villagers. 
The bride then, accompanied by four or five female friends, 
proceeded to the bridegroom’s house, where she regaled them 
with fowls. This completed the ceremony. The bridegroom 
continued to sleep with the young men for a year after 
marriage; the reason given was that the wife’s hair might 
grow before she had a child (unmarried girls shaved the head) 
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“as having children before the hair is long enough to tie 
behind is considered amongst them to be reproach.” 

Among the (Manipuri) Angami women the marriage tie was 
seldom broken, according to Dr. Brown. 

Divorce——Divorce is said to be frequent at the present day 
A.C.R. among the Angami, and to occur from various 
1891, p. 239. reasons, including incompatibility of temper. The 
compensation to the husband or to the wife varies with the 
cause of divorce. Writing in 1882 Colonel Woodthorpe quotes 
Woodthorpe, 2 statement according to which :—* Marriage and 
“Journ. divorce are among the simplest of their rites and 
ne gg, often follow each other within the year without 

» P-*" comment or surprise .... Divorce necessitates a 
division of all property held in common, such as grain, household 
furniture, etc., and all property derived since the two became 
man and wife. In any division thus made the late wife, or 
divoreée, gets one-third whilst the man gets the remainder, and 
the woman then returns to her parents or lives apart in a 
separate house until she marries again.” Twenty years ago 


Brown, the (Manipuri) Angamis were described by Dr. 

p. 35. Brown as but rarely resorting to divorce. 
According to the recent account of the Angamis divorced 

A.C.R., | women, women who have left their husbands, and 


1891, p. 239. widows without children, return to their fathers’ 
houses, and can remarry at pleasure. “ Widows with children 
are not supposed to remarry, having to devote themselves to the 
bringing up of their children.” 

From the old Report of 1854 we find that a divorced woman 
might live in a house by herself and not return to her parents 
and could marry again ; but this is not given as applying to all 
divorces. 

A.C.R, Polygamy.—The Angamis do not practise polygamy. 


1891. Colonel Woodthorpe quotes a statement that :—“Al- 
Woodthorpe, though strictly monogamous” both sexes might marry 
“ Journ. and re-marry as often as they pleased; children re- 


Anthrop. _—_ quiring the mother followed her till able to look after 
Inst.,” p. 68. themselves when they returned to their father. In the 
Report of 1854, it is stated that a woman might live with a man 

without being married and leave him for ancther, but that in 
’ this case the children remained with the father. Among the 
Brown, Angami described by Dr. Brown the custom prevailed 
p. 35. of a widow marrying her deceased husband’s brother. 
We may note that the Angimis, according to Colonel Wood- 


1 Dr. Brown says further that divorce by mutual consent was easily arranged, 
the woman taking her property. A man might put away his wife with or with- 
out her consent. Brown, p. 35. 
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thorpe’s paper, might marry their deceased wife’s sisters, and 
their brothers’ widows. 


A.C. R., Children as we have seen now take the caste of the 
1891. father, 2.e., belong to his khel. Cousins were forbidden 
to intermarry.' 

Brown, Among the (Manipuri) Angami the custom was in 
p. 34. use by which the young men slept in a house or 


houses apart, a custom continued for one year after marriage ; 
but the “dekhi chang” which has been noticed among other 
Nagas for the girls to sleep in, does not appear to have been 
universal even if it were known at all, among these Angdmi. 
Their morality does not appear to have always been high. 
Woodth Position of Women.—It is interesting to note 
orpe, ‘ 

“Journ, _ that—‘ All the weaving, a good deal of the work in 
Anthrop. the field, such as preparing the soil, etc., carrying 
Inst.,” xi, wood, and pounding rice, is done by the women. In 
= fact, women’s rights are fully recognised, the men 
doing very little besides drinking and fighting.” 

A.C.R, Inheritance and Property—The Angimi of the 
1891, p. 240. Naga Hills District possess separate property. 
Daughters do not, except in certain villages, inherit, unless 
a bequest is made to them by word of mouth. Among certain 
of the Eastern Angami villages daughters receive a share of 
their father’s property, but it is not clear whether the statement 
refers to receipt on marriage, or at the father’s death. The sons, 
as they marry, receive their share of the father’s landed property, 
leaving the paternal mansion and building houses of their own. 
“The youngest son, therefore, in practice nearly always inherits 
his father’s house.” Shoulda man die leaving several unmarried 
sons, these all receive equal shares. Should a man die leaving 
no male heirs his property is as a rule divided among his 
nearest male relations. “In the case of a married woman, 
possessed of property in land in her own right, dying without 
children, her property would, if not sold to meet her funeral 
expenses, revert to her nearest male relations.” 

It is hardly necessary to point out the interest of the recog- 
nition by the Angami of the Naga Hills district, of rights of 
individuals to property in land, including even the case of a 
married woman’s possession of landed property in her own 
right; and that the partition of landed property is settled by 
known custom. 

Woodthorpe, The following note as to inheritance is quoted by 
“Journ. | Colonel Woodthorpe :—“ On the death of the father, 


Inet” Si all property, excepting the house, is divided equally 


p. 68. among all the sons alone, the youngest always 
1 See Woodthorpe, “ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” xi, p. 6°. 
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receiving the house in addition to his share of the whole. 
Neither the widow nor daughters have any claim to aught 
except their clothes and ornaments, but they are generally 
supported by their sons or brothers until death or marriage.” 
A.C.R., Land is freely bought and sold by the Angamis 
1891, p. 250. of this District, especially permanent terraced culti- 
vation. 

The strong feeling of the Nagas of Konemah, and others, for 
their lands is seen in the impossibility of getting these dis- 
possessed clans to settle on other land, offered them, after the 
Naga war of 1879-80; they could not be persuaded to occupy 
other sites and before their return was permitted to the confis- 
Mackenzie, cated lands they had, except in occasional instances, 
p- 139. for the most part been receiving such shelter and 
livelihood as they could obtain from the villages in the neigh- 
bourhood of their old homes. 


Religion—We have but very inadequate accounts of the 
religious usage and belief of the Angami. 

Beliefs—They are now said to recognise a supreme creator 
A.c.R., named Terhopfo or Kepenopfo. Dr. Brown, writing 
1891, p. 241. twenty years ago and possibly speaking only of 
the Manipur Angamis says that they believed in a supreme 
deity of a benevolent disposition, who inhabited the inacces- 
sible heights of the highest hills. These statements 
are corroborated by the authority of the late Sir 
James Johnstone :—“ The Angamis, in common 
with most hill-tribes that I have come across, have a vague 
indefinite belief in a supreme being, but look on him as too 
great and good to injure them.” No supreme individual is 
distinguished among the various gods spoken of in the Report of 
1854, but some chief deity may be indicated in the following 
yearly festival:—‘“In January on the full moon the wealthy 
Mills, slaughter cows as a sacrifice to the great god, give a 
p. exliy. grand feast to their friends, entreat the god to protect 
them, and to prosper all their undertakings and it is a season of 
general rejoicing.” Thesame early report shows us the intimate 
part the gods or spirits played in the daily life of the Angami :— 
“They imagine there are many gods or good and evil spirits 
Mills, residing in their hills ; to one, they offer up sacrifices 
p. exlii. of cows and mithuns, to another, dogs, and to a 
third cocks, and spirituous liquor, each god or spirit having 
in their estimation the power to afflict them with sickness, 


Johnstone, 
p. 32. 


1 See supra, p. 186, Note 2, on possible Vaishnava influence in any Naga 
belief in a single supreme deity. 
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ill-luck and a variety of calamities, or to make them successful 
in their incursions and prosperous in their undertakings or daily 
occupations.” 

A.C. RB., A belief in evil spirits residing in rocks, trees, and 
1891, p. 241. pools of water has been recently recorded. 

Sacrifice in sickness, ete—It is hardly necessary to say that 
sickness was ascribed to direct spiritual agency, and treated 
accordingly. To quote again from the Report of 1854:—*If a 
man falls sick, the chief person in the house or family sacrifices 
Mills, a fowl and places the entrails and feathers in the 
p.cxlii. road in the evening and calls out to the spirit, O! 
spirit restore to health the person you have afflicted in my 
family, I offer you the entrails of a fowl, saying this he returns 
to his house and takes the fowl’s head and legs, and gives it to 
some other family, and the remainder is eaten at home. If the 
sickness is very severe, a person takes a fowl and goes into the 
jungle and leaves the fowl alive as an offering to the living 
spirit. If it be to the invisible Hossung spirit then he kills 
the fowl and leaves it in the jungle, . . .” We should be 
glad to know more of this ‘invisible Hossung spirit,” and to 
know why it is specially characterised as invisible. The 
Tha evening rite is noteworthy. The Report proceeds to 

, state that if cows or pigs were killed by tigers, or 
if they died off suddenly, they would take an egg and go to 
the spot on which the cow was killed, and place the egg on 
the spot, and say, “O! spirit do not we entreat you, kill our 
cattle from to-day; this is not your residence, your abode is 
in the woods, depart hence from this day, . . .” Saying 
this they returned home and made it a day of rest. If cattle 
accidentally wounded themselves “that day also is one of 
rest”; and if cattle died suddenly the whole village community 
remained at home. In all calamities the usual avocations were 
not thought of.! The latest account of the people adds pigs 
A.C.R., and cattle to the propitiations offered in sickness.’ 
1891. Before leaving the subject of sacrifice we may re- 


1 The official punctuation of the Report used above is so obscure that it may 
be well to give the passage verbatim. ‘If cows or pigs be kiiled by tigers, or 
if they die off suddenly on that day, they take an egg and go tv the spot on 
which the cow was killed and place the egg on the spot and say, O! spirit do 
not we entreat you, kill our cattle from to-day ; this is not your residence, your 
abode is in the woods, depart hence from this day, saying this they return 
home, it is a day of rest and if cattle die suddenly or if they accidental!y wound 
themselves, that day also is one of rest, and in the former case the whole villa 
community remain ut home in all calamities, the usual avocations are not thought 
of.” Mills, p. exliii. 

2 The (Manipuri) Angémis were said in 1873 to have no knowledge cf 
medicine, ard to employ sacrifices in cases of sickness. Brown, p. 37. 
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call that the long ceremonies of the Angimi marriage are not 
completed until sacrifice has been made by the “ high priest of 
the khel”; and it may be noted that portions of cow’s liver are 
solemnly thrown out of the house during the funeral rites, 
though this may of course be merely an offering to the dead 
man’s spirit. 

After noticing the Angami belief in a supreme being Sir J. 

Johnstone adds, “They believe themselves also to be subject to 
Johnstone, the influence of evil spirits, whom it is their con- 
p. 32. stant endeavour to appease by sacrifices. Every 
misfortune is, as a rule, ascribed to evil spirits, and much 
money is spent on appeasing them, the usual way being to 
offer fowls, of which the head, feet, and entrails are offered to 
the demon, with many incantations. The other parts are 
eaten by the sacrificer.” I should like further evidence 
that the designations of evil spirits, and demon, convey the 
ideas held by the people. The sacrificial rite where the sacri- 
fice is shared between the spirit and the sacrificer looks 
like the common mode of creating a bond by means of eating 
together. 
Woodthorpe, The huge monoliths, the long rows of which are 
“Journ. _ described as so noticeable among the hills, seem to 
Anthrop. betray some religious ritual of installation. Ac- 
— xi, cording to Colonel Woodthorpe’s account after the 
— stone slid into position “some leaves are then 
placed on the top, and some liquor poured on them; this done, a 
general feast follows. . . .” These acts completed the ceremony. 
The monoliths are stated by Colonel Woodthorpe to have been 
“either monumental or simply commemorative of some big 
feast given by a rich man.” 

Festivals—More knowledge of the Angami festivals is as 
much to be desired as of their individual beliefs. We are told 
that many minor festivals are celebrated during the year, 
A.c.R. the chief of which is that held just before the 
1891, p. 241. new paddy harvest begins. Besides these, two 
main village festivals are described, 7.¢c., those celebrated at 
the beginning and end of the year’s agricultural work. The 
Sekrengi festival is held shortly before the new year’s work 
in the fields is begun; dogs are killed and eaten in great 
numbers, the reason for which Mr. Davis could not dis- 
cover ; both this and the following (7erhengi) festival last ten 
days, and both include unlimited consumption of food and 
drink. ‘The Terhengi is celebrated within a short time of the 
completion of the harvest, and is in fact the ‘Harvest Home’ 
festival. . . . During the Terhengi are given most of those 
big feeds which wealthy Nagas give, in the not vain hope of 
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handing down their names to future generations.” At the cere-. 
mony of pounding rice beforehand for such a feast the whole of 
the adult males of the host’s ‘hel assist. To commemorate: 
these feasts huge stones are dragged often for long distances 
and are erected by the side of the road near the village. The 
giver of the feast also becomes entitled to put up over his house 
huge wooden horns. 

We have already noted the reference in the Report of 1854 
to sacrifice feasting and rejoicing at the full moon of January ; 
this January festival may I imagine be coincident with the 
Sekrengi, or one of the “minor festivals” mentioned in the 
Census Report of 1891. 

Dr. Brown, referring to the Manipuri Angdimi, mentions. 
August and September as the months for the chief festi- 
vals, and notes that the women did not join in the festival 
dances. 

Priesthood—We have the merest indications as to the 
Angimi priesthood. The account previously quoted of the 


Brown, Manipuri Angami says that the village priests were 
p. 36. similar to those of another tribe, who were non- 
hereditary, were not held in much veneration, directed the 
Brown, sacrifices, and performed the ceremonies for the 
p- 28. recovery of the sick. The mention in the descrip- 


tion of marriage procedure quoted above of the “high-priest of 
the khel” indicates some order of priests; we must hope for 
further information on this point. 


Butler,1875,  7’aboo.—<A taboo is described in some detail by Cap- 


“Journ. tain Butler apparently with reference to the Angdmi. 
Bengel.? He says, “This tabu [2.., the custom “ of ‘kénnié,’ cor- 
xliv, I, rupted by the Asamese into ‘génna,’ a description of 
p. 316. tabi singularly similar to that in vogue among 


the savages inhabiting the Pacific Islands”] is declared upon 
every conceivable occasion, thus at the birth of a child, or on 
the death of any individual, the house is tabued, generally for 
the space of five days, and no one is allowed to go in or 
out except the people of the house. Again, any accidental 
death, or fire in the village, puts the whole village under the 
ban. In like manner before commencing either to sow or to 
reap, an universal tabi has to be undergone, and is accompanied 
by propitiatory offerings to their! several deities, and no man 
dare commence work before. If their crops have been suffering 
from the attacks of wild animals, a ‘kénnié’ is the remedy,—in 
fact there is no end to the reasons on which a ‘ kénnié’ must 
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or may be declared, and as it consists of a general holiday when 
no work is done, this Angimi sabbath appears to be rather a 
popular institution.” 

The usual ceremonial taboo was enforced by the Mani- 
Brown, puri Angami at the birth of a child, but no 
p. 34. special festival appears to have been held. The 
mother was carefully secluded in her house, alone with the 
child, for five days, during which time she was fed only on 
fowls: “ The meaning of this seems to be that the woman and 
all her surroundings are unclean.” After the five days had 
elapsed all the woman’s clothes were washed, and the clay pots 
used by her for cooking since her confinement were thrown 
away. She was then allowed to mix as before with the villagers, 
who made her small presents of food, drink, ete. 

Funeral rites—burial.—It_ remains to notice Angami funeral 
rites and usages, and the beliefs held concerning the after- 
world. The report of 1854 gives a vivid picture of the wila 
rites then celebrated. The fighting nature of the Angami not 
only defied men, but challenged at the dead man’s grave the 
hostile spirit to whom. death was attributed. When a man of 
any standing died in the village, none of the inhabitants quitted 
it for three days ; during this time the body was kept in the 
house. Then, after a feast to the whole community, the body 
Mills, was taken to the burying ground and interred, and a 
p- exliii. stone tomb, three or four feet high, was built over 
the grave; “and all the men being dressed in their war habili- 
ments make a great noise, and jump about and say what 
spirit has come and killed our friend, where have you fled to, 
come let us see you, how powerful you are, if we could see you 
we would spear you and kill you with these spears, and with 
similar vociferous speeches and war whoops continually re- 
peated, they curse the spirit and strike the earth with their 
spears and swords?...” Then they placed on the grave all the 
articles of dress worn by the dead, as well as his arms, clothes, 
bamboo spirit cup, spirit gourd bottle, shell and cane orna- 
ments, and the Dhoones feathers worn in the head. On a 
woman’s grave were placed her clothes, ornaments and neck- 
laces, spirit gourd bottle, weaving shuttle, spinning stick for 
cotton, cotton thread, dhan, grain, and pestle and mortar for 
clearing rice. The skulls of pigs and cows were likewise stuck 
up on sticks at one end of the grave, “in memory of the 
deceased's hospitality.” 

Later accounts take no note of this defiance of death, or of 


1 See Woodthorpe, “Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” xi, p. 71, citing the same or 
a similar Angami taboo. 
2 “Doas” according to a footnote. 
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the three days’ seclusion imposed on the community. We are 
indebted to Mr. Davis for the following note of the rites now 
A.C.R. practised on the death of an Angami. The part 
1891, played by members of a khel different to that of 
pp- 240-1. the dead man seems an interesting feature of the 
modern ceremony. The funeral always takes place the evening 
after a man’s death. The body is covered with a white cloth 
and a basket containing dhan, konidhan, job’s-tears, yams, 
Indian corn, and garlic, is placed by its side. An old man of 
the deceased’s kel kills the cows for the funeral feast early in 
the morning. “The livers, heads, and certain portions of the 
meat having been set apart, the rest is distributed amongst 
the family members, relations, and friends of deceased, por- 
tions being often sent to intimate friends residing in other 
villages.” The father-in-law of the deceased, if there be one, if 
not some friend from another khel, enters the house, and 
standing on the left hand places a plain spear on the right 
hand side of the body; in the case of a woman a black cloth 
replaces the spear. He then cuts off a small lock of the dead 
man’s hair. The coffin is then brought into the house, and 
a wisp of thatching-grass is burnt inside it. Beside the body, 
in the coffin, a fire-stick and some weapons are placed. The 
coffin is then brought out for burial; the grave is usually dug 
close to the deceased’s house. On the day after the funeral 
the friends and relations of the deceased, together with one 
man of another khel, go to the deceased’s house, and there 
eat the meat of the heads of the cows and the other reserved 
portions, except the livers. The skulls are then fixed up over 
the grave, together with a shield, spear, and ornaments, such as 
cane leggings, etc., worn by the dead man. In the case of a 
woman her basket, weaving sticks, etc., are placed over the 
grave. Food is then again partaken of at the deceased’s house, 
and the members of another ‘hel who are present cook the 
livers of the cows set apart for this purpose. When cooked a 
piece of liver, with salt and chillies, is given to each member 
of the deceased’s family, who in perfect silence throw each his 
piece out of the house to a distance of eight or nine paces. This 
ceremony being completed all those present return to their homes. 
On the second day after the funeral seventeen portions of cooked 
rice with a little salt are tied in plantain leaves. These are 
buried outside the house on the fourth day. On the fifth day 
from the funeral the wooden platter and drinking cup of the 
deceased are hung up by a string inside the house. At the 
expiration of thirty days this string is undone and thrown 
away, and the platter and cup are given to a friend of the 
deceased. “ About the fortieth day deceased’s family qeaniten 
Daz 
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a cock, the flesh being eaten equally by all.” The funeral 
ceremonies are then complete. The bodies of women dying in 
child-birth are taken out through the back of the house, and 
buried without any ceremony whatever. Very young children 
are usually buried inside the house.’ 
oe We owe to Colonel Woodthorpe a description of 
“Journ. | the carved wooden effigies of the dead placed above 
Anthrop. graves ; and an illustration of one of these effigies. 
— xi, In view of the interest attaching to such effigies 
ae I venture to recall this description at length. 
“Sometimes these are executed with much skill; two we saw 
at Kohimah, having the wrists and elbow-joints indicated, with 
emerald beetle’s wings as eyes, and a row of white seeds for 
teeth. They were clad in all the garments of the deceased 
with their shields fixed on the left side, two imitation bamboo 
spears standing on the right, as it is not safe to leave the real 
spears there. In some cases the image consists simply of a 
wooden post with a rudely carved bust of the deceased at the 
top, two or three rows of heads in slight relief beneath, pro- 
claiming the number of foemen slaughtered in life A curious 
circumstance connected with these figures is that, though in 
life the large conch shell is always worn on the back, in these 
effigies it is as invariably carved on the breast. No reason 
could be assigned by the Nagas [? Angami Nagas] for this.” 
We have the following note regarding the next world of the 
Manipuri Angimi:—“ After death they go to another world ; at 
Brown, the entrance they are met by a door-keeper; should 
p. 36, the soul be that of a man who has been a great 
warrior, hunter or snake-killer, then he is received courteously ; 
if not, small notice is taken of him. Like the Kowpoi [Kabui, 
a Kuki or Naga tribe] idea, they here live their lives over 
again, and are afterwards born again into the world; this goes 
on seven times, when they are finally changed into insects, 


1 Mr. Davis quotes an undated account of an Angdmi funeral which recalls 
the would-be attack on the death spirit of the early record; the women are 
described as slapping the ground with their cloths before the lowering of the 
coffin ; apparently the following was addressed to the dead, “ Do not be afraid ; 
do not mourn. You have only followed your parents’ custom. Although you 
have died, let us remain happy. Although God (sic) has not been kind to you, 
and you have died, fear not!” Large fiat stones formed the coffin lid, the 
crevices being carefully filled up with rubble; before the earth was filled in a 
large basketful of dhan, konidhan, dhall, and job’s-tears was thrown into the 

ve. 

An account of 1873 of Manipuri Angémi funeral custom describes the feast 
as only prepared for the family and friends of the dead ; burial took place on 
the day of the death; a chicken, and weapons were buried in the graye, and the 
ornaments were not removed from the body; an upright stone was afterwards 
placed on the grave. (Brown, p. 35.) 
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especially butterflies; some species of which, on this account, 
they carefully refrain from injuring.” 

What looks like an interesting case of adoption of external 
ideas by members of a savage race is recorded by Captain 
Butler, referring apparently to the Angami Nagds :—* Some 
have told me that they believe that if they have . . . . led good 
and worthy lives upon this earth, and abstained from all coarse 
food, and especially have abstained from eating flesh, after death 
their spirits would fly away into the realms above, and there 
become stars, but that otherwise their bodies would have to 
pass through seven stages of spirit-life, and eventually become 
transformed into bees .. .” Captain Butler adds “ . . . others 
again, on my questioning them, have replied with a puzzled and 
surprised air, as if they had never given the matter a thought 
before, that ‘after death we are buried in the earth and our 
bodies rot there, and there is an end; who knows more?’ Still 
from the fact that they invariably bury the deceased’s best 
clothes, his spear and dao, together with much grain, liquor, and 
a fowl, with the body, I think we may safely infer that they 
certainly have some vague idea of a life hereafter, the thought 
of which, however, does not trouble them much.” 

Mr. Davis speaks of ignorance among the Naga of their 
future state; possibly the enquiries did not elicit the beliefs 
Mills. of the people. Different accounts concur in the 
Brown. absence of apparent ideas of varying treatment for 
the good and bad, to which it may be suggested that to the 
savage mind courage in war, skill in the chase, and the freeing 
of land from snakes, may be no mean virtues.? 

Myths.—An Angami story of origin is as follows :—“ There is 
a jheel situated in the Angami country; from this jheel three 
men emerged, one remained in the country and became an 
Angimi, one went towards North Kachar, and the remaining 
one towards Manipur. Thus were formed three tribes of hill- 
men, Kacharima, Angami and Mow.”® 

Oaths.—The Angami forms of oath described in the Report of 
1854, are interesting. When swearing to keep the peace or to 
perform any promise they placed the barrel of a gun or spear 
between their teeth, signifying by this ceremony that if they 
did not act up to their agreements they were prepared to fall 
Mills, by either of the two weapons. Another oath, 
p. cxliy. equally binding, was for two parties to take hold 


? Butler, 1875, “ Journ. As. Soc. Bengal,” xliv, I, p. 315. 

? Captain Butler observes “‘ On the subject of religion and a future state the 
Angami appears to have no definite ideas.” “Journ. As. Soc., Bengal,” xliv, I, 
p. 315. 


3 Brown, p. 33, perhaps referring only to Manipuri Angémi. 
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of the ends of a piece of spear iron, and to have it cut into two 
pieces, leaving a bit in the hand of each party. The most 
sacred oath, it was said, was for each party to take a fowl, one 
the head and the other the legs, and in this manner to pull 
it asunder, intimating that treachery or breach of agreement 
would merit the same treatment. Also they erected a large 
stone as a monument on the occasion of taking an oath, and 
said, “As long as this stone stands on the earth no differences 
Woodthorpe, shall occur between us.” From a paper by Colonel 
1882, Woodthorpe we learn that the commonest and most 
‘cee. sacred form of oath is for the two parties to lay hold 
Inst.” xi, Of a dog or fowl while the creature is cut in two with 


p. 71. a dio “ emblematic of the perjurer’s fate.” 
Omens.—All business or undertakings of importance, according 

Mills, to the same Report, were decided by consulting 

p. exliv. omens. To ascertain whether an incursion on a 


neighbouring tribe would be successful a soft reed was sliced ; 
“if the slices fall of one side or one upon the other success is 
certain, if on the reverse quarter or scattered, it is ominous in 
proportion to the number of pieces that have fallen.” The 
tlight of a cock if strong and far was auspicious; if short and 
weakly, ill luck would inevitably attend any hostile expedition. 
If a deer crossed the path of an expedition when starting, an 
immediate return home was made, and the undertaking was 
Woodthorpe, postponed. “Omens,” Colonel Woodthorpe writes, 
Py sao ‘are consulted on all occasions of importance, and 
Anthrop. determine the cause (sic) of conduct of the enquirers.” 
— xi He mentions an omen taken from the way a 
eines fowl’s legs lie after being throttled ; and the lucky or 
unlucky hearing of certain bird’s songs; in each case the point 
depended on the right and left hand. 

Cultiwvation.—The Angami rice cultivation is distinguished by 
A.c.R. the use of irrigated terraces, cultivated year after 
1891, year. The terraces are skilfully excavated from the 
pp. 237-8. hill sides, and watered by means of channels. The 
western portion of the Angami raise their rice crops by the 
ora already described, known as jhiming. Mr. Davis 
thinks this terraced cultivation gradually spread northwards 
from Manipur till it reached the Angimi, who adopted it. 

When the Report of 1854 was written the Angdmi were 
Mills, described as cultivating the land roughly, having 
exlv. no idea of ploughing and often working with a 
crooked stick in lieu of a hoe; the hills were then cultivated 
from base to summit in terraces. They were also said to be 
somewhat addicted to the “Lotah” Naga custom of cutting off 
the heads, hands, and feet of anyone they could meet with, 
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without provocation or pre-existent enmity, in order to stick 
them up in their fields to ensure a good crop of grain.’ 
Woodthorpe Colonel Woodthorpe has described the Angdmi 
“Journ, Cultivated terraces as “constructed with wonderful 
Anthrop. care and skill in the valleys and on the hill sides, 
— x1, ascending the latter for upwards of 1,000 feet, each 
ail little field having its own retaining wall of stone 
5 or 6 feet high.” 

The soil in the terraced fields was manured, and the rice was 
sown in March, transplanted in June and reaped in October. 
[bia Cultivation Colonel Woodthorpe adds was also 

carried on on the natural slope of the hill. 

Grain was stored in the front room of the houses, in huge 
bamboo baskets, from 5 to 10 feet high and about 5 feet in 
diameter. 


Butler, The Angimi, Captain Butler tells us, bred cows 
a “of a far superior kind to those met with in Asim,” 
s. Soc., 


Bengal,” Pigs, goats, dogs, and fowls; for food, sale, and 
xliy, I, barter. 


War.—The Angami habit of fighting has been already indi- 
cated. Their method of warfare is vividly described in the 
Report of 1854. Warriors carried sword, spear and panjies, 
viz., wooden spikes for sticking in the ground, and a shield 
from the centre of which hung locks of the hair of those killed 
in action. Before setting out on a war expedition all would 
Mills, assemble together, and decide on the village to be 
exlii-iii. attacked, and the chief appointed to command. If 
the usual omens proved propitious when consulted, a fowl 
would be killed and partaken of by all. Then, after a night 
ambush, they would rush in on the chosen village at break of 
day, with a great noise, spearing the first they met with. The 
heads, hands and feet of their enemies would be taken home, 
“ when they take the skulls to each house in the village, and 
throw rice and spirits over them, and tell the skulls to call 
their relatives, and he who has cut off the head, keeps it under 
his bedstead five days, during that time the warriors eat no 
food cooked by women and do not cook in their accustomed 
cooking pots, and neither do the warriors have any commu- 
nication with their wives during the five days; but after the. 
fifth day the heads or skulls are buried and a great feast is 
given of pigs and cows, afterwards they bathe and return to- 
their avocations.” The taboo on the warriors is of interest. 

Mills, p. cxlv. Dr. Brown (1873) notes the prevalence among the Manipuri: 


Angimi of terrace cultivation for the rice crop. Jhdiming he describes as the 
exception rather than the rule. 
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The curious rite of throwing rice and spirits over the heads 
of the slain recalls a Kuki usage of a kind of covenant of 
eating between the slain and the victors, accompanied by an 
address to the head invoking a like fate for the dead person’s 
kinsmen. Such a covenant, with the express object of pre- 
venting the disembodied spirits from haunting the victors 
and that they might travel in peace to the land of the dead, 
was performed by Kuki or neighbouring tribes after a raid 
of 1881-2. The keeping the head under the bedstead may 
perhaps be explained by the Kuki belief that all enemies 
whose heads are placed under the body before burial, or pos- 
‘sibly the heads become, in another world, the property of the 
-deceased. 

Among the Manipuri Angami the custom was not infrequent 
of giving warning to the opposite village before the 
attack, but without naming the time. “ When 
peace is desired, one man from either side meet and exchange 
‘spears and drink together, a fowl is killed when peace is finally 
concluded.” The heads of the slain were buried outside the 
victorious village, unless the headman of a village were killed, 
when his head would be left in the house of the opposing head- 
man. 

The incessant state of war existing among the Angami 
did not always mean entire severance of the hostile commu- 
nities. However fiercely a feud might be raging among the 
men of the Angimi village, Stewart says that the 
women of the contending parties visited one another 
without fear of violence. That this rule cannot have always 
‘obtained is shown by the story given above of a raid on 
Kohima. In the Report of 1854 the Angdimi are des- 
Mills, | cribed as “addicted to predatory cruel inroads for 
p. elxii. plunder, and to capture slaves to be redeemed”; 
the inhabitants of a raided village would be carried off into 
captivity until ransomed by their friends. Two 
means of reconciliation between hostile parties are 
mentioned. Among the (Manipuri) Angimi so long as the 
heads of one village were kept by the opposite party 
the feud remained active; the surrender of the 
heads, or rather skulls, ended the quarrel for the time. Peace 
‘was aiso possible, according to Sir J. Johnstone, when each 
Johnstone party ina blood feud had suffered ejual loss: “ until 
(Manipur), each of the opposing parties had lost an equal num- 
— ber, peace was impossible. ” The necessity to 


Brown, 35. 


‘Stewart. 


elxv. 


Brown, p. 36. 


go on fighting till an even balance was arrived at obviously 
tended to indefinitely delay a reconciliation. 
The only national offensive weapons of the Angdmi, according 
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Butler, 1875. © Captain Butler, were the spear and dao ;! referring 
«Journ. R. apparently to the Angami spear he adds, “Its shaft 
As.Soc., is generally from 4 to 5 feet in length, and is usually 
Bengal,” very picturesquely ornamented with scarlet goat’s 
xliv. I, p-822. i>, here and there intermingled with a peculiar 
pattern of black and white hair; sometimes, though rarely, the 
whole shaft is beautifully worked over with scarlet and yellow 
eane.....” Warriors going out to fight often wore a large 
coronet of long bear’s hair, giving them “a very formidable 
appearance.” The fronts of the shields were decorated with 
Wetton pieces of bearskin cut so as to represent human 
“Journ, heads. “These represent the heads of men slain 
_Anthrop. in battle by the warrior behind the shield, and are 
Inst.,”xi. supposed to intimidate the foe who looks on 
them.” 

Any account of Angami warfare would be very incomplete 
which took no note of their power of resistance to trained 
troops, and their capacities for service with them. It was 
found that, being soldiers both by nature and taste, they evinced 
the greatest eagerness to enter the English service; the young 
men of the tribe recruited for a local militia, displaying great 
pride in their arms and profession. In 1855 it was stated that 
“any number of the tribe could now be enlisted so great is 
their desire for service.” 

It was at the Angami fortified village of Konemah that Mr. 
G. H. Damant, Deputy Commissioner of the Naga Hills, was 
killed ; and in the subsequent expedition Angami fighting powers 
were proved. Konemah, “which was by nature very strong, 
Mackenzie, had been fortified with immense labour and skill, 
p. 187. and was deemed by the Nagas impregnable. The 
assault lasted all day, and at nightfall only the lower portion 
of the village had been captured, after the severest fighting 
ever known in these hills. In the night, the Nagas evacuated 
the upper works, gnd on the following day the British force 
occupied the position...” The storming party of Ghoorkas 
lost one quarter of their number. Lieut. Henderson, of the 44th 
Ghoorkas, described the Konemah forts as built on terraces 
one above and commanding the other. Each terrace was about 
fifteen feet higher than the terrace beneath, till the summit of 
the hill was reached, whence the terraces in successive steps led 
down the reverse slope. Each was surrounded by a high stone 
wall with a tower in the centre. In the Gazette subsequently 


? According to Col. Woodthorpe the only indigenous weapons of offence 
among the Angami were spears. ‘Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” xi, p. 61. 
wa" Lieut. R. G. Henderson, 44th Ghoorkas, “ The Graphic,” April 3rd, 
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issued the Commander-in-Chief expressed his sense of -the 
capture of Khonoma being “well worthy of a prominent place 
in the long list of gallant deeds performed by the Native Army 
in India.” 

Trade.—The energetic Angami character has found vent in 
much trading activity. Forty years ago the people were 
Mackenzie, described as very intelligent and exceedingly anxious 
118. for traffic and gain. In 1879 Sir Steuart Bayley 
remarked that the Angami were “ sufficiently civilised to deal 
in counterfeit coin and spurious gunpowder”; “on visiting 
Teruphima, a distant Sema village, about sixty half-anna and 
one-pice pieces whitened with quick-silver,’ Mr. Damant had 
reported, “were brought to me by the innocent Semas, who 
complained that they were turning brown; I found they had 
G. H. been passed as rupees and eight anna pieces by some 
Damant, Nags of Kohima, who will be arrested before long. 
‘‘Administra-T afterwards found that the same imposition had 
on een practised on a distant Angami village... . 
Hills,” 1878-In another instance an Angami sold another a 
9,§72-73. quantity of powdered charcoal for gunpowder”. 
Early accounts record the Angami trading capacity. In the 
Mills, Report of 1854 it was said that “a vast change has 
p. clxii. however come over the Angamee Nagas within the 
last eight years. ... Formerly they did not know the use or 
value of money, now many are become expert traders... 
desirous of proceeding on to Calcutta to purchase cornelian 
St beads and muskets... .” Two years later Lieut. 

Stewart describes many Angimis as reaching the 
marts in Kachar and Assam, some proveeding as far as Gowhatti, 
Sylhet and Dacca; and some as penetrating to Calcutta in pur- 
suit of trade. 

Villages. —The villages in the Naga Hills district are 
described in the Census Report for 1891 as permanent, and 
generally large, and as a rule strongly situated on the tops of 
A.c.R., hills; the houses are built close together, with little 
1891, p. 238 arrangement; and the whole is surrounded by an 
and p. 250. almost impenetrable fence of some thorny shrub and 
huge stinging nettles. The approaches to the village are by 
narrow sunken paths, the entrance to the actual site being 
guarded by a strong wooden door now-a-days rarely or never 
Mills shut. Forty years ago the villages were described 

. as generally built on the most inaccessible peaks of 
the highest hills; every side was stockaded, and the sloping 
side was sometimes cut into a perpendicular wall. The gable- 


1 The (Manipuri) Angami villages were described in 1873 as permanent, and 
as occasionally containing 1,000 houses. Brown, p. 34. 
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end houses had grass and bamboo roofs coming down to within 
a foot of the ground, and were generally divided into two rooms. 
The houses, though irregularly built, were generally in two lines. 

The Eastern Angami houses are described by Colonel Wood- 
thorpe as ornamented in black maroon and white, concentric 
circles being the favourite design. 

The following house decoration may deserve notice: “ At 
Wasiiionse Razami, Thetcholumi, etc., the fronts of the houses 
“Journ, are almost covered with a number of dolls about a 
Anthrop. foot long, of wood or clay, dressed as Angami men 
and women, and suspended by the armpits. Imita- 
tion spears and shields, corresponding to the size of 
the dolls, are interspersed among them, and also rows of small 
clay cows.” 

Ibid., p. 64. Two points may be specially noted in Colonel 
Woodthorpe’s description of Angédmi houses, ete. : 
“The gable in front is in the houses of men of wealth and 
position decorated with broad handsome weather-boards ter- 
minating above the ridge in a pair of ornamental horns”; and 
front walls (or perhaps the houses, the passage is not clear) 
“are often covered with huge bas-reliefs of metua heads and 
horns.” 
Ibid., p. 63 The roads in the higher hills showed considerable 
ok" skill, easy gradients being made in the more pre- 
cipitous places. 

Dress, ete-—The dress of the Angimi consisted of a blue or 
black kilt “prettily ornamented with cowrie shells,” and a 
coarse black cloth made of nettle bark loosely thrown over the 
shoulders. Colonel Woodthorpe divides the Nagas, speaking 
generally, into the two sections of kilted and non-kilted, placing 
in the first class “all the so-called Angamis.” If a man had 
Mills, killed another in war he would have three or four 
p. exlii. rows of cowries round the kilt, and was entitled to 
stick in his hair one feather of the “ Dhoones” bird for every 
man killed; after death these feathers it will be remembered 
were placed on the grave together with other property of the 
dead man.? A warrior wore a collar, reaching to the waist, 


1 Sir W. W. Hunter describes the Angdimi villages as strongly fortified, the 
defences including massive stone walls; the approaches are he says tortuous 
covered ways admitting one person ata time, leading to gates where a sentry 
watches day and night in times of feud. “Very often . . . the only 
means of entry into a village is by means of a ladder consisting of a single pole, 
some 15 or 20 feet high, cut into steps.” Often each house would be surrounded 
by a stone wall. Hunter; “Statistical Account of Assam,” II, p. 183. We 
may refer to Colonel Woodthorpe, “ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” xi. p. 63, concerning 
Angami villages. 

2 “For very conspicuous bravery the right is conferred to wear in their head. 
dress the long tail feathers . . . of one of the many kinds of the large 
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made of goat’s hair, dyed red, intermixed with long flowing 
locks of hair of the persons he had killed, ornamented with 
cowrie shells. No one was entitled to wear this insignia of 
honour unless he had killed many of his enemies and brought 
J. Johnstone, home their heads.’ Sir James Johnstone in his 
p. 29. recent work says that the Angami have tails of 
wood, decorated with goat’s hair dyed red.2 Angami hair 
Woodtho _ dressing varied for boys and men. Very young 
“ Journ. unmarried girls were distinguished from the married 
Anthrop. by shaven heads, in contrast to hair allowed to grow. 
Inst..” xi. T'do not find it clearly stated whether the men show 
marriage by the hair dressing; in some villages such was the 
custom. 
; In the nape of the neck a large white conch shell 
Ibid. p. 60. shaped so as to lie flat was invariably worn. 

The (Manipuri) Angimi women when young wore coloured 


Brown, cloth, when old, white; before marriage the girls’ 
p. 34. heads were shaved, and a shell ear ornament was 
worn, after marriage the hair was allowed to grow and the ear 
Brown, was left bare of ornaments. The Manipuri Angami 
p. 36. are reported to have possessed no musical instruments 


of any kind, the accompaniment to song and dance being hand- 
Sule. 1875, clapping ; the games for these young Angami were 
“Journ. As. Kang Sannaba and peg-top. It may be noted that 
~ Bengal,” according to Captain Butler the Angami never 
xliv, I, p. 319. indulged in either opium or tobacco. 

The Angami would appear to be not quite without domestic 

amenities; ‘“‘most of the Angamis eat their food,’ Colonel 
Woodthorpe writes, “ with bamboo spoons out of wooden bowls 
furnished with four little feet, forming at once table and plate 
into which the good woman of the house poured each person’s 
portion of the meal.” 
_— Two instances quoted by Colonel Woodthorpe, of 
Ry ati symbolic messages throw interesting light on the 
Anthrop. methods of the senders. In one case a challenge or 
ae x, declaration of war was conveyed by means of a 
P- piece of charred wood, a bullet and a chilli; this 
was handed on from village to village till it reached the one for 
birds called hornbills that inhabit the dense forest of the Burail Mountains.” 
Woodthorpe, “ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” xi. 

! Mills, p. exlii. Captain Butler writes (“ Journ. As. Soc., Bengal,” xliv, 
I, p. 327) “the Angami equivalent for a V.C., or ‘reward of valour,’ is a 
Toucan’s tail feather and haircollar . . . ” 

? Sir J. Johnstone says that the cowrie ornaments on the kilt (a dress no man 
could wear till he had killed an enemy) were taken off when a man was 
mourning the death of a relation. 


3 Colonel Woodthorpe writing somewhat later notes this restriction for the 
Western Angimi. ‘Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” xi. 
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which it was intended “the piece of burnt wood signified the 
nature of the punishment threatened (7.¢., a village consigned to 
flames), the bullet descriptive of the kind of weapon with which 
the foe was coming armed, and the chilli the smarting, stinging, 
and general painful nature of the punishment.” 

We may conclude these notes on the Angami Naga with the 
character accorded to them by Captain Butler: “The average 
Butler, 1875, ADgimi is a fine, hardy, athletic fellow, brave and 
“Journ. As. Warlike, and, among themselves, as a rule, most 
Soc. Bengal,’ truthful and honest. On the other hand, he is blood- 
xliv, I, p.820.+hirsty, treacherous, and revengeful to an almost 
incredible degree.” This however, Captain Butler adds can 
scarcely be wondered at when we recall that revenge is “con- 
sidered a most holy act, which they have been taught from 
childhood ever to revere as one of their most sacred duties.” 


I am indebted to Colonel R. G. Woodthorpe, R.E., for per- 
mission to illustrate this paper from some of his sketches, made in 
the Négd Hills ; these sketches have furnished the material for all 
the plates in the present paper, with the exception of Plates IV 
and V. These are from photographs of Négd objects collected by 
Mr. S. E. Peal, and now in the Museum at Oxford. 


HEAD-DRE3SS NAMSANGIA NAGA. 


1 In the same paper Col. Woodthorpe quotes the following symbolic act, I 
am not clear whether with reference to the Angami: “ A ceremony of sub- 
mission after defeat, and offer of peace, is to take a handful of earth and grass, 
and after placing it on the head to put it on the edge of a dao, and chew it 
between the lips, ‘one of the most literal and disagreeable renderings of the 
metaphorical term “eating dirt.”’” op. cit., p. 71. 
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‘The following references may prevent any obscurity from 
abbreviations in this, and the previous, paper :— 


A Descriptive Account of Assam. W. Robinson. 1841. 

Report on the Province of Assam. A.J. M. Mills. 1854. 

Art. in “ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’”’ vol. xxiv. Stewart. 

1855. 

Selections from the Records of the Government of India. No. 27. 
W. McCulloch. 1859. 

Ethnology of Bengal. Dalton. ’ 

“Statistical Account of the Native State of Manipur. . .” RB. Brown. 
1873. 

Art. in Journal Asiatic Society, Bengal, vol. xliv. J. Butler. 1875. 

Art. in Journal Royal Asiatic Society, vol. xii, ns. G. H. Damant. 
1880. 

Articles in Journal Anthropological Institute, vol. xi. R. G. Wood- 
thorpe. 1881-2. 

North East Frontier of Bengal. Sir A. Mackenzie. 1884, 

Report Assam Census, 1891 (quoted as A.C.R.) 

My Experiences in Manipur. Sir James Johnstone. 1896. 


Sir Stuart Cotvin BayLey, K.C.S.I.: I can in no way pre- 
tend to be an authority on the subject of to-night’s paper, as it is 
seventeen years since I visited the Naga Hills, or was connected 
with their administration, but I know enough of the country and 
the people, and take sufficiently keen an interest in them to re- 
cognise the value and importance of the paper which has just 
been read, and to endorse the chairman’s view of the gratitude 
which is due to the authoress for preparing it, and to Col. Wood- 
thorpe for reading and illustrating it. I accept the chairman’s 
view that while much has been done, especially by officials, to 
make known the habits and customs of this singularly interesting 
collection of tribes, yet very much remains to be done in eluci- 
dating their tribal history, their languages, and their ethnology. 
For we have here a very extraordinary mixture of barbarism 
and of civilisation. The Angamis who are the most powerful 
of the Naga tribes are, from one point of view, in a state of 
savagery. They are (or I should say were, when I knew 
them) head-hunters, in that stage when a man’s marriageable 
status was determined by his having taken a head, it might be 
of innocent women and children, when his highest crown of 
honour, the Victoria Cross, was a cowrie-covered decoration 
which signified the greatest number of heads taken, where the 
villages are built on the tops of the most inaccessible hills, and 
by artificial means made still more inaccessible than by nature, 
so that the people have frequently to go five miles down to their 
distant cultivation, and return after the day’s toil, five miles up 
some of the stiffest hills I have ever negotiated, in order that 
they may sleep in safety, where the taboo and fetichism are in 
full swing, and a blood feud is carried on with scrupulous exact- 
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ness and a minute balancing of account from generation to 
generation, when the state of war has been so continuous that 
the dwellers in one valley are rarely able to understand the 
language of the dwellers in the next; yet these people, on the 
other hand, have a minute system of personal property in land, 
they have established an admirable system of cultivation by 
terracing the hill slopes to which they bring water for irrigation 
by channels five or ten miles off ; though without tribal chiefs 
these democratic village communities manage this difficult water 
system with less quarrelling and rioting than prevails in India, 
and anyone who has had to deal with irrigation rights in the 
East knows what this means. The neighbouring tribes of North 
Cachar, the Kukis, the Lushais, and the Nagas of Manipur are 
still in the stage of migratory or ghwim cultivation, clearing a 
patch of jungle and cultivating it for three years or so, and 
then moving on to another patch, and moving their villages 
similarly from one site to another. The Angamis, who are the 
fiercest fighters, have alone risen to settled cultivation, and their 
villages are built with a solidity and stability which form a 
marked contrast to those of their more nomad neighbours. 

I was struck with what was said of some of the tribal 
customs, such as that of the morung or bachelors’ hall, and 
the closing on certain sacred days of the village to all ingress 
and egress. But these customs are not peculiar to the Nagas. 
They prevail among the Lushais or Kukis, to some extent 
among the tribes of the Chittagong Hills, the former custom 
among many of the Burmese wild tribes, and the latter, I think, 
was met with by Col. Woodthorpe among the Waos of the 
Shan States. I am not learned enough to venture an opinion 
on the question put by the chairman as to the connection by 
language or race of the Nagis with the peoples of the Malay 
Archipelago, but I would ask if any one can account for the 
singular ethnography of this particular range of hills which 
divides the valley of the Berhampootu from that of the Surma. 
At its western extremity it is peopled by the Garos, 2 tribe 
whose language, according to Bryan Hodgson, and caste connects 
them with the Kacharis and the many sub-Himalayan tribes of 
the north bank of the Berhampootu of whom the Koches were 
the most prominent. The next compartment is occupied by 
the Khasias and Jynteahs,a race whose language and whose 
customs, so far as is known, connect them with no other tribe 
on the frontier, and eastward again, passing over the scattered 
remains of the once powerful Kachari tribe, you come to another 
compartment inhabited by the Nagas. The name Naga is an 
external name. They have no general distinctive name for 
themselves as a race, but only the separate tribal or clan names. 
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Is it certain that they are one race? They have many different 
languages, and in physical appearance they vary greatly. Their 
customs seem to connect them with the Kuki or Chin tribes, 
and probably with the Manipuris, but I expect the key to the 
problem will be found not so much in the language test, as in a 
continuation of the work so well begun by Mr. Risley, a com- 
parison of the measurements of the facial angle and other 
physical characteristics of these or the neighbouring tribes on 
our eastern frontier. 


Mr. BouvertE-Pusey asked whether the Nigis believed that 
the spirits or gods would punish the breach of their social 
taboos ? also how the clan councils dovetailed with the village 
councils, 


Dr. LEITNER stated that in the admirable paper which they 
had heard there was no explanation as to the meaning of the 
term “ Naga,” which was the same as our word “snake,” and 
which was a well-known dynasty in Indian history. Did these 
“Nagas” worship, or kill, snakes? Vague analogies were as 
frequent among savage or semi-civilised tribes, separated by 
great distances, as they were deceptive, but still there might be 
something in the Chairman’s suggestion that connections with 
the Nagas might be found in Northern as well as Southern India. 
For instance, the one-eyed god, the cap or helmet adorned with 
half-moon horns, the public dances as described, the “Udai” (or 
rather Haggai) for priests, the effigies erected over the corpse 
exposed on a platform or the top of a house, the pantomimic 
fights and reconciliations, the defiance of the ‘gods, the houses 
for the retreats of men or women, some of the weapons ex- 
hibited, ete., offered similarities with one or the other tribes in 
Dardistan and Kifiristan that had been brought by him to the 
notice of the Association since 1869. Miss Godden and Colonel 
Woodthorpe had, in any case, rendered a great service to 
anthropology by their suggestive communication and exhibits 
this evening. 


Mr. CrooKE: It is not necessary to go as far as Kafiristan 
for analogies to Nigi customs. Many of them can be compared 
with customs of the Gonds, Bhils and other Dravidian races. 
The local differences of language are found among all primitive 
people. Even in the North-Western Provinces there is con- 
siderable local variation of dialects. Herodotus notes that 
caravans in the valley of the Volga needed seven interpreters. 
The Lhupa rule of inheritance is perhaps analogous to the 
custom of deposing an aged king, as in the case of Laertes. 
The rule of the blood feud probably only imposed the penalty 
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of death if both slain and slayer were tribesmen. The meetings 
followed by a general melée are probably, as are other Indian 
examples, based on the principle that mock fights are an agency 
for propitiating the deity of vegetation. Marriage is evidently 
in a transitional stage, both bride purchase and the Beena form 
prevailing. The field offering at marriage is probably, as 
among the Kols, a propitiation of Dharti Mata, the Earth 
goddess. The augury from the fowl is probably not taken 
from inspection of the entrails, as in the case of the Roman 
Haruspex, but from its acceptance or refusal of grain placed 
before it, as among the Kols. It is useless to speak of mono- 
gamy or polygamy as prevailing. These people, like all tribes 
of the same grade in India, marry as many wives as they can 
buy and support. The institution of the maidens’ sleeping hall 
prevails among the Oraons and other Dravidians. Probably 
too much has been made of the custom in relation to sexual 
intercourse. 

Their religion is obviously of the familiar animistic type. 
They have probably no idea of a single Creator, and they have 
not, as far as we know, a creation myth like that of the Kols and 
Santils. They are now in or have only lately emerged from the 
totemistic stage, as is shown by assignment of various (? sacred) 
animals as sacrifice to different gods; the communion meal; 
the sacredness of the dog; tree burial; animal dances and 
personal decoration, as helmets, etc., in animal form. They 
have a Cyclops god, apparently not Indian. The blind god 
Kanquiba may be compared with*the Greek Ephraltes and the 
Hindu Dirghatamas, and Andhaka whom the comparative 
mythologists consider a myth of dawn and darkness. As is 
shown by the special taboo, their real gods are those of tree, 
mountain, and forest, and the piling up of the cairn indicates 
their desire for communion with the jungle deity. The sacrifice 
to disease spirits is not, I believe,chthonic. The Indian disease 
gods are not, as a rule, fixed in the underworld. The custom 
of abandoning clothing is based on the principle that clothes 
are part of the individual. The right of cremation is perhaps 
not distinctively Hindu. The earliest cairns show either par- 
tial cremation or simple burial. 

The remarkable point about them is that they combine 
several savage practices, e.g., head-hunting with a high level of 
culture as shown by rights of property in land, fixed rules of 
inheritance, separation of adult sons, share assigned to 
daughters, definition of property of married women, and chiefly 
by their artistic powers as shown in their weaving or metal- 
lurgy. It is not quite certain how much of this art is 
indigenous, being much above the level attained by the Dra- 
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vidian3. They inhabit a watershed between two civilisations, 
the Hindu and Burman, and it would be worth considering 
how far their art has been affected by intercourse with one of 
or both these races. 


Mr. GomME said he was sorry to appear as a somewhat adverse 
eritic. In the presence of so many distinguished Indian officials 
his only right to intervene was that, like the author of the 
paper, he was a stay-at-home student of these races. Miss 
Godden had used terms of great importance in the history of 
institutions, tribe, clan and village, but she had not only not 
stated the relationship of these terms to each other but had 
used them in a certain sense as synonymous. We heard, too, 
of democratic community, of the village council, and of the clan 
council, of the blood feud, of individual rights to property. But 
he questioned whether any of these terms were justifiable, for 
they were the terms of advanced legal conceptions or of ad- 
vanced communities, and were not applicable to the condition of 
these tribes. What was wanted on the other hand was to know 
what relationship the things implied by these terms had to the 
corresponding things among the village communities of India. 
It was impossible to study these tribes unless we began by most 
careful terminology in matters of such importance as institutions, 
and when he reminded the meeting that Professor Tylor’s paper, 
read before the Society some years ago, gave the outline of what 
was required, he was sure that Miss Godden would not mind 
her attention being drawn to this important defect in her 
paper. 


Miss Goppen: After this long discussion I must only 
refer very briefly to one or two of the points that have been 
raised. 

In reply to Mr. Gomme I would note the unsatisfactory 
nature of old Government Reports, as regards evidence of clan, 
tribal, and village institutions; and that in the latest blue- 
book with which I am acquainted the information is far from 
adequate. 

As regards the name Ndgdé it is said not to be a name 
used among the tribes themselves; it has been explained 
us an Assamese word, and any connection with certain snake 
worshippers, of like name, in India has been emphatically 
denied. 

A phrase has been used by Dr. Leitner regarding the Naga 
funeral challenge which I think needs revision, the term, 
“defiance of the gods.” As far as I am aware there is no 
sufficient evidence for giving the name of deity to the spirit to 
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TOMB—NAGA VILLAGE IN JAIPUR DISTRICT. 
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NAGA OBJECTS IN THE UNIVERSITY MUSEUM, OXFORD. 
Photographed by kind permission of H. Balfour, Esq. 
1 & 2.—Two rather common effigies from a ‘* Ruktua™ or bur‘al platform. 2 faces both ways. Janus-like. 
3 & 4.—Two small carved-wood heads, probably from ‘“‘ dangsas” (or carrying baskets). The heads have 
tattooing repre-ented. 
oe > toy, mother and child, given to S, E. Peal by Tingpong. father of present Banpara Raja 
*anbang). 
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6 & 7.—Topis or head covers. 7 shows pattern in yellow cane which is persistent and must 


not va 


y. as it has some old time tribal or historic mean. 


8.—Chief's queue, a wooden coil bound with cane and tassel of hair and fibre at bottom, worn by chiefs 
at dances, hung from back of head. 

9.—Kyep” or hide cuirass. Shoulder-pieces gone, now very rare. 

10.—bamoo grog mug, with handles. 
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which the challenge is addressed. I would suggest that -in this 
funeral war-challenge the Naga is carrying the blood feud 
beyond visible enemies; that he is challenging the unseen 


hostile spirit by whom the dead man has 
been slain. We may remember that, to the 
primitive mind, spirits are very tangible 
things. 

In regard to the argument derived from 
the lack of any creation myth among the 
Nigds I think our information as to these 
tribes is as yet too incomplete to allow us to 
argue safely from the absence of any fact. 
Such apparent absence may be due merely to 
our imperfect knowledge. 


Description of Plates. 


Plate I.—‘* Puntun Rankamtingsa.” From a watercolour 
sketch by Col. R. G. Woodthorpe, C.B., made 
in camp on the Towkok river, April 7th, 1876. 
»  I1.—Tomb—Naga village in Jaipur district. 
» 1II.—Morang—Naga village, Jaipur district. 
Page 6.—A Naga headman. 
»  17.—Eastern Angémi (previously published in the 
“Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” 
vol. xliv, 1). 
 21.—Eastern Angami (ditto ditto) 
»  45.—Head-dress. Namsangia Naga. 
 61.—Principal upright in Morang, Hatgoia Nigé 
village, Sibsagar district. 


Ndgé objects in the University Museum, Ozford, 
photographed by kind permission of H. Balfour, Esq. 
Plate IV.--1 & 2.—Two rather common effigies from a 
“ Ruktua” or burial platform. 2 faces both 
ways, Janus-like. 
3 & 4.—Two small carved-wood heads, pro- 
bably from “ dangsas” (or carrying baskets). 
The heads have tattooing represented. 
5.—Carved-wood toy. Mother and child, given 
to Mr. 8. E. Peal, by Tingpong, father of 
present Banpara Raja (Panbang). 
»  V.—6 & 7.—Topis or head-covers ; 7 shows pattern 


in yellow cane A which is persistent 


and must not vary, as it has some old time 
tribal or historic meaning. 

8.—Chief’s queue, wooden coil bound with 
cane, and tassel of hair and fibre at bottom, 


worn by chiefs at dances, hung from back of 


head. 

9.—* Kyep” or hide cuirass—shoulder- 
gone, now very rare. 

10.—Bamboo grog mug with handles. 
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pi DEKHA HAIMUNG. 
Principal upright in Morang 
Hatgoia, Naga village, 
Sibsagar district. 
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BULLROARERS wsed by the AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES. By R. H. 
Matuews, L.S., Corresponding Member Anthrop. Inst. of 
Great Britain. 

[WITH PLATE VI. ] 


THE bullroarer has played a prominent part in the ceremonies 
of various peoples, among whom may be mentioned the ancient 
Greeks, the North American Indians, some of the native tribes 
of Africa, and the Maoris of New Zealand. Its history in other 
countries will not, however, be discussed in this paper, the 
purport of which is simply to place before the reader a short 
description of the various forms of Australian bullroarers, ac- 
companied by illustrative drawings. No comprehensive article 
of this character has hitherto appeared on the subject, so far as 
the writer is aware; and it is remarkable that even in our 
Australian Museums, all the different forms of bullroarers are 
not represented. In a number of papers on the initiation cere- 
monies! of various tribes, I have fully detailed the manner in 
which these instruments are employed on such occasions, which 
need not be again repeated in this memoir. 

The bullroarers in use among the aborigines of Australia are 
generally made of a thin piece of wood, but occasionally of bark, 
and are of different sizes, varying in width from less than an 
inch to as much as 4 or 5 inches, and differing in length from 
about 4 inches to 2 feet, or even longer. They are made 
tapering at each end, and are somewhat thinner at the edges 
which are blunt, than in the middle. Some have serrated 
edges, like Fig. 5, while others are quite plain. Both sides 
of the instrument are generally convex, as in Figs. 6 and 10, 
but in some instances one side only is made convex, and the 
other either flat or slightly concave, as in Figs. 3,4 and 15. In 
some cases a nick is made in the distal end of the bullroarer, 
resembling the letter V, as in Fig. 11. Others are ornamented 
on one or both sides by having devices carved upon them, 
similar to those seen on boomerangs, throwing sticks, and other 
native weapons (Figs. 1 and 2). Many of them are painted 
over with red ochre. 


1 “The Bora, or Initiation Ceremonies of the Kamilaroi Tribes,” “ Journ. 
Anthrop. Inst.,” xxiv, 411-427; Ibid., xxv, 318-339. “The Birbting of the 
Wiradthuri Tribes,” “Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” xxv, 295-318 ; Ibid., xxvi, 266- 
279. “The Keeparra Ceremony of Initiation,” “Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” xxvi, 
320-340. 
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They generally have a small hole at one end, through which 
is fastened a string, made either of the bark of certain trees, 
native flax, the fur of animals, or of human hair; and the string 
is sometimes as much as a dozen feet in length. In some tribes, 
instead of fastening the string through a hole, it is tied to the 
end of the bullroarer in much the same way that a whip is tied 
toa handle. When this form of fastening is used, one end of 
the bullroarer is made tapering to a long narrow point, on which 
a small knob is left, to which the long string is bound by means 
of a fine cord. (Figs.7 and 8.) In other districts there is a nick 
in the small end of the bullroarer, in line with the hole and 
close to it, as in Figs. 12 and 13, for the purpose of facilitating 
the attachment of the string. 

Bullroarers are usually made of a piece of straight wood, but 
specimens are not infrequently met with which have a slight 
spiral twist, due in most cases, no doubt, to the warping of the 
wood after it is made; but in some instances which have come 
under my notice, it was evident that the wood had always had 
a natural twist in it, which the native had either been unable to 
remove, or did not attempt it. 

Before proceeding to describe the bullroarers observed by 
myself, it may be interesting to make a few selections from 
other works, for the purpose of giving my readers the descrip- 
tions recorded by various authors as the results of their own 
observations, some of them dating back about fifty years. These 
selections, it is hoped, will not be considered unnecessary, because 
some of the books from which they are taken are now out of 
print, and others are not accessible except in a few libraries. 
It is thought, moreover, that collating the information under 
one head, in the same book, will be found an advantage to the 
student. It should be stated, however, that the accounts of the 
bullroarers given in the works referred to, are of the most frag- 
mentary and unsatisfactory character, being in some cases so 
indefinite as to throw uncertainty over the intended meaning. 
In making these quotations, I shall take some relating to each 
of the Australian colonies, and from localities widely separated, 
for the purpose of showing the universality of the use of the 
bullroarer at the initiation ceremonies of the aborigines through- 
out the continent. 

Mr. C. Hodgkinson, in speaking of the initiatory rites among 
the blacks of the Macleay and Nambucca rivers, New South 
Wales, says: “Each man was provided with a singular instru- 
ment, formed of a piece of hollowed! wood fastened to a long 


‘ The word “hollowed” is evidently intended to mean the hol'owing out of 
one side of the instrument, like Fig. 15. 
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piece of flax string.”—“ Australia from Port Macquarie to 
Moreton Bay” (1845), p. 232. 

Mr. Isaac Nathan says that at the ceremony of the Kibbarah 
[Keeparra] in the district of Port Macquarie, New South Wales, 
a bullroarer was used. It was “a flat piece of wood about a foot 
long, notched all over,' with a hole in one end, through which 
passed a string of Kurrajong bark as a laniard.”—*“ Southern 
Euphrosyne” (1848), p. 100. 

Mr. Charles Wilhelmi states that in the Port Lincoln district, 
County of Flinders, South Australia, this instrument was called 
witarna. It was made of a piece of wood 18 inches in length, 
4 inches in breadth, and a quarter of an inch in thickness. It 
was tied to a long string, and the native swung it about his 
head, in such a manner as to produce a low rumbling sound at 
intervals, ceasing and returning at each effort of the performer.” 
—“Trans. Roy. Soc. Victoria” (1860), vol. v, p. 172. 

In describing the customs of the Mycoolon tribe, Flinders 
River, Queensland, Mr. E. Palmer says: “The humming stick, 
called mobolah, used at Bora times only, is a flat piece of wood, 
9 inches long, 2 inches broad, and thin, tied to another stick, 
to warn the gins not to approach. No weman is ever to see 
it, or any uninitiated Journ, Anthrop. Inst.,” xiii, 

295. 
° Mr. A. L. P. Cameron in alluding to the Burbung ceremonies, 
among the Wiradjuri tribes on the Lachlan and Lower Murrum- 
bidgee Rivers, New South Wales, desciibes the bullroarer as “a 
flat piece of wood, with serrated edges, and having a hole at one 
end to which a string was attached.”—“ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” 
xiv, pp. 357 and 359. 

Mr. A. W. Howitt says that among the Dieri tribes about 
Lake Eyre, South Australia, this instrument is called yuntha, 
and is from 4 to 6 inches long, a sixteerth of an inch thick, and 
from 2 to 24 inches wide. It has notches at each side, and a 
small hole at one end, to which is attached a string about 10 or 
12 feet long, made either of native flax or human hair.—* Journ. 
Anthrop. Inst.,” xx, p. 85. 

In the Kimberley district of Western Australia, according to 
Mr. W. W. Froggatt, the bullroarer is used at the ceremony of 
circumcision. “‘lhe men are stationed round, whirling flat oval 
sticks, on which are carved curious symbols.”—“ Proce. Linn. Soc. 
N.S. Wales,” iii, 2nd Series, p. 652. 

At the Jeraeil or initiation ceremonies of the Kurnai tribe, 
Victoria, Mr. A. W. Howitt says that the bullroarer was used, 


_ | This “notching” probably refers to the nicks in the edges only; if not, the 
instrument must have had marks cut upon its flat surface like those seen on 
message sticks. 
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and was there called ttéindin—* Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” xiv 
pp. 301 and 313. 

Mr. Wyndham states that, among the aborigines of the 
western parts of New England, New South Wales, “the 
principal man who presided over the Bora made a most 
terrific noise with a piece of bark, having a string through it, 
cut something like a boomerang.”—“Journ. Roy. Soc. N.S. 
Wales,” xxiii, p. 38. 

The Rev. W. Ridley in “Kamilaroi and Other Australian 
Languages,” pp. 140-141, states :—“ This old man (Billy, a very 
old black fellow of Burburgate’) told me as a great favour that 
other blacks had withheld as a mystery too sacred to be disclosed 
to a white man, that Dhurumbulum, a stick or wand, is ex- 
hibited at the Bora, and that the sight of it inspires the 
initiated with manhood. This wand was the gift of Baiamai.” 
At p. 156 he also says :—“ A sacred wand, Dhurumbulum, given 
them by Baiamai, is exhibited; and the sight of this wand, as 
waved by the old men in the sight of the candidates, inspires 
manly qualities.” 

Mr. R. B. Smyth, in his “ Aborigines of Victoria” (1878), 
vol. ii, p. 285, says on the authority of Mr. Ridley :—* Among 
the ceremonies of the Bora is the exhibition of a sacred wand, 
which they say was given to them by Baiamai, the sight of 
which is essential to impart manhood.” 

In the “ Journal of the Royal Society of New South Wales ” 
(1882), vol. xvi, p. 207, Dr. J. Fraser, in referring to the Bora, 
says: “At some part of the ceremony, he [the novice] is shown 
a sacred wand.” At p. 216, he speaks of “the magic wand that 
Ridley mentions.” Again at p. 217 he says: “The next 
step in the process of initiation is interesting; the boombat 
[novice] is shown a sacred wand.” The same author, in 
“ Aborigines of New South Wales” (1892), pp. 13 and 19, refers 
in somewhat similar terms to the “ sacred wand.” 

There is no doubt in my mind that the “sacred wand” 
referred to by Mr. Ridley, and the other authors who have 
copied from him, is identical with the bullroarer. The great 
secrecy under which the information was imparted to Mr. 
Ridley agrees exactly with the mystery surrounding the use 
of that instrument; the uninitiated or the women are not 
permitted to see it, or to use it under pain of death. Although 
Mr. Ridley had given much attention to the languages and 
legends of the blacks, he does not seem to have been acquainted 
with the sacredness of the bullroarer, for we find that he makes 
no reference to any other sacred instrument except the “ stick 


* Burburgate is on the Namoi river about ten miles below Gunnedah, N.S.W., 
and is in the Kamilaroi country. 
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or wand.” In narrating the information obtained from Mr. 
Hornery, he states that “Each youth took up a piece of string 
with a bit of wood at the end, which he whirled round, with a 
whizzing sound, three times.” Loe. cit., p. 154. I am inclined 
to think that if Mr. Ridley had known the important part 
assigned to the bullroarer in the ceremony, he would have 
recognised its identity with this “ bit of wood at the end of a 
string,” and would not have passed it over with this scanty 
allusion to it. 

The “ stick or wand” was “waved by the old men,” which 
corresponds exactly with the way in which the bullroarer is 
used. It was “at the Bora” that it was “exhibited;” and it 
was “the gift of Baiamai,” which further confirms its identity 
with the bullroarer. It is also stated that this “ stick or wand” 
was called Dhurumbulum [Dhurramoolan], and that the blacks 
of Twofold Bay used this word for the name of their god 
(pp. 115 and 156). Among the Kamilaroi tribes whe attended 
the Bora described by me in the “Journal of the Anthropo- 
logical Institute of Great Britain,” xxiv, p. 419, the bullroarer 
was called murrawan, and the alternative name Dhurramoolan ; 
at the Burbung of the Wiradthuri tribes on the Macquarie and 
other rivers it is called mudthega as well as Dhurramoolan! ; 
and among the Gooreenggai blacks of the Paterson river it is 
known by the names of mudthinga and Dhurramoolan. 

Among the three last mentioned tribes, Dhurramoolan is a 
dreaded evil being who is supposed to attend at the initiation 
ceremonies, and the sound of the bullroarer represents his 
voice, which is said to have resembled the rumbling of distant 
thunder, or the weird roar of the wind during astorm. Aimong the 
natives of the Macquarie and Bogan rivers, and other Wiradthuri 
tribes a small bullroarer, called moonibear? is used in addition 
to the larger one. It has a short string, which is fastened to 
the thin end of a pliable stick resembling the handle of a whip. 
It has a shrill sound which is easily distinguishable from the 
loud humming of the larger instrument. The noise made by 
the movnibear is said to represent the voice of Dhurramoolan’s 
wife. 

To use the bullroarer, a beginner should attach to it a cord 
or string about 3 feet long, which he should catch in one 
hand, and swing the instrument with tolerable velocity round 
and round his head. The air will soon cause it to revolve 
rapidly on its own axis, in addition to the swinging motion, 
when it will begin to make a weird humming or roaring sound. 


” 


1 “Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” xxv, p. 298, Plate XXVI, Fig. 38. 
? See mz paper on “The Birbiing of the Wiradthuri Tribes,” “Journ. 
Anthrop. Inst.,”’ xxv, p. 298, Plate XX VI, Fig. 39. 
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The spinning of the instrument on its axis in one direction will 
obviously twist the string, which after a time recoils, and 
causes the spinning to take place in the contrary direction, 
thus unwinding the former twisting, and continuing till it is 
twisted the other way as far as it will go, when it again com- 
mences to unwind, and once more changes the direction of the 
revolution of the instrument on its axis. This is repeated con- 
tinually during the performance. At each of these turning 
points, between the twisting and untwisting of the string, the 
sound momentarily ceases which causes the intermittent hum- 
ming noise familiar to those who have heard the instrument in 
use. Variation in the intensity of the sound can also be made 
by swinging the instrument more rapidly at one point of its 
circuit than at others. The learner can keep on increasing the 
length of the string until he can use the bull-roarer with 8 or 
10 feet of cord attached to it. If the instrument does not 
commence to revolve on its axis after having been swung 
round the head a few times, allowing it to lightly strike the 
ground will have this effect, and the humming sound will at 
once begin. 

In using the moonibear it is only necessary to take hold of 
the handle, with the instrument hanging freely on the end of 
its string, and whirl it round as if it were a whip. As soon as 
the instrument begins to revolve on its axis, it will give out 
a shrill, whizzing sound, which can be heard for a considerable 
distance at night when everything is still. 


Explanation of Plate VI. 


The Australian bullroarers illustrated in this Plate are from the most repre- 
sentative collection with which I am acquainted. The figures are drawn simply 
as diagrams, showing the shape and outline of the several instruments, without 
any shading to produce perspective. It is thought that accurate drawings of 
the various instruments will enable the student to more thoroughly understand 
the copious written details of description. Those who wish to become more 
fully acquainted with all the uses to which the bullroarer is applied by the 
Australian tribes can contain all the necessary information by a perusal of the 
several papers on Initiation Ceremonies referred to in the opening paragraph of 
this article, and elsewhere throughout the paper. 


Figs. 1, 2,3, and 4. These drawings show the two sides and cross-sections of a 
bullroarer used by the aborigines of the Oscar Ranges, Kimberley dis- 
trict of West Australia, courteously lent to me by Mr. W. W. Froggatt 
in order that I might make a copy. The length of the instrument is 
2215 inches ; its breadth at the widest place 2} inches and its thick- 
ness ;’; of aninch. There isa hole in one end for the string used 
in swinging it. One side is convex and the other flat,’ a peculiarity 


* Several bullroarers which I have seen from the Kimberley district were flat 
on one side, which was more or less elaborately carved into rectangles, ovals, 
and various patterns by means of straight or zigzag lines, both with the grain 
of the wood and across it; the other side was slightly rounded, and had no 
carvings upon it. 
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I have before observed in bullroarers from West Australia. Fig. 

1 represents the drawings on the convex face; Fig. 2, those on the 

flat face; Figs. 3 and 4 being cross sections at the widest part. I 

_ unabie to ascertain the name of the wood out of which it is 
e. 

Figs. 5 and 6. The bullroarer here shown was given to me by a Kamilaroi 
tribe on the Weir river, Queensland, and was used in mustering the 
tribes to attend a Bora at Tallwood, at which I was present.’ It is 
nearly 11} inches long, 2} inches wide, and ,°; of an inch thick. It 
is made of mulga wood, and has six notches on each edge, not quite 
opposite each other, with a hole in one end for the insertion of the 
string. The instruments used at the Bora ring in the principal parts 
of the ceremonies were much larger than this one, being about 18 or 
20 inches long, and made of belar wood.? 

Fig. 7. This drawing represents the bullroarers used by the Wiradthuri tribes 
on the Macquarie, Bogan, and other rivers. It was given to me by 
the headman of a tribe on the former river, and was used in the 
Burbung ceremonies of his tribe. It is made of brigalow wood, and 
is nearly 13} inches long, 24 inches wide, and ~; of an inch thick. 
A cross section through the widest part would be similar to Fig. 6, 
but correspondingly larger. A string is fastened over the small knob 
at the tapering end, in the same way that a whip is fastened to its 
handle. 

Fig. 8 is the small bullroarer or moonibear used by the same tribes as Fig. 7. 
It is made of sandal-wood, its length being 5}3 inches; its breadth 
¢ of an inch; and its greatest thickness 3, of an inch The string and 
handle attached thereto, when given to me by the natives, were of the 
following measurements: The handle, made of mungal wood, 2 feet 
7 inches long, and the string attached to it 2 feet 8 inches in length. 
The moonibear is sounded at the Burbung ground during the continu- 
ance of the ceremonies of initiation. 

The form of the bullroarer shown in Figs. 7 and 8, representing the 
large and small kind, with the manner in which the string is attached 
to them, are in use over a large area, extending from the Macquarie to 
the Culgoa rivers, and probably farther north. Among the tribes on 
the Culgoa, the larger instrument is called wuddoolnurran, and the 
smaller, ghidjookumbul, and both are used in exactly the same way as 
the mudthega and moonibear herein described. 

Fig. 9. This drawing represents the goonandhakeea of the tribes scattered over 
the country between the Hunter and Macleay rivers in New South 
Wales. It is used at the Keeparra and Dhalgai ceremonies in the 
manner described in my paper on the “ Keeparra Ceremony of Initia- 
tion.”4 The instrument illustrated is made of iron bark, and is Ld} 
inches in length, and 3,4, inches broad. It is 4, of an inch through 
the thickest part, a cross section of which is given in Fig. 10, There 
is a hole at the narrow end of the instrument for the insertion of the 
string. 

Fig. 11 shows the mooroonga of the tribes occupying the Shoalhaven river and 
south-east coast of New South Wales, and is used at their initiation ; 
ceremonies in the way described in my paper on the Bunan.® The 
drawing shows a mooroonga made of stringy bark wood, 13 inches 
long, 24; inches wide, and 55; or an inch thick. In the smalier end is 


vai - ag Bora of the Kamilaroi Tribes,” “ Proc. Roy. Soc., Victoria,” ix (N.S.)., 
—173. 

? A small bullroarer, called mooniburribean, similar in shape to Fig. 5, but 
plain at the edges, is also used at the Bora ceremonies. 

* “Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” xxv, 315: Loe. cit., 319. 

4 “Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” xxvi, 320, 338. 

5 “ American Anthropologist,” Wash., x. 
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a hole for the string, and at the wide end there is a large triangular- 
shaped notch cut out of the wood, a peculiarity I have also observed in 
the bullroarers (mudjeegang), used by the Wiradthuri tribes located 
on the upper Murrumbidgee river. 

Fig. 12 represents the dhooanbooka or yoolundry, the bull-roarer in use among 
the Clarence and Richmond river tribes, and adjacent districts. Its 
length is 1 foot 11} inches, the breadth slightly over 44 inches, and 
its greatest thickness about $ of an inch. Its form differs from any 
of the others shown on the plate, by having a nick cut in the small end 
for the purpose of facilitating the attachment of the string. One side 
of the instrument is of the usual convex form, whilst the opposite side 
is stightly hollowed or concave, as iliustrated by a cross-section through 
the widest part of the instrument (Fig. 15). On the concave side is a 
shallow hole or pit about } of an inch deep, above which are several 
transverse lines, extending almost the width of the instrument. Along 
the median axis of the convex face of the bullroarer are about half-a- 
dozen V-shaped devices, with the apices pointing towards the larger 
end, and on each side of these marks are one or more rows of dots. 
As the large and small bullrcarers used by the tribes mentioned are 
both marked in a similar manner, the carving on the convex side of 
the dhalguigun is shown in Fig. 13, in order to save giving duplicate 
drawings of each instrument. 

Fig. 13 is a drawing of the dhalguigun, or small bullroarer, equivalent to the 
moonibear (Fig. 8), and is used by the same tribes as Fig. 12. The 
instrument illustrated is 5 inches in length, nearly an inch in breadth, 
and ;%; of an inch iv thickness, and is made of myrtle wood. The 
handle and string attached to it when in use are somewhat shorter 
than those attached to Fig. 8. It is likewise rounded on one side, and 
slightly hollowed on the other as in Fig. 15, and has the same charac- 
ters carved upon it as the larger instrument. 


In some of the bullroarers which have a nick or notch in 
the end to which the string is attached (as in Figs. 12, 13), 
there are also a few small projections, somewhat resembling 
the teeth of a saw, on both edges of the instrument, about on a 
level with the hole, or slightly in advance of it. When the 
string or sinew is passed through the hole, it is also twisted 
round the bullroarer, and the raised teeth referred to prevent 
its slipping, aud make the fastening more secure. 


Fig. 14. This drawing shows the gheewarra or ngaranya, the small bullroarer 
used at the initiation ceremonies of the tribes occupying the Macleay 
and Bellinger rivers, on the nerth-east coast of New South Wales. 
The length is 44 inches, the breadth 3% of an inch, and its thickness 
%ofaninch. It is attached to a handle and has a short string, and is 
used in precisely the same manner as the moonibear.' These tribes 
also use a larger instrument called yeemboomul, which is similar in all 
respects to Fig. 9 already described, and therefore a separate illustra- 
tion of it is not necessary. 


- 


It is unnecessary to add that there is no fixed size for either 
the large or small kinds of bullroarers among any of the tribes. 
The larger the instrument the louder the sound, provided it be 
properly made, but at the same time it is harder to swing it, 


1 “Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” xxv, 298, Plate XXVI, Fig. 39. 
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and the wear upon the string is increased by the greater weight. 
Generally speaking, a bullroarer from 1 foot to 18 inches in 
length is found sufficiently large for all purpeses. Bullroarers 
of the moonibear type are made just heavy enough to give them 
the necessary impetus through the air. 

Among the native tribes near Townsville, and other parts of 
the eastern coast of Queensland, I have seen bullroarers made 
of a thin flat piece of wood resembling a parallelogram in shape, 
with the corners slightly rounded off. Another peculiarity of 
these instruments was that the end containing the hole through 
which the string was inserted was slightly wider and heavier 
than the other end. They were about 1 foot long and 2 inches 
wide, of the usual thickness, and were bevelled off towards the 
edges, which were blunt like those illustrated in this paper. 
The strings were generally made of human hair. 
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Marcu 97H, 1897. 
E. W. BRABROOK, Esq., F.S.A., President, in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. 
The following communication was read by the Author :— 
“The Mythology of Wise Birds,” by Dr. COLLEY Marcu. 


The Presipent, Sir H. Low, Dr. Garson, Mr. Lewis, Mr. 
ATKINSON, Rev. Mr. Hutcuinson, and Mr. B. Pusey discussed 
the paper, and a vote of thanks was unanimously passed. 


The BERBERS of Morocco. By W. B. Harris. 


THE term Moors is so generally applied to the inhabitants of 
Morocco, that there are many who are unaware to-day that the 
population of that benighted empire consists of two distinct 
races, so distinct indeed that they boast of origins entirely 
separate and apart. While the Arab, or Semitic, invasion of 
Morocco did not occur until many centuries after the Christian 
era, the Berbers, a distinctly Hamitic race, had been inhabiting 
North Africa from time immemorial, even if it was not the 
cradle of their race. Of these Berbers but little is known. 
True it is that Algeria and Tunis have been opened up to 
European ideas and influences, but in spite of this the retiring 
character of the Berbers has tended not a little to keep their 
race in the background, though the French, often enough, have 
found it no easy task to subdue and pacify these turbulent 
people. But even before the conquest by France of Algeria, 
the Berber people of that country had amalgamated far more 
largely with the Arabs than has even been the case in Morocco. 
The explanation of this is easy to find, for in Algeria while both 
races were governed for long periods by an extraneous power 
—Turkey and Turkish Beys—it was only natural that the 
tribes of the two races in question, who shared between them 
the proprietorship of the soil, should find a common cause. 
Nor did the invasion of the country by French troops tend to 
widen any breach that might exist between the two races, for 
here again it was a mutual defence of the country and the 


religion they both shared against a foreign and, to them, infidel 
power, 
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But in Morocco there has been no common cause to unite the 
Berbers and Arabs, for since the first conquest of the country 
by the invading Semites, a deadly hatred has existed, which 
burns to-day as fiercely as ever, fanned into rebellion and 
warfare whenever the dominating Arab power attempts to 
enforce tribute, or practises some nefarious act of treachery, in 
which act the Moorish Government is unequalled, upon the 
more confiding and more manly Berbers. Everything in fact 
has tended through all these centuries to widen the breach 
between them, until to-day, even when inhabiting common soil 
in the cities, the two races remain entirely separate. So far do 
they hold aloof one from another that it is almost always a rule 
to find the members of each people favouring certain parts of 
the towns, and congregated together in quarters of their own. 
Thus it is that at Tangier, where the representatives of the 
Berber race are almost entirely Riffis of the Mediterranean 
coast, of whom more anon, while the town is given over to the 
Arab or Moorish population, the descendants of the Hamitic 
stock have built themselves an extensive village of thatch huts 
on the summit of a near hill, where they reside and own an alle- 
giance little more than nominal to the Basha, or Governor of 
Tangier, whose residence stares them in the face. And so 
throughout all Morocco, with the exception of the southern 
capital, Marakesh, where the Berber population is much larger, 
and where they seem to have so far amalgamated as to share 
the same quarters of the city. But it is not with the Berbers 
who have left their wild mountains to congregate in the 
proximity of the towns that we have to do here, for, although 
even in this case the type and language have remained un- 
changed, they have to some extent adopted the customs and 
the habits of the Moors, and accordingly some of the typical 
race character which is only to be found to-day in the remoter 
portions of the country, where the officials and rapacity of 
the Moorish Government have not reached them, and the 
immorality and depravity of the Arab are as yet unknown. 

The Berber population of Morocco may be divided into four 
distinct classes, three of which alone can lay claim to possess- 
ing the pure blood of their original ancestors. Although these 
four divisions possess much in common there are yet great 
differences to be distinguished by the observer. That they own 
a common origin none can doubt, and to this too tradition 
clearly points. There is a tale well known amongst the 
Berbers of Morocco of which the true and hidden meaning is 
yet to be evolved. 

Once, so the story runs, their common ancestor lived in a far 
away land where storms of wind were of constant occurrence. 
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Upon a certain day a young girl of the people was passing by 
the road-side when a king rode past. A gust of the wind 
raising her garments, more of her body than was decent was 
exposed to view. The king laughed, and for very shame the 
girl and her tribe migrated and came into what is now Moroccv. 
This tale, told to the writer by representatives of the various 
sections of the Berber race, differs little if anything in detail in 
the mouths of any, and seems as well known in the Riff, to the 
extreme north of Morocco, as it is on the southern side of the 
Atlas Mountains. Yet in spite of the fact that it is quoted by 
Riffi and Susi alike, these divisions of the race, together with the 
Berbers of the Central Atlas range, speak languages which, 
though undoubtedly related, are, except for individual words, 
unintelligible one to another, while in outward appearance the 
type is very different. 

Mention of the four divisions of the Berbers by name, and 
their geographical distribution, is necessary before any details 
as to their manners and customs and modes of life can be 
entered upon. Commencing from the north of the country 
we find the long strip of Mediterranean coast between the 
French frontier of Algeria and the mountains to the south of 
Tetuan inhabited by the Riffis, perhaps the wildest and most 
turbulent of all. Cut off from these to the south by Arab 
tribes, and inhabiting the northern and central slopes of the 
Atlas range, from Fez on the north to Marakesh in the south, 
are the purest Berbers of Morocco, the unexplored and little 
known tribes of Beni Mgild, Ait Yussi, Ghiata Beni Mtir and 
others. South of the western slopes of the Atlas, that is to 
say, south and west of Marakesh, along the slopes of the 
mountains and the valley of the Wad Sus, are the Susi tribes, 
with which may be counted those of Haha, Mtuga and others. 
South of these again and extending along the northern limits 
of the Sahara and the valley of the Wad Draa are the Drauis, 
or as they are more commonly called amongst their own people, 
the Haratin, a name implying freemen as against slaves. It 
is to this division of the people that reference was made above 
when it was stated that one class could not boast of pure 
Hamitie origin, for so largely have these Drauis intermixed 
with the black tribes of the Northern Sudan that in type, as 
well as in colour, they show more signs of their negro than 
their Berber origin, though their language is more closely 
related to that of the other Berber people than it is to the 
Genauia of the Sudan. 

Having now briefly dwelt upon the sections of. the Berber 
race to be found in Morocco, some few words must be said 
as to their nomenclature and the terms they use in describing 
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themselves. While the name Berber is traced back to an 
original chieftain “ Barbar” by some who have studied more 
or less this interesting people, they themselves generally 
know of no such fable as far as the writer’s researches have 
been able to discover, though the division of the people in- 
habiting the central Atlas undoubtedly do, in speaking, use 
Berber (plural Berebber) as one of their names, though even 
here they prefer the term Shleh (plural Shloh) which in their 
language signifies “nobility.” This term is common to all, even 
the Riffis using it of themselves, though less commonly than 
any other section of the people. A second, and as it were 
classical name, “ Amazigh”—also meaning nobility,—is. found, 
though it scarcely ever is used colloquially, being referred to 
almost solely when inquiries are being made from the people 
themselves as to their origin. 

It may seem strange that a race which possesses vastly 
superior characteristics and qualities, should for these many 
years have lain under the yoke of Arab supremacy, and 
especially so when in certain parts of Morocco the population 
is entirely Berber. More than one reason, however, has tended 
to prevent any great rising of the Shloh people. Primarily they 
are devout Moslems, and although but rarely recognising the 
temporal power of the Moorish Sultans they reverence their 
Shereefian descent from the Prophet himself, and hold his 
person ina sort of sanctity which, so long as no payment of 
tribute is levied, is sufficient to prevent a rising. But what 
more probably influences their general bearing toward the 
Arabs and the Government is the state of eternal warfare 
existing amongst themselves. It is a case not only of tribe 
against tribe and family against family, but often even of 
individual against individual. And this proneness on their 
part to local strife is taken,much advantage of by the Sultan 
and his advisers, who make a point of stirring up bloodshed 
by reference to ancient quarrels, or by promises for the future, 
in any case in which the amalgamation of two or more tribes 
seems likely to threaten either the throne or the Arab tribes. 
In places where the influence or arms of the Sultan have 
enforced a certain amount of nominal Government amongst 
the Berbers warfare is of every-day occurrence, and it may 
almost be asserted that every penny of the small taxation 
collected from them is only forthcoming after bloodshed. Even 
in such districts as the Government has been able to subdue, 
the representatives of the Sultan are meinbers of the tribe they 
are commissioned to govern, as no stranger could even attempt 
to hold jurisdiction over so wild and turbulent a people. The 
position of the Berber governor of a Berber tribe is by no 
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means an enviable one, for between the constant demands for 
cash on the part of his superior government and the difficulty 
and danger incurred in procuring the same from a dissatistied 
and rebellious people, his life is in daily danger from one 
source or the other, and while assassination by his own tribe’s- 
people is bad enough, the horrors and tortures of the dungeons 
of a Moorish prison are even worse. The spirit and bravery, 
however, of these governors is not seldom shown, and it is only 
a few years ago that a “kaid,” Ait Yussi, when besieged by his 
own subjects and finding all escape hopeless, blew himself and 
his family and castle to pieces by igniting the magazine, having 
previously opened the doors so as to fill the place with his 
enemy ; while it is a well-known fact that the kaid of Glawa, 
one of the most important if not the most important Berber 
subjects of the Sultan, is often the first to climb the scaling 
ladder when besieging some rebellious castle in his own juris- 
diction. But even in their warfare each division of the Berber 
race presents characteristics of its own. In the Riff, for 
instance, where bloodshed and blood feuds are of every-day 
occurrence, but few pitched battles take place, the avenger 
preferring to dog his enemy’s steps, till, from behind some bush 
or stone, he is able to pull the trigger upon him. To such an 
extent have their blood feuds increased in the Riff that the 
people of the tribes of that country assert that no one’s life is 
safe, for the very fact of relationship or tribal fellowship with 
another renders a man liable to lose his life at any moment. This 
is no doubt the reason why so many Riffis to-day inhabit 
Tangier, for here at least the laws of blood feud of revenge can 
be laid aside, though it is no uncommon occurrence that a 
would-be avenger will trudge the long mountain journey on 
the chance of a shot at his quondam enemy. Only a compara- 
tively few months since certain members of a Riffi tribe 
journeyed to Tangier and took their revenge upon another 
family in the public market-place, where for some minutes a 
regular fusilade took place and several lives were lost. That 
the Riffis, in common with the other members of the Berber 
people, are possessed of great courage there is no doubt, for 
the manner in which they fought and practically routed the 
Spaniards in the vicinity of Melilla in 1894 clearly demon- 
strated the fact. The facilities with which they have been 
enabled to procure arms from smugglers from Spain and 
Gibraltar has rendered them more dangerous than ever, and 
there is scarcely a male member of any of their large tribes 
who is not possessed of a Remington rifle and a considerable 
amount of ammunition. Even in quasi-civilized Tangier the 
liffi tribesmen carry European rifles, though it must be con- 
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fessed that they are an orderly body of men, and in spite of 
oceasional bloodshed, tend much to keep the peace. They 
act as guards over houses and property, and woe betide the 
robber at whom is levelled a Riffi firearm. A picturesque 
group a collection of these Riffis make, in their dark “ Jelaba,” 
or hooded garments, and with their long scalp lock wound 
round their heads or tucked into the yards of yellow woollen 
thread which they wear in place of turban or tarboosh. As 
a rule of short or medium stature, they vary very much in 
colour and complexion, for while many are red-haired, red- 
bearded and blue-eyed, the majority are fair skinned but with 
dark hair and eyes. Their language, which they preserve and 
speak amongst themselves habitually, is incomprehensible in 
general to the remainder of the Berber people, though in 
individual words, and even in a few expressions, similar, if not 
the same. No writing in their tongue exists, though Riffia, as 
it is called, is when necessary written in Arabic characters, 
for throughout their country the religious class are taught to 
read the Koran—though many do not understand a word of 
what the Arabic means—and thus a knowledge of Arabic 
characters is gained. Although jealously guarding their country 
from European influence, and the Riff has never yet been 
explored—they seek, on emigrating to Tangier, work with 
Europeans and become most trusty and trustworthy servants, 
faithful and affectionate and ready to protect their masters by 
word or act. As a rule they take to gardening, though many 
become indoor servants, for which their quiet and pleasant 
manners, good looks and honest characters fit them. 

While strict Moslems they do not seem to be fanatical, and 
are altogether in their natures much less passionate than their 
Arab neighbours. Their morality, too, is vastly superior to 
that of the Moorish townspeople, and they seem to appreciate to 
some extent the pleasures of home-life. The women do not as 
a rule cover their faces, except when in the town, or anywhere 
where the glance of Moorish eyes is likely to fall upon them 
In their own country the veil is practically unknown. 

The wildest specimens of these Riffi tribespeople who are 
ever to be seen in Tangier are undoubtedly the traders in wood, 
who in summer sail along the coast in their clumsy boats with 
raised prow and helm, and bring the pine wood with which 
their country abounds for sale. There can be little doubt but 
that these very boats and very men are the same that are 
respovsible for the constantly recurring acts of piracy off the 
Rift coast, for which the Sultan of Morocco is for ever paying 
indemnities. Even large sailing craft are attacked, the crews 
bound han and foot, and the vessel literally stripped of every- 
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thing except sufficient sail to carry the ship away, after the 
departure of the pirates. These Riffis of the Mediterranean 
are the sole survivors of the much-dreaded Barbary Corsairs of 
the olden days, whose, pillaging is said to have been carried as 
far as the northern coast of Spain and the western end of the 
English Channel. 

With regard to peculiar characteristics amongst the Riffis, the 
Moslem religion has obliterated most, for in accepting it they 
have accommodated themselves to the legal and religious rites 
incorporated in Islam. Therefore in such events as marriage 
ceremonies, etc., one may search in vain for some remnant of 
pre-Islamism. Their music has, however, survived in the Riff, 
where the double pipe of reed, and two ox horns, is still to 
be found, though nowhere else existing in Morocco. The form 
of their native-made guns is peculiar to themselves, though 
this must be, of course,a comparatively late distinction. In 
clothing they wear the exact counterpart of the Moorish 
mountaineers, with the exception of the embroidered woollen 
shirt in place of the cotton garment now in vogue, but even 
this is fast disappearing as European goods are gradually 
finding a market in their country. The only absolutely dis- 
tinctive feature, then, about the Riffi is the “gitaya,” or scalp 
lock, which is left to grow thick and long, and is either plaited 
and wound round the head or twisted into the “kheit,” or 
turban of yellow thread. Beyond this, a peculiar look, to be 
recognised only by those who are accustomed to distinguish 
them, it is almost impossible to detect a Riffi from an ordinary 
mountaineer of Morocco, for although the latter speak entirely 
Arabic to-day, there seems little doubt that they share a 
common Berber ancestor with the Riffis. 

Although these wild tribes of the Riff coast are the Berbers 
who most commonly come under the notice of Europeans, from 
their proximity to Tangier and the number who have settled 
there, they are by no means the most interesting of the Berber 
people, and to find the present representatives of the purest 
stock, where extraneous influences have borne but little or no 
effect, one must seek the wild and almost inaccessible country 
to the south of Fez, or the snowy heights of the Atlas Mountains 
and the country lying beyond. 

Whilst the Berbers of the Riff and the Atlas are dwellers in 
fixed abodes built of stone or native concrete, those of the forests 
of Ait Yussi and Beni Mgild are largely a nomad population 
and reside in tents, while on the northern extremity of the 
Sahara, both sedentary and nomadic Berbers are found. When 
the haunts of the wandering tribes are visited by explorers, for 
so far all attempt to penetrate into their country has failed it 
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will certainly be there that the most typical and interesting 
characteristics will be found; for by their practice of retiring 
into the high mountains and dense forests on the approach of 
danger, these warlike and untamed people have never been 
conquered, and have therefore adopted less than any other 
portion of their people the Arab habits and customs, though in 
this case also their religion must have done much to make them 
forget and disregard their old traditions. But the fact that 
they have never come into contact with outside influences, with 
the exception of such Arab ideas as have penetrated into their 
country, must have tended much toward their retaining their 
primitive customs, and it is in that direction that the explorer 
interested in the history and folklore of their race must turn 
his steps. So little interest is paid to such subjects by the 
Arabs, and so little does one come into contact with these tribes 
in Morocco, that the greatest difficulty is experienced in 
collecting any notes upon them. Many inquiries on the part 
of the present writer succeeded in obtaining an account of only 
one ceremony which is not in common practice amongst the 
Arabs of Morocco. When after a wedding feast the time has 
arrived that the bride should proceed to the tent of the bride- 
groom, the entire company retires. The youth thereupon mounts 
his bride and himself upon a mare and gallops amongst the tents 
of the village, the girl screaming out the while and striking 
each tent three times with a stick, as if to call attention to the 
fact that she is being abducted by force. No one of the writer’s 
informants could give any idea of the origin of the ceremony, 
beyond stating that “ formerly” brides were abducted. A like 
custom exists to-day in the neighbourhood of Tangier. When 
the women congregate in the fields to weed the green barley or 
reap the crops, a straw figure, dressed like a woman, is taken 
with them. This figure is stood up in the field amongst the 
corn. Suddenly men appear from a neighbouring village 
mounted on horses and mares, and galloping into the field 
the figure is lifted on to a horse and stolen, amidst the screams 
and cries of the women. A fresh body of horsemen then 
appear upon the scene and the straw lady is rescued, and 
handed from one to another and fought for, until, generally in 
a very dishevelled condition, it is returned to the women again. 
No regular day is arranged for this pretended abduction, the 
time depending upon the state of the crops, but the day and 
hour are made public previous to the event. Each village 
formerly practised this mimic struggle for the possession of the 
imitation lady, but now-a-days it has dropped largely out of 
practice and is but seldom seen. 

The writer’s personal experiences amongst the Berbers has 
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lain almost entirely in the southern portion of Morocco, 
amongst and beyond the Atlas Mountains. 

Although this district joins that inhabited by the Susis and 
the Haratin of the Wad Draa, the population belongs to the 
second division of the Berbers enumerated above, viz., those 
holding the central portion of the Atlas chain, and the 
country to the south and east, and thus more closely allied to 
these tent and forest Berbers both in language and character 
than either to the Susis or Drauis. In appearance they differ 
considerably, for while the wilder section show distinctly the 
high cheek bones, copper complexions and narrow eyes of their 
Hamitic extraction, the generality of the Atlas and trans-Atlas 
Berbers show characteristics as much Semitic as Hamitic, and 
no doubt, though proud of their origin and retaining their 
language as well a3 their hatred of the Arab, they are tainted 
with Moorish blood. In costume they differ entirely from the 
Berbers of North Morocco, for here the short brown “jelab” or 
sleeved cloak joined in front and boasting a hood is replaced 
by long flowing robes. The “haik”—the toga-like garment 
both in shape and manner of wearing—or the long “slham” is 
worn over a cotton shirt or “ chamira” which reaches the ankles, 
and which is very seldom indeed girded at the waist, the 
Shloh of this part having a great but inexplicable objection to 
wearing a belt or sash. In the higher Atlas the “slham” is 
replaced by the “ khenif,” a curious cloak of black sheep’s wool, 
much decorated and betasseled, and bearing in the centre of the 
back a large oval patch in dull red and small designs in 
coloured threads or silk. This distinctive garment, which is 
only found in a certain part of the Atlas, is said to crop up 
again amongst the Berbers of a mountainous range in Tripoli. 

It is in this part of Morocco too that the great “ ksor,” or 
castles, which the Berbers affect, are found. The origin of this 
style of architecture is a matter of conjecture, but it so far 
resembles the form of early Pheenician buildings as to po‘nt to 
that origin. Nor is it an improbable one, for it is more than 
likely that the early Pheenician colonists in Africa, and the 
Carthaginians, built themselves defensible fortresses, the 
manner and fashion of which has been handed down from 
generation to generation and is still adopted to-day. 

Nothing can strike the explorer who succeeds in penetrating 
into these regions more than the first view of these strange 
buildings, which even to our European ideas are of great size. 
As a rule, there are many such “ksor ” clustered together, 
forming a stronghold of whatever tribe may inhabit the district. 
They resemble one another in the form of structure very 
largely, what difference there is to be remarked being more in 
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size than in style. A square block of “tabia”—the native 
form of concrete—forms the centre of the building, at each corner 
of which rise towers, tapering from the ground upwards and 
ending in highly decorated and castellated summits. But few 
or no windows appear from the outside, though here and there 
are loopholes, used more for the defence of the place than for 
the purpose of admitting light. The lower storey rooms are 
usually absolutely devoid of any aperture save the door, which 
as often as not is closed, while the upper storey is lighted by 
holes in the roof which also answer the purpose of chimneys. 
Any intermediate storey that there may be is blessed with a 
few small narrow windows. The necessity of this incon- 
venience with regard to the supply of light and air is clear 
enough when some study has been made of the people, and 
their circumstances taken into account, for glass is unknown 
and. the cold of winter intense, though more probably their 
architects are influenced more by their desire to render the 
building easily defensible and as nearly impregnable as 
possible, than by any ideas of comfort or convenience. 

It is in this portion of Morocco, to the south of the Atlas 
Mountains, that tribal warfare is most rife, and it is seldom 
indeed that fighting is not occurring in some part or other of 
the barren inhospitable valleys of the southern slopes of the 
range. 

During a visit paid a month or two since by the present 
writer to the Kaid of Glawa’s stronghold on the southern side 
of the Glawi pass, he was able to collect many notes regarding 
the fighting propensities and manner of waging war existing in 
these regions. Space does not admit of any detailed description 
of the manner of attack and defence of the ‘“ ksor,” but, as a 
rule, failing starvation or a breach, the place is carried by 
means of scaling ladders thrown up against the walls. What 
was more interesting than the descriptions of the actual fighting 
was the manner of the division of the spoil, for here the Berber 
character can be traced, the laws and customs regarding loot 
and suchlike being no doubt of great antiquity. First, with 
regard to the prisoners taken by either side. In a country 
where blood feuds are for ever being waged a life is worth a life, 
and a life spared means death as a rule to the sparer or one of 
his family. Thus it is that all males are put to the sword, or 
as a matter of fact stabbed to death with the curved dagger 
of the country. The women are allowed to go free, though 
women in child are as a rule sacrificed, for fear that another 
male may be given to the enemy; otherwise no women are 
touched. If, however, any girl or young woman is found 
pleasing by her captor he can claim her, though he is obliged to 
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marry her, and she becomes his legal wife, and any children she 
may bear him, his legal offspring. Very different this to the 
more revolting ideas of the Arabs, whose brutality to women 
prisoners is extreme. For the rest, all goods and chattels, 
cattle even, become the property of the first to lay his hands 
upon them, though the loot is as often as not shared amongst 
the victors. There is another feature in their warfare, however, 
that must be described, and which tends to lessen the idea of 
wilful cruelty that exists amongst these Berbers, and shows 
that, though all male prisoners are put to death, they do not take 
life needlessly, and that it is only of a necessity that these rigid 
laws are put inaction. There are inhabiting these districts con- 
siderable numbers of Jews, who eke out an existence by the 
work of artificers and petty traders. As a rule they inhabit 
villages of their own, but it often happens that they are found 
within the walls of some “ Ksor” after its fall. In this case 
their lives are invariably spared, and they are handed back to 
their co-religionists for a ransom, while, except in very rare cases 
indeed, the Jewish women are untouched, and allowed to return 
to their fellow people, and given an escort that they may do soin 
safety. The Berbers, one and all, express the loathing they 
feel for the butchery of their warfare, but feud and quarrel im 
sparsely populated districts render such, they think, necessary, 
for the advantage in numbers of even one man tells in their 
fights. 

A word must be said as to the manner in which the Jews of 
these regions enjoy immunity from robbery and pillage, for no 
practical government exists. In their case, an ancient system 
known as “debéha,” or “sacrifice,” is in vogue. In plain words, 
the ancestors of Jewish families have, by means of “a sacri- 
fice,” fallen under the actual protection of certain Berber families 
who guarantee them from ill-treatment or robbery in return 
for a certain annual payment. Any injury to the Jew is 
looked upon as a personal matter, and the protecting Berber 
takes up the quarrel as if it were his own. The system is 
excellent, and the Jews reside in greater security in these wild 
regions than is the case where lawless Arabs rob and ill-treat 
them in other parts of Morocco. 

There is yet another feature found throughout the Berber 
race in Morocco, of which mention must be made, and this 
is the “zitat” or “mzareg.” Both words, though not originally 
meaning the same, have come to be identical in use, as terms 
for “ safe-conduct.” Thus, a stranger can, provided a member 
of the tribe is with him as “ zitat,” pass in absolute security 
through that tribe. “Mzareg,” by translation “a spear,” is a 
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to the fact that in former times a member of the tribe would 
give his spear, marked no doubt by some tribal emblem and 
recognizable by the remainder of the tribe, to a stranger, and 
this article was sufficient as a guarantee that his life and 
‘property were safe. Any mishap that might befall him would 
be avenged by the owner of the spear. The same custom holds 
good to-day, though spears have long since disappeared. As a 
general rule a member of the tribe accompanies the stranger, 
though sometimes a turban or handkerchief are given, which 
are worn in some prominent position by the holder, so as to be 
apparent to all. The last district of which the inhabitants 
possess unadulterated Berber blood is the Sus, or wide valley 
and surrounding mountains that lie to the south of the western 
portion of the Atlas range. The population is here a sedentary 
one, the houses resembling as a rule the “ksor” described 
above, with the exception that little or no decoration is to be 
found, and the high towers are generally absent. The Sus 
valley possesses a large town, Tarudant, the population of which 
is almest entirely Berber, though the officials representing 
the Moorish Government are usually Arabs. The Susis are 
renowned as gunmakers, workers in silver, and as gardeners. 
They are as a rule short men of copper-coloured complexion, 
high cheek bones, and narrow dark eyes, and in this they show 
their Hamitic extraction far more largely than the Berbers 
last described. They have the reputation of being skilled 
astronomers, astrologers and doctors, and also of possessing 
charms for discovering hidden treasure. Their knowledge of 
astronomy is certainly very limited, but as to the other sciences 
and arts to which they lay claim—astrology and treasure 
tinding—-the writer's ignorance of the subjects does not allow 
of any fair judgment of their skill on his part. 

With regard to the Haratin, or fourth division of the Berbers 
of Morocco, only a few words need be said, for so tainted are they 
by black blood that they have almost more in common with 
the negro than with their Hamitic ancestors. They inhabit the 
northern strip of the Sahara desert, their principal “ ksor” being 
situated upon the Wad Draa. Their language, Shelha, largely 
mixed with the Genauta of the Sudan, is known as Drauia. 
Many of these people emigrate into Morocco and Algeria on 
account largely of the scarcity of cultivated and food-producing 
land in their own country. They become as a rule water 
carriers and gardeners, though they are willing to engage in any 
labour not needing great skill. They are honest, thrifty ana 


shy, pleasant and good-natured, but as a rule stupid. They 
seldom, if ever, become servants, with the exception of gai- 
deners, and although sedentary in their own country are fond 
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of wandering from place to place, working a month or two in 
each, and finally returning to their homes with sufficient means 
to purchase a small portion of land which will allow of the 
production of enough food to hold life together. Such briefly 
are the Berbers of Morocco, a division of the Hamitic people 
well worthy of study and discovery, who have held themselves 
aloof from Arab and European alike, and whose wild country 
has been visited so seldom that the explorers who have reached 
any portion of it can be counted on the fingers of one’s hands. 
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Marcu 30TH, 1897. 
E. W. Brasrook, Esq., F.S.A., President, in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. 


A series of Photographs, by Mr. V. Porrman, Esq., illus- 
trating the making of an Adze by the Andamanese, was 
exhibited and explained by Mr. C. H. Reap. 


The following communication was read by the Author :-— 


“The Diviner and his Rod,” by T. V. Houmes; Esq., and 
discussion was carried on by Professor RUPERT JONES, Messrs. 
CoLLINGwoop, HowarTH and others. 


Mr. Hotmes also exhibited and read a short paper on a 
curious case that had been used in smuggling whiskey between 
England and Scotland. A cordial vote of thanks was passed 
for the two papers. 


APRIL 13TH, 1897. 
E. W. Brasrook, Esq., F.S.A., President, in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. 


The following communication was read by the Author :— 


“Some points in connection with the Anthropology of the 
Kafirs of the Hindu Kush.” The lecture was illustrated by 
the Optical Lantern. 


The President thanked Sir GEorGE RoBertson for the paper 
he had read, and discussion was carried on by Messrs. CLoDD 
CROOKE, BALFour, Reap, CoLLINGwoop, LEITNER, and GOMME, 
and on the motion of the President a unanimous vote of thanks 
to Sir George Robertson was passed. 
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KAFIRISTAN and ITs PEOPLE, By Sir GEORGE ScoTT 
RoBErTsON, K.C.S.I. 


[WITH PLATES VII AND VIII.] 


Ir may not be out of place to begin this paper by reminding 
you that Kafiristan is a country consisting of an intricate 
series of valleys, side ravines and gullies formed by spurs of 
the Hindu Kish and their sub-divisions, which run down on 
the Indian side of that great westward continuation of the 
mighty mountain barrier separating India and Afghanistan 
from the rest of Asia. The exact technical geographical posi- 
tion of this country need not concern us here; the only point of 
chief importance, in that connection, is that Kafiristan is a 
highland region, subject to snowfall and severe cold in the 
winter, while the heat of the summer months, though great, 
bears no resemblance to that stokehold temperature which is 
common in India at an identical season of the year. You must 
please bear in mind, then, that this region is hidden away 
between Afghanistan, Chitral, Badakhshan, and the independent 
Khanates north of Peshawer, and has nothing in common with 
the India you are accustomed to picture in imagination. 

In considering the manners and customs of Kafiristan, the 
influence of climate and of the physical characteristics of the 
country must not be forgotten, although the importance of these 
two factors in modifying the habits of a people, need not be 
insisted upon further before such an audience as this. Roughly 
speaking the climate of Kafiristan is temperate. The heat does 
not exceed that of Italy in the summer, nor is the cold at 
moderate elevations—say up to 7,000 feet—greater than that of 
some parts of Scotland in the winter. The rainfall is incon- 
siderable ; the arable lands depend mainly upon snow water for 
their moisture. Irrigation, consequently, is necessary nearly 
everywhere. An almost complete absence of wind, in the 
deep narrow valleys, is the last peculiarity which need be now 
mentioned. 

I have decided to make a somewhat unusual departure this 
evening, and to offer my information about Kafiristan in the 
form of a true story. That method seems to me best suited for 
the short time at my disposal. It will, I think, prove convenient 
to you also; perhaps more so than if I were to attempt to string 
together a series of bald dry facts upon a subject which is prac- 
tically unknown to many here to-night. My story will be 
illustrated at the end, but the pictures are intended, not so 
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much to depict the actual scenes I am about to relate, as to 
give some general idea of environment and to amplify the 
narrative. 

Once upon a time in the little hospital for women which, as 
is the custom of all Kafir settlements, lies just outside the 
village of Kamdesh, Kazhirbri, the wife of Lutkam, of the 
Demidari clan of the Kam people, gave birth to a little son. 
Her age was only sixteen, although she had been married 
several years, and had long ago put aside the fillet which binds 
the locks of the girl for the headdress which is the national 
symbol of womanhood. When she heard her child was a boy, 
her rapture was such that she became half unconscious, so well 
did she know, poor thing, the terrible lot of women in her 
country, neglected in childhood, overworked as field slaves when 
they grew older, and despised, badly fed and passively ill- 
treated all their lives, except for a few short days in early 
maturity when kind human nature brightens with love even the 
moral and physical degradation of a Kafir woman. Presently 
Kazhirbri roused herself a little, for the baby, wrapped in a 
fragment of half cured goatskin, was gently placed in her arms, 
and she knew that the ceremony of: naming him was to take 
place. She hoped her boy might be called Merik, as that was 
the name of a youth she had dearly loved, but whom she never 
could have married, nor ever thought of marrying, for he be- 
longed to her mother’s clan, and everybody knows a Kafir may 
not marry so near a relative any more than he may marry into 
his father’s or his father’s mother’s clan. Kazhirbri remembered 
that one of her husband’s ancestors had been known as Merik, 
so she almost held her breath as she strained her head to watch 
the baby’s lips, when a wise old woman began rapidly to mumble 
over the child’s forefathers in proper order. For that one 
mentioned by the reciter at the instant the suckling began to 
feed, would be the infant’s name for life. Alas! Merik was 
mentioned and passed; the infant commenced to drink when 
the word Lutkam was in the air, therefore he became Lutkam 
Lutkam, that is to say, Lutkim the son of Lutkam. 

After twenty-one days mother and child returned home, the 
proper ceremonies having been duly observed. Kazhirbri was 
still weak, for she had been very ill. But the end of the year 
was approaching and the Indian corn crop still had to be 
carried, so very soon she was to be seen toiling along the steep 
inclines, the baby tucked into the front of her single tunic-like 
garment, and a huge load crushing down her fragile body. Her 
husband was a kind-hearted man, but he had only one other 
wife at this time, and she was very old, so Kazhirbri had to 
work long before she was fit to do so, while he went to join his 
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partner at the grazing grounds to bring back the flocks and 
herds from beyond a neighbouring pass before the snow came. 
For otherwise they might fall an easy prey to a marauder, 
because no others of the tribe would be near enough to help. 
Then came the cold weather and the bad food, which alone 
women get, only occasionally supplemented by the great public 
feasts given by rich men qualifying, in that curious way, for 
high social and religious rank in the tribe. So she never 
recovered her lost strength, but two years later, when small- 
pox was making its periodic devastation, killing or crippling 
children by the score,Kazhirbri also caught the disease and died. 

As I have said, her husband was by no means unkind for a 
Kafir, so although he had noticed her long continued incapacity 
for hard work with something like resentment, yet as she was the 
mother of his only boy, that is to say, his only son who had not 
slave blood in his veins, he had always refrained from active 
unkindness, nor had he ever thought of selling her. Indeed, 
while she lay ill, he did everything he thought might save her 
life. He sacrificed a cow to Imra and distributed its flesh, he 
also lit a big fire in the dying woman’s room, where he invited 
a large company to dance to ‘the music of a couple of squeaking 
pipes, played by neighbours, while slaves banged an accompani- 
ment upon drums. The guests shuffled and stamped till the 
sweat ran down their faces. Kafirs are always in splendid 
training, but the reek of that sick room tried even their sinewy 
frames. Yet nothing would appease the gods, and one night 
the firing off of an old musket told all who were interested in 
her fate that Chandlu Kazhirbri, Lutkam istri, that is, Kazhirbri, 
the daughter of Chandlu, the wife of Lutkam, was no more. 
Lutkiam thereupon gave a feast, which is still remembered for 
the quality of the wine handed round. Everybody came, high 
and lowly, as the donor was universally respected for his birth, 
his wealth and for the number of enemies he had slain. Dead 
Kazhirbri, her thin waxen features just discernible amongst the 
gaudy shawls which covered the body, was raised on her bed, 
from time to time, while, to the sound of music, relatives and 
friends danced round the corpse, some in tears and with grief- 
convulsed features, but many smiling and happy. In the 
intervals orators extolled her family and her husband’s an- 
cestors, while her toothless old mother crooned lamentations 
intermittently. 

Lutkam, the son, was too small to feel his loss. He no longer 
was carried daily to the fields nor did he trot home over the 
steep hillsides, steadying his baby footsteps by frequent grabs 
at the red edge at the bottom of his mother’s skirt, which is at 
a height conv venient for the hand of a two- -year-old child. But 
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he was now the delight of his father, who never tired of carrying 
him about, or showing off or playing with the mannikin. It 
was amusing to see the w ay the man was tyrannised over by 
his pigmy son, who always got his way in the end. Once 
for instance, he insisted upon going too near Imra’s shrine, 
where children are not allowed. The father got angry because 
a sacrifice was being made in the presence of a large congre- 
vation ; he even cuffed the boy to drive him back. Speechless 
with anger and surprise, the little fellow stamped and raged 
until his repentant sire gave in, and let him go where he liked, 
before sobbing himself to sleep between the parental knees. 
All the bystanders, and even the great priest himself, murmured, 
somewhat dubiously, that Imra would never mind such a tiny 
child as that approaching his holy place. 

Gradually the fat little limbs hardened, and the small frame 
grew sturdy and healthy, so that, except for a little ophthalmia 
and a slight eruption of the shaved head, Lutkam the younger 
became as pleasant to look upon as an average English boy. 
With the growth of the body the mind also. expanded ; his 
surroundings educated him. At first he shrieked at the sight 
of the creat wooden effigies under the shed—the village Wal- 
halla—and even when his own mother’s image was erected a 
year after her death, although he enjoyed “the fun of the 
dancing and the feasts, and ever afterwards felt proud of the 
size and magnificence of the statue—because it indicated the 
grandeur of “his family—still for a long time he dreaded the 
glaze of the round eyes made of white stones. Next, he 
learned to merely wonder at the grotesque objects, and to play 
about them without concern; finally, he came to despise all, 
except a very few of his own ancestral monuments, and even 
to throw stones at them. 

Until the age of eleven Lutkam’s dress was a simple goat- 
skin and nothing more. His pursuits consisted mainly of long 
absences with his father at the pasture lands, where dairy pro- 
duce, which constituted the wealth, or at any rate the income, 
of the family, had to be looked after. In the winter, when 
the flocks were brought nearer home, much of the boy’s time 
was spent in the village, where he gradually developed in skill 
and strength until a stone shooter and toy weapons were re- 
placed by a good strong bow with a sheath of iron-tipped arrows. 
When his father’s blacksmith slave forged him a dagger, Lutkam 
knew the delights of manhood. Henceforward darkness had 
no terrors for him; with dagger on belt he could wander any- 
where at night, for Yush, the evil one, who lurks in rocks to 
seize hapless travellers, has no power against a Kafir wearing 
the national weapon. 
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In this same year three important events occurred. Lutkim 
became entitled to wear the clothes of a man, he went on his 
first raid, and his father was killed in circumstances I shall 
relate to you. A friend who was passing through the compli- 
cated ceremonies compulsory for all who desire to be “ jast” 
(or headmen) allowed Lutkim to participate in that part 
which qualifies boys to put on trousers, so his forehead and 
shins were smeared with blood and he was acknowledged a 
man. 

Often, while tending goats and cattle, his father or the 
servants had been obliged to be on the defensive against 
marauders; he had also seen one or two very loose hill skir- 
mishes in the grey of the morning, and once all had to fly for 
their lives from Pathans who were following Lutkim’s uncle 
to get vengeance for a midnight murder in their village ; but 
times had changed of late years, strong kings ruled in Afghani- 
stan and in Chitral, and Lutkam had never seen a man slain. 
Shortly after he attained manhood, as above described, during 
a sacrifice to the war god, Gish, the wild under-priest, who 
used to get temporary inspiration at such times, suddenly 
declared the god demanded more offerings, and had given the 
single mandate “Attack!” The tribal elders at once met in 
excited conclave to debate this subject. As all tried to argue, 
to declaim at the same time, the outcry was great. Only 
occasionally was there a lull when the stentorian tones of the 
high priest vanquished and stilled, for the instant, all other 
voices. It was finally agreed that the god’s orders must be 
obeyed, and that a neighbouring Kafir tribe should be raided, 
as it was obviously out of the question to assault Afghanistan 
or Chitral, while in the valley specified there was good pros- 
pect of plunder. 

No sooner was this decision made known than every male 
rushed for his arms, messengers were sent hot foot to all the 
other tribal villages, and in an incredibly short time the fighting 
men had assembled and started. The female augurs of Badamuk 
declared the omens propitious, so the expedition left in happy 
consciousness of supernatural approval. All the women left 
the fields, donned every bit of finery they owned, or could 
borrow, to dance incessantly day and night to the gods, in order 
that the tribe might get much loot and the men come back 
uninjured. Many brandished daggers or axes. At midnight or 
very early morning, the fitful blaze of a bonfire flashed now and 
again upon gleaming steel, or illuminated, for an instant, horned 
head- dresses, and strange clad sombre figures, bowed with weari- 
ness, but moving with fantastic energy ; “female voices, tired, but, 
shrilly discordant, added to the feeble drum tap of a slave boy, 
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were the only sounds as this Walpurgis witch throng flickered 
out of the heavy darkness to be at once reabsorbed into it. 

It was only by extreme celerity that the warriors could effect 
a surprise. They numbered 480, of whom Lutkim was almost 
the youngest. A wilder-looking party it would be hard to 
conceive. About one-fourth carried old matchlocks. All had 
bows and arrows and daggers, a few possessed spears, there were 
not more than half a dozen shields altogether, and not a single 
sword was to be seen. Most of the men wore nothing but goat- 
skins—the hairy side out. These garments were confined at the 
waist by a leather strap, dotted with iron studs, which besides 
the dagger, supported small leather pouches, or narrow wooden 
tubes, strung together like pan-pipes, for carrying gunpowder 
or articles of no size. A few individuals of the richer class had 
coarse cotton shirts and short wide trousers of the same stuff, 
a dozen or so had Shin caps on their heads and Chitrali or 
Minjini robes wrapped round them, but tucked up at the 
waist so as not to impede the knees in walking. No order 
was maintained. 

The advance was led by light-limbed young braves, with one or 
two of graver years, whose words were ever listened to with 
respect, for these men had terrible records, and one was covered 
with the scars of wounds. The swift noiseless step of the 
quick-moving Kafirs was strange to see; they moved as fast and 
silently as disembodied spirits, but their keen restless eyes, the 
frowning faces, the side to side head jerks, showed the concen- 
tration of their minds, and the eagerness with which they 
were searching the hill sides. They hurried along in single 
file, for the track was narrow. At a short interval came the 
main body with whom was Lutkam, and quite in the rear 
certain old men toiled along with one or two cripples whose 
physical infirmities compelled them to lag behind. For a boy 
Lutkam was a splendid walker, but he soon began to pant till 
he thought his breast would burst, and his shin-bones became 
like red hot iron bars. 

For hours the march continued, along the face of terrible 
cliffs, through streams, or rarely over single pole bridges, and 
seldom across level ground for more than a few yards. Two 
high passes had to be climbed. At the second, poor little Lut- 
kam fell down and was for some minutes unconscious, but he 
was hurried, encouraged or scolded by his father, and at length, 
without anything which could properly be called a halt, the 
Amzhi country was reached. The surprise was complete, 
the few Wai Katirs about fled at once and an enormous 
booty in cattle and goats was collected. One or two shots 
were fired and all seemed over. Ardent young men wanted 
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to start back forthwith to be home first with the good news, 
but older hands looked anxious; they warned all to drive off 
the animals quickly and to keep together. Indeed, time was 
scarcely allowed to eat the thick cakes of bread or cheese, or 
the dried refuse of the wine presses. Such food was hastily 
dragged from small goatskin bags or from the receptacle formed 
by pouching up the body garment above the belt; it was 
swallowed rapidly while the eaters ran about and urged the 
animals forward. But soon shots fell near, and the enemy 
reinforced to his full strength, was upon them. Numbers were 
on the side of the raiders, but the Amzhi people were mad at 
the idea of losing their property. They raced along, high up 
the steep inclines, to charge down upon the front or sides of the 
convoy with the courage of desperation. Hand to hand fighting 
with daggers was occurring intermittently all along the line. 

Furious as were the Amzhi, the captors raged at the thought 
of losing what they had won, and fought like Gish himself. The 
two Lutkams were at the tail of the convoy with a large group 
of fellow tribesmen. As they crossed a spot where the narrow 
track broadened into a small level space, formed by a little bay 
in the hills, with the river as the chord of the are, a strong band 
of the enemy flashed down the slope and fell upon them with 
a wild outery. Lutkam, the boy, knew hardly anything of what 
then happened, for a gun fired close to his ear deafened him, 
and he stood paralysed with fear. There was a flash of 
weapons, a gleam of passionate faces with staring eyes, much 
swaying to and fro, and then it was all over. Hardly a minute 
could have passed, but the boy’s father was lying on the ground, 
limp and still, with three others. Poor Lutkam could not stir, 
he could only gaze fixedly. He saw a friend rapidly cut off his 
father’s head and bear it away, someone dragged him by the 
arm, he was pushed and pulled; then the whole rear-guard 
went on again. At this point memory stopped; he indeed half 
remembers other short furious incidents, but perhaps they were 
dreams. He recollects how he arrived at his village and how 
all the women came out in tears, with great lamentations, to 
meet them. Then he slept. When he awoke, at least one day 
had passed, his legs ached with stiffness, one of his mothers 
(that is, one of his father’s wives) gave him food, whereupon he 
fell asleep again. 

After the funeral rites, which included the fixing of a straw 
man to the severed head, and much pomp and magnificence in 
the shape of gorgeous raiment for the lay figure, enormous public 
banquets, and interminable dances and orations, the poor frag- 
ment of humanity was carried to the above-ground cemetery, 
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for the sustenance of the dead man’s ghost. Then the dancing 
began all over again round a stuffed figure strapped on a bed, 
for otherwise it would have fallen to the ground many times as 
it was energetically jumped up and down or whirled about by 
great warriors, who outvied one another in showing honour to 
the dead Lutkim in this national manner. At length all the 
celebrations were ended and the last old woman had finished 
mumbling the dead man’s pedigrees, in conventional sorrow, so 
Lutkam the son returned to the ordinary work of life—for a 
year at any rate. Then the wooden effigy would have to be 
erected with lavish entertainments. 

Being young he soon forgot his troubles. It was consoling to 
stroll about in a dignified way, with an old goatskin thrown 
over his cotton clothes as a mourning garment, and to receive 
the sympathy of the people. Much pleasure was also to be 
found in leading conversation to the recent obsequies of his 
father and to mention, casually as it were, what enormous cost 
had already been incurred, and then to guess at what the effigy 
feasts would mean in the way of expenditure. 

He was not yet twelve years old, so his uncle (father’s 
brother) took charge of all affairs. This old gentleman’ was 
reverenced in the tribe because of the wonderful number of 
people he had slain; he now added to the popularity, thus 
obtainerigby distributing his nephew’s goods, with a bountiful 
hand, under the guise of paying adequate respect to the dead. 
The boy did not mind; he knew he was still one of the 
wealthiest of the tribe, for his father had been a skinflint, 
as well as.a dauntless blackmailer all along the frontier, not 
to speak of his great accomplishments as a thief. He had 
never been lazy or careless when there was a chance, however 
remote, to get plunder or to steal, while he would sometimes 
go near to starving himself and his family in order to save. 
As a result, there were immense flocks and herds, and the rarest 
cotton velvet robes, as well as gorgeous sham brocades from 
Peshawer, to be found in the rooms between the living apart- 
ments above and the cow stables on the ground floor, stored 
away in those great boxes which are used indifferently as recep- 
tacles for movable property or as coffins for the dead. 

Lutkam now began to develop hereditary traits of avarice and 
cupidity; his soft boyish features had an odd mixture of 
childishness and business cunning. Of the four widows left by 
his father, Lutkam married one, thus becoming his own step- 
parent, so to speak, while his uncle took over the rest with the 
general management of the land. Lutkam’s bride was three 
times older than himself, but a boy must of course have some 
woman to slave for him. 
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A year later a prime event occurred. Some Mussulmans 
were travelling in the country under a doubtful permit. They 
were very brave or reckless men, bent on trade. Various 
Kafirs had received bribes from them, and had then gone away, 
but as no one uttered objections of any kind the merchants 
concluded all was right, or with Eastern fatalism determined to 
run the risk in the hope of big profits. One day before the 
party was expected at Kamdesh, five young men of good family 
started down the hill for a narrow level space of ground by the 
river’s edge where certain overhanging rocks commanded the 
main path and afforded an excellent hiding place. Lutkam 
was taken also. Concealed in such a way that they could 
carefully watch. the track by the water, the little company lay 
in wait all night and many hours afterwards. Villagers con- 
stantly passed by but did not see, perhaps did not care to see, 
what was going on, At length the traders appeared, one 
behind the other, four panting under loads, the fifth without a 
burden, as he was unwell. 

Devoid of suspicion they reached the place of ambush, 
whereupon the Kafirs fired with steady aim, the matchlocks 
rested on the rocks. Although the range was not 20 yards, 
and although each marksmen had had a particular Mussulman 
assigned to him, only two men were killed, and a third wounded. 
Springing down from their hidden position the Kafirs quickly 
slew both the Mussulman that was hurt and the other who had 
escaped the bullets altogether, but the sickly youth was a few 
yards behind his friends. He stood for an instant, as if turned 
to stone, then he leapt back and fled like the wind. But no 
powers of speed could enable a fugitive to escape thus in 
Kafiristan. This boy, for he was scarcely more than a boy, 
blundered off the right track, ran under a bluff, to find himself 
brought up at a precipice ; he doubled, merely to fall into the 
arms of two pursuers who shouted over their shoulders to 
Lutkam, close behind them, “O Lutkdam, strike! strike!” 
Lutkam came up, drew his dagger, hesitated a second—and 
struck, 

This proceeding was admitted to be a dubious one, so there 
was no dancing to the war god. Reticence was maintained on 
the subject, and the incident itself came to be stoutly denied by 
all concerned in it, who found sufficient reward in the merchan- 
dise they obtained even after important headmen had been 
propitiated by gifts lest they should denounce the affair. 

Far different was another exploit, a year or eighteen months 
afterwards, when Lutkdm and his friends killed at night, as 
they slept, three tribal enemies in the middle of their own 
village in the Kunar Valley. That enterprise was hazardous, 
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for the Kafirs crept right in amongst the foe, therefore the least 
bungling with the dagger would have meant their certain 
destruction. As it was, they managed to sever the ears of the 
victims, and to bring away a turban cloth as well. Kamdesh 
was reached in the evening, so they had to stop outside the 
village all night, in accordance with custom. Time passed 
easily, for troops of friends came to admire and congratulate, 
food also was brought and splendid raiment for the next day’s 
functions. All was cheery, and the heroes occasionally stood 
up to sing the song of triumph and thanksgiving As the 
rather melancholy notes floated over the silent houses, every 
one knew that not only had Mussulman enemies been slain 
but that the tribe had suffered no loss. 

Early in the morning, decked out in finery, carrying orna- 
mental axes, the young braves marched to the dancing house 
with all the women of their families, who were bright with 
washed faces and radiant with enthusiasm. Each female 
carried a small wicker basket full of wheat. The heroes 
deposited the turban cloth on the ground in front of the 
rough stone altar, and with the women stringing out behind 
in a semicircle, shuffled and stamped in the most approved 
style. When there was a pause, to recover breath, the women 
showered wheat grains over the young men. It was a purely 
domestic affair, and members of other families passed by with 
scarcely a glance at the happy performers. 

By the time he was sixteen Lutkam had become one of the 
most swp-sap manji (cunning rascals) in the tribe. Not that he 
was a bad boy. Far from it. According to his lights he was an 
admirable youth. He never offended public opinion, and even 
his sale to Mussulman traders of his two half-sisters (daughters 
of a slave mother) for robes, gunpowder, sham jewellery and 
goats, was much applauded by his tribe and kinsfolk, for it 
proved that he was a good trader, a keen bargainer. As a 
matter of fact, the Muhammedans knew perfectly well they were 
paying an exorbitant price for the girls; but they were glad 
to get them, at any cost, for the double advantage of obtaining 
female slaves and at the same time converting Kafirs to Islam. 

About this time Lutkam fell seriously in love with a young 
woman of his own age, who originally lived in the Dungal 
Valley. But her home had been burnt, and she, with her 
family, forced to fly over the mountain ridge to the south of 
Kamdesh. 

In former days to conciliate the Muhammedans, their near 
neighbours, the Dungal people clothed their women after the 
Nursut fashion, that is, in dark blue trousers which hung in 
voluminous festooned folds, a long over-skirt of the same colour 
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and a similarly tinted skull cap which covered long plaited 
locks. In this garb—which from motives of economy she 
still retained—adorned with white metal ornaments, Lutkdm’s 
fiancée looked a really pretty girl. Subsequent to their 
marriage, he and she, for a week or so, were so desperately 
in love that they made an amusing and interesting couple. 
I frequently at that time saw them seated together at a 
top verandah window. They were always laughing softly 
and every instant glanced at one another, perfectly oblivious of 
the rest of the world. Of course he could not be seen walking 
about accompanied by his wife,so when he went abroad Lut- 
kam consoled himself with the society of his brother-in-law. 
After about a month of connubial happiness he quarrelled in 
a mild way with his wife’s brother and left her to go hunting. 
Thereafter she was like any other Kafir’s wife, a mere slave to 
her lord. 

On the frontier, Lutkam blackmailed, stole, raided, and 
occasionally murdered. At home he gave huge feasts, bore him- 
self well in quarrels, made love and danced with energy, and 
tried to swindle everyone of his acquaintance. Indeed, his sole 
fault was that he was an indifferent public speaker. In time 
he attained the rank of “ jast,” or elder of the tribe, and every- 
one said with a wise shake of the head, “ When he is older 
Lutkam Lutkam will be a very big man.” Finally, when the 
Amir of Afghanistan advanced his claim to Kafiristan, Lutkam 
fell upon evil days. Many of his relatives were on the side of 
the Amir; indeed it was through Kafir partizans that the 
Afghans conquered the lower part of the Bashgul valley, where- 
upon the tribes of the upper portion saw the uselessness of fur- 
ther resistance. Lutkim thought the matter over for weeks, even 
months, beforehand. He trimmed, lied and doubled in a way 
reinarkable even fora Kafir; but inthe end he was wrong. All 
his flocks were seized and he is now a refugee in Chitral, where, 
at the instance of the Government of India, he has been pro- 
vided with land and is fairly content. He is a typical Kafir 
of the well-born class. He has always been a good friend of 
mine, and on more that one occasion has given me much help. 
I also have been able to do something for him in return. I yet 
hope to see him again for he is still young, so perhaps some day 
we shall meet and I shall again watch him dance or swagger, 
hear him lie cheerfully, and find him in the future as in the 
= amusing companion, a capital talker, and a trustworthy 

riend. 

Before showing you the lantern slides, I wish to make two or 
three remarks concerning them. I wish particularly to say that 
they are of real scientific value. In Kafiristan I took a very 
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large number of photographs. I also brought away with me 
specimens of clothing, weapons, household utensils, musical 
instruments, etc. It is especially from my photographs that 
Mr. McCormick has drawn the pictures, which I hope you will 
agree with me are clever and beautiful. To give you some idea 
ot how they were done, I may mention that the drawing of the 
women dancing, the last of the series, was carefully constructed 
from about five and twenty of my photographs—snap shot photo- 
graphs with a kodak. One or two of the slides have been made 
direct from my photographs—they consequently will appear less 
clear than those which have gone through the intermediate 
process of being drawn in black and white by Mr. McCormick. 
Mr. Simpson has taken great trouble in making these slides 
from Mr. McCormick’s drawings, and I feel greatly indebted to 
him for his work. 


Mr. WILLIAM CROOKE, after remarking on the interesting 
paper communicated by Sir George Robertson, suggested that 
it might, with advantage, include more detailed information on 
the popular religion and folklore of a people who stand as it 
were on the watershed of two faiths. That they have been to 
some extent affected by Indian influence is clear from their 
adoption from that source of the fairy known as the Yech, who 
represents the Yaksha of Hindu mythology, the attendant on 
Kuvera, the god of wealth. It would also be interesting to 
work out the extent to which they have been affected by Greek 
influence, which was obvious in some of the exhibits laid before 
the meeting. 


Mr. J. F. CoLLinGwoop wished to ask a purely ethnological 
question. He understood that Sir George Robertson spoke of 
Tatars as the inhabitants of the region described. It seemed 
to him, the speaker, that most of the photographs exhibited 
indicated a semitic facies ; but there was one especially of two 
young men which showed unmistakably Mongolian origin. 
Could the author inform the members as to the proportions of 
the racial mixture in those people ? 


Dr. LEITNER: I did not expect the treat that we have all 
enjoyed in having Kafir life and customs portrayed in the shape 
of a charming story—an admirable precedent that readers of 
papers on little known tribes would do well to follow. What I 
expected from the notice were such additions to the Anthro- 
pology of the Kafirs as “measurements,” for, although those of 
the Dards and Kafirs, who are ethnically kindred races, that I 
now hand in to the able lecturer, and to this learned Society 
for publication in its Journal, are only those of twelve persons, 
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though typical of eight tribes, more are wanted, and would be 
hailed with special satisfaction by the Anthropological Institute. 
Indeed, it may be said that the subject of the Kafirs is one 
which this Institute has peculiarly made its own, and its late 
President especially, Dr. Beddoe, examined the Kafir Jamshéd, 
a nephew of the famous General Feramory, whom I brought 
home in 1872, with an anthropological minuteness that will 
ever be an example to the students of our science. Several of. 
you may remember the narrative which he gave of his adven- 
tures in the Amir’s service, and the appeal he made on behalf of 
his fellow Kafirs then already threatened by Afghan extirpa- 
tion, enslavement, and displacement. I can only add that his 
account of Badakhshan, to which he lent an Afghan battery as a 
Major of Artillery, was the first, as it is still the fullest and 
truest account of that country that we possess. What he then 
predicted has come true, and in spite of the efforts of learned 
and philanthropic Societies, in which your President took a 
worthy part, the Kafirs, as a nation, exist no longer. The 
vestiges of Greek art, of which the tripod in Sir G. Robertson’s 
most interesting collection here exhibited, as well as the dagger, 
oil-lamp and footgear, which I have now brought, bear witness, 
are being more and more obliterated ; the picturesque multitude 
of gods or deified ancestors, whose equestrian effigies in a 
country where horses are practically unknown,show an antiquity 
of Centaurs, will be submerged in the monotony of Mahomme- 
danism, although the national dances, of which Dr. Robertson 
has described some, will linger on, and vestiges of their Bacchic 
hymns, to which Col. Holdieb has alluded, and their dialects, 
which I have been studying, will, as also perhaps the inscriptions 
in an archaic Greek character referred to by Mr. Senost, may yet 
recall, for a time, the ancient colony said to have been founded 
by Dionysus at Nyssa, and rediscovered, as compatriots, by 
Alexander’s troops. Increased by Hiram refugees from the 
south, Buddhist emigrants from ancient Kabul and Kandahar, 
and Zoroastrians from Balkh, the ancient Bactria—all from 
Mussulman persecution, the Kafirs have resisted encroachments 
by Afghans and Pathans for 1,000 years, at last to fall before 
modern weapons of destruction. On the confines of Kafiristan, 
diseases and many vices had before been introduced by their 
neighbours, and the Bashgalis were compelled by the Mehters of 
Chitral to raid certain travellers. Otherwise, they ever pos- 
sessed the splendid courage, the domestic affections and the 
classical beauty to which Sir George also bears his valuable 
testimony. Indeed, in their joviality, love of money, drink, 
fun and sport, fear of public opinion and endless discussions in 
their local parliaments, they rather bear resemblance to their 
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English “brethren.” They are certainly neither Semitic nor 
Turasian, as one or other of the speakers—certainly not Sir 
George—may appear to think. They are not even a branch of 
the Iranian subdivision of the Aryan family, but practically 
pure Aryans with a strong basis of Archaic Greek. The “Yatsh,” 
to whom allusion has been made, are not the “ Yuechi,” or 
white Hurs, but the “ Yakshas,” or the attendants on the 
Indian Plutus, Kuvera, the god of wealth; beings sometimes 
good and at other times evil, and forming a charming antithesis 
to their fairies. Mr. Clodd, for one, would greatly appreciate 
their folklore and that of the Dards, and an example of the 
anthropomorphic tendency of the Kiifirs is their expostulation, 
when dying, on the Lughman side, “ You may punish me, oh 
Deity, but I have enjoyed myself.” (Cheers.) 


Mr. ReaD alluded to the interest of any authentic records of 
such an interesting district as the Hindu-Kush, which, lying on 
the borders of so many different races, would from its physical 
character naturally preserve ancient customs and traditions 
likely to disappear in the more frequented tracks. Thus one 
might expect to find among the Kafirs traces of ancient civilisa- 
tions like those of Persia, India, or Bactria, the latter art carry- 
ing with it an infusion of Greek culture. Any one familiar 
with the Lycian tombs brought home by Sir Charles Fellows,! 
and now in the British Museum, would at once see a strong 
resemblance between them and the Temple of the goddess 
Dizane. Such a resemblance might perhaps be a coincidence, 
but we find it somewhat confirmed by the shape of the tripod 
howl used by the Diviner,? which would seem to be identical 
with classical objects of the same kind. 


Description of Plates. 
Pirate VII. 


Fig. 1. Dancing Axe (KAzHA) used by RAmGuL Kiafirs, shaft of wood, spiral 
ornament and knob at top made of brass, as is also the blade, used 
exclusively for ornamental and ceremonial purposes. 

Fig. 2. Dancing Axe (KAzHA) used by BASHGUL Kifirs, shaft of wood, carved, 
upper end tipped above with brass, below with iron. The blade is 
of good steel with one or two brass studs for ornament, and when 
struck with the finger nail should emit a particularsound. These 
axes also are only used for ceremonial purposes or as symbols of 
dignity. They are highly valued and descend as heirlooms from 
father to the son who succeeds as head of family. 

Fig. 3. Dagger (kaTIR). The national weanon of the Kafir. Handle (KaTIR 
MUSHT) iron; sheath (SHPIK) wood enclosed in iron or brass, 
except at back, often ornamented with silver studs; blade (PRUs) 


1 Vid. Fellows, “Travels and Researches in Asia Minor, more particularly 
in Lycia,” London, 1852. 
2 Roberton, “ The Kafirs of the Hindu-Kush,” London, 1896, p. 421. 
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good steel, edge (azm) double point (cnr) strong. Used for 
every purpose for which a sharp-edged implement can be em- 
ployed—for fighting, for a butcher’s knife, for cutting food, etc., 
ete. 


g. 4. Vessel for holding ghee (clarified butter). It is called in Kéfir 


GANOLKALCHIK. Made of walnut wood elaborately carved. It 
is used as a domestic utensil and also at sacrifices to contain the 
ghee with which the fire is made to flare up. 

. 5. Winnowing scoop (sHURUK) made of any wood. Unornamented. 
Used by women. 


Pirate VIII. 


1. Ornamented tripod used by the Waigul Kafirs, legs iron, bowl carved 
walnut. It is intended to hold food at meal times. In the 
Bashgul valley wicker hour-glass-shaped low tables (cHiRo) are 
employed for this purpose. 

2. Female effigy (s;UKOR=WOMAN and DAZI=EFFIGY). As this is seated 
in a chair it would be called SHINGIABAN DAZI or PASHINGIABAN 
pAzi. Erected to memory of deceased person, one year after 
funeral ceremenies. These effigies are of all sizes—some very 
large. 

brow ornament worn by Kafirs. Made of silver. 

The ornamentation is probably intended for mammary glands. 

Bashgul woman’s large earrings are called cuuk, the small 

variety TUCH, and particular kinds have special numes, KARMALI, 

KARWAI, KARDUNAT, etc. 


SHRINE OF THE GODDESS Dézane. 
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Discovery of the Lost FLINT Mines of Eeaypet. 
By H. W. Seron-Karr. 


ALTHOUGH these implements have been last week shown at 
the Royal Institute and Royal Archzological Institute, this is 
the first occasion on which I have read a paper. 

The implements from Egypt are from the long-lost flint 
mines which I discovered last November, with the assistance 
of Johuson Pacha and the Bedouins. 

They are situated in the eastern desert of Egypt, some at 
a distance of about thirty miles from the Nile, some nearer, 
in the Wady-el-Sheik district. 

During a period of three weeks, all the time I could spare, I 
made a fairly complete search and examination of the mines, 
from eight different camps. Many of the types of implements 
are new to science; I took specimens to Professor Petrie who 
was excavating at Behnesa. As they have become the property, 
as mentioned below, of the Liverpool Museum, together with 
the right of description, I am unable to say more, or give 
illustrations in the Society’s publications. 

The workings are in some cases along ledges on the faces of the 
cliffs ; in other cases on level ground on the step-like tiers or 
plateaux, which descend from the high table-topped mountains 
to the dry sandy bed of the Wady-el-Sheik. These latter 
resemble the ruins of cities with walls and towers, overthrown 
by an earthquake, and present a fearfully desulate appearance. 

The only vegetation is a scanty growth of desert plants in 
the watercourse of the Wady-el-Sheik. The only wild animals 
I saw for three weeks were a herd of ibex, a gazelle, a large 
straw-ccoloured mouse which came into the tent, and some 
horned vipers which the Bedouins killed to show me. 

Of paleolithic implements, or the very earliest known, 
which we may reasonably imagine may date back one, two or 
three hundred thousand years or more, I only found two at 
the mines; the remainder at Abydos, Naqada, Nagh Hamadi, 
Thebes and other places in the western desert, where I also 
camped and spent a considerable time. 

At some mines near camp No. 2, on my third expedition, 
are some shafts about 2 feet in diameter, filled up with drifted 
sand, and surrounded by masses of excavated rock neatly 
arranged. 

Most of the mines had a central work-place where most of 
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the objects were discovered. There is one exception, namely, 
the clubs or truncheons which lay distributed uniformly in 
certain mines as though hurriedly left when the mines were 
last abandoned, which perhaps took place long before the 
historic periods. I therefore conjecture that each workman 
carried one attached by a thong, either as a weapon or a tool. 

It is possible that Mr. H. O. Forbes or someone else may 
later on figure and describe the unknown types. They have 
been acquired for the Museum by the Corporation of Liverpool. 

I have just seen Professor Petrie, and he assigns an enormous 
interval of time to the types represented, namely, from 
paleolithic ages to the 12th dynasty. Sir J. Evans, Sir H. Peek, 
Professor Sayce, Sir J. Lubbock and others have been here this 
afternoon and are prevented by engagements from attending 
this meeting. With regard to the truncheons the concensus of 
opinion is that they were used point-first, and from the positions 
in which they were lying, I have not the slightest doubt that 
they were the tools, one of which each workman carried. 
Professor Sayce does not: agree with Professor Petrie, but con- 
siders that all the implements, without exception, are prehistoric. 
I shall probably re-visit the mines to map them. 


Mr. ALLEN Brown congratulated Mr. Seton-Karr on his most 
important and interesting discoveries in Somaliland and Egypt, 
and also archeologists generally on the valuable additions to 
our knowledge which had acerued from Mr. Seton-Karr’s 
repeated journeys to East Africa. 

His first discovery of Paleolithic Implements on or near the 
surface in Somaliland was startling, but still more so was the 
large mass of implements found in one locality in such a way as 
to indicate that there existed there a large settlement or “ city,” 
of these ancient men. 

His discovery, too, of the old mines or quarries in Egypt was 
also a remarkable find, for there he not only met with the im- 
plements of Paleolithic type, but the tools with which the 
flint had been worked. 

In looking over these large collections both from the settle- 
ments and the mines now exhibited, he (the speaker) was struck 
with the number of specimens, which appeared to be of inter- 
mediate, or as he had already suggested, Mesolithic types—be- 
tween the Neolithic and Paleolithic forms—intermingled with 
those of Paleolithic types—pointing to the evolution and con- 
tinuity of the existence of man in Egypt and elsewhere, the 
evidence of which he had laid before the Institute in 1892. 

_ What is called (for want of a better definition) the Palzo- 
lithic period was one of indefinite extent and of enormous 
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duration, and the forms gradually changed; moreover, the 
pointed and other implements were not the work of a par- 
ticular race or people, but represent the simple ideas and 
wants common to all, and their course of development or 
grades of incipient culture. 

It would be interesting to know whether the flint at the 
quarries, which appeared to be an impure earthy variety, was 
found in layers in the chalk or limestone, as it is found in 
England, and also whether the ancient workers followed the 
lines of flint by galleries from the shafts where they found the 
most suitable material as occurred in the cave of Grimes Graves, 
near Brandon, where the miners left their picks of antler be- 
hind them, whereas the African miners appear to have used 
flint picks. 

On the tables were implements of quartzite, and other much 
older rocks than flint, found at the settlement—it would be 
interesting if Mr. Seton-Karr could tell us whether such rocks 
were found in the vicinity, otherwise they must be accounted 
for by barter between tribes. Although the collection must be 
regarded as prehistoric and probably as beyond tradition, it 
was of interest to note that Somaliland, in which this large 
collection of stone implements had been discovered, formed 
part of the region which Professor Flinders Petrie believed to 
be “the sacred land of Punt,” “the Land of the Gods,” of the 
inscriptions, from which a very early immigration into Egypt 
took place. 


Remarks were also made by Prof. Gladstone, Prof. Balfour 
Mr. Stopes and others, to which Mr. Seton-Karr replied. 


Description of Plates. 


Plate IX.—Fig. 1. Quartzite; Somaliland. Length, 7} inches. 
Fig. 2. Quartzite; Somaliland. Length, 5¢ inches. 
Fig. 3. Quartzite; Somaliland. Length, 73 inches. 
(All now in the Museum, Melbourne, Victoria.) 
»  &—Fig. 1. Quartzite; Somaliland. Length, 73 inches. 
Fig. 2. Flint. From the flint quarries of Egypt, discovered by 
Johnson Pasha. Length, 74 inches. 
(Both in the Museum at Melbourne.) 
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FURTHER DISCOVERIES 9f ANCIENT STONE IMPLEMENTS in 
SOMALILAND. By H. W. Seron-Karr. 


(WITH PLATES IX AND X.] 


From the results of my sixth journey into Somaliland, in 
search of paleolithic stone implements, I am of opinion that 
the large quartzite and flint implements of great weight and 
size and exquisite workmanship, and I believe the most perfect 
at present known, are to be found in one spot in Somaliland, 
and one only. This spot I have now thoroughly searched, 
with, I think I may say, surprising results, exceeding those 
obtained on the same spot twelve months before. The small 
implements which I first discovered all over Somaliland were 
thought to be neolithic. During my fifth expedition I dis- 
covered this palzolithic settlement whilst tracking lions. 

When those first discovered were brought home for exami- 
nation, they were thought from their appearance and type, 
and from the condition of their discovery and situation, to be 
of palolithic age. The Treasurer of the Royal Society 
then made a communication to that body stating’ that the 
implements were absolutely identical with some from the 
valley of the Somme, from the laterite deposits of India, the 
North London Gravels, Central Italy, the valley of the Manza- 
nares in Spain, the valley of the Euphrates, and _ the 
Pleistocene deposits of N.W. Europe, and that we need no 
longer hesitate in claiming them as paleolithic. I have now 
made a further examination of the geology of the district, and 
brought some specimens of rock from the strata exposed. 

In papers previously published in this Journal, I stated that 
stone implements were found all over Somaliland; all that I 
found, however, elsewhere than in this one spot were thought to 
be of early neolithic age. These were small though numerous, 
and are not met with in any quantity in this one spot where 
the 2 lb. and 3 lb. implements 6 and 8 inches in length are 
so numerous and perfect. This spot I will now describe. It 
is not a paleolithic workshop because there are no chips here, 
but the place has many natural advantages, and was, I think, 
a stronghold of primeval man. 

I think I may say I have now run paleolithic man “to 
earth” in tropical Africa, so far as I know for the first time. 
This implementiferous place is on the western face of a low 
hill, forming the right bank of the Issutugan, distant 85 


1 “ Proc, Roy. Soc.,” Vol. 60, p. 20; “Journ, Anthrop. Inst.,” xxii, p. 271, &c. 
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miles in a straight line S.W. of Berbera, which is the best 
harbour on the coast, and about 75 miles or four days’ march 
with camels from Bulhar, which I chose as my point of dis- 
embarkation as being nearer the scene of operations. The 
present bed of the river lies about 200 feet below, and in 
prehistoric times may have been a large stream. 

On this hill, free from river action, deposition or denudation, 
they may have lain in safety for 200,000 years. This imple- 
mentiferous hill commands the finest view to be had in the 
district. On the west the horizon consists of districts claimed 
(wrongly) by the King of Abyssinia: 80 miles east can be 
seen the blue outline of Golis, over 6,000 in height ; the south 
is bounded 20 miles away by the cliffs bordering the great 
waterless plain, and on the north can be seen the tremendous 
basaltic gorges through which the Issutugan finds its way 
towards the maritime plain of the Red Sea. This favoured hill 
is about 3 miles in length, and is surrounded on three sides by 
sand-rivers—the Bolgasham, the Dago, and Issutugan, in which 
even in this arid country there is always an abundance of good 
water. The hill is of limestone, but covered to a great depth 
with alluvial deposits much solidified, and containing boulders 
of flint and quartzite ; these boulders occur elsewhere, but this 
earth deposited in ancient times seems here of unusual thick- 
ness, many other parts of the country consisting of bare rock 
thinly covered with vegetation. This ridge or hill seems to 
have escaped denudation, except by rain drops, which has 
sufficed to lay bare the implements which were generally in 
twos and threes raised on little pillars of earth, like stones on 
a glacier, or lie on the bottoms of innumerable little gullies. It 
is about 3,000 feet above the sea, and as Dr. Gregory has 
stated, has never been under water since the Neocomian 
Period. 

I spent about nine days here in systematic search, and found 
no chips and few hammer-stones and almost all the implements 
were large and perfect. Having completed the search of the 
entire district, it was as much as my camels could manage to 
transport the implements to the coast. 

M. Dupont has a few implements at Brussels from the 
Congo region, but these he believes to be of later or neolithic 
age. 

Somaliland has been well traversed, and an excellent map 
has been made of it by Captain H. G. C. Swayne, and an 
accurate description of the physical features of Somaliland has 
been given in his lately-published book, “ Seventeen trips in 
Somaliland.” Colonel A. Paget and many other travellers to 
whom I mentioned my discoveries, showing them specimens of 
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these large flint and quartzite implements, have crossed and 
recrossed the country in every direction. But neither they 
nor I during my six expeditions have discovered a single large 
palwolithic implement, excepting on this one spot, to which I 
alone have hitherto had access. 

I have little expectation of making any further finds of 
ancient stone implements in these districts until the interior of 
Abyssinia is opened up to ordinary travellers. 


Fig. 1. Quartzite, Somaliland. Length, 5} irches. 
Fig. 2. Somaliland. Length, 63 inches. 


(Both in Museum at Melbourne.) 


FIG. 1. FIG, 2. 
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On the ANTHROPOLOGY of BritTANy. By Professor PAu. 
TopinarD, Honorary Fellow of the Institute. Communi- 
cated by J. G. Garson, M.D. 


THE following communication, in the first instance addressed to 
me, contains observations of so much interest and importance 
as to merit the widest publication we are able to give it. I have, 
therefore, no hesitation in presenting it to the Institute for 
reading and publication in our Journal, as I feel confident that 
the observations of so eminent an observer and anthropologist 
as Professor Topinard will be read and studied by his fellow- 
workers in this country and elsewhere with the care and atten- 
tion they deserve, and be regarded as a valuable contribution 
to our knowledge of the Anthropology of a portion of North- 
Western Europe. In order that anthropologists may have Pro- 
fessor Topinard’s views before them, as expressed by himself, 
and without any modification such as might unintentionally be 
imparted to them in translation, I have thought it desirable to 
present his paper in the original French in which it was written. 
—J. G. GARSON. 


Mon CHER COLLEGUE, 

J’arrive de la Bretagne, que je visitais pour la quatri¢me fois, 
et j’en rapporte des impressions nouvelles qui, rapprochées de 
mes précédentes, et de ce qui a été publié sur ce sujet, me 
permettent cette fois une vue d’ensemble. 

Ces tournées d’un coté ou de l'autre sont mes vacances 
annuelles; je n’ai pas la prétention d’y travailler secundum 
artem ; je neemporte aucun instrument, je ne remplis aucune 
des feuilles d’observations que, vous et moi, nous prescrivons ; 
je ne fais pas méme de pointages, 4 la facon du Dr. Beddoe. 
Je me borne a regarder les dimanches 4 la porte des églises, 
les jours de marché et les jours de Pardon, qui sont, comme 
vous le savez, des occasions de rassemblement de toutes les 
populations environnantes, et 4 prendre des notes sur les types 
que je parviens & déméler et 4 opposer les uns aux autres. Je 
ne puis donc parler d’indices, ni de mesures, et faire intervenir 
la, statistique; je manque des éléments voulus pour faire un 
mémoire, et cependant les résultats auxquels j'arrive méritent 
parfois d’étre enregistrés. Tel est le cas, je crois, aujourd’hui. 

Elles doivent vous interesser. Vous étes ]’un des anthro- 
pologistes anglais les plus vers’s dans la connaissance des 
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races présentes et passées des deux cétés du Détroit. Le 
résumé que vous avez fait, il y a un an, dans vos Lectures 
au Royal Institution, des caractéres des deux races anciennes, 
néolithique et du bronze, de l’Angleterre concorde avec mes 
appréciations personnelles sur les deux races correspondantes 
de France, 4 la seule différence prés qu jassimile votre type 
néolithique non au type de Cro-Magnon, mais au type des 
Troglodytes de la Lozére. L’anthropologie de la Bretagne et 
lanthropologie de l’Angleterre se touchent par un autre point. 
La race historique qui a changé le nom d’Armorique en celui de 
Bretagne est celle qui a régné en Angleterre du 2*”* ou 3*™* siécle 
avant J. C..au 4*™° siécle aprés, et qui alors a été refoulée par les 
Anglo-Saxons en partie dans le Pays de Galles, en partie dans 
la Cornouaille, d’ou l’émigration bretonne est partie pour l’Ar- 
morique. 

De li mes motifs pour vous adresser, 4 vous de préférence, 
la présente lettre, que vous communiquerez 4 |’Institut Anthro- 
pologique, si vous le jugez 4 propos. 

Je connaissais la plupart des points du littoral de la Bretagne’ 
de St. Malo 4 Nantes. Deux seulement m’étaient inconnus: la 
région de Paimpol et de Vile Bréhat et la région de Pont l’ Abbé, 
ou sont les célébres Bigoudens, probléme mystérieux qu’aucun 
anthropologiste n’avait encore sondé. Quant a l’intérieur de la 
péninsule, ot se seraient réfugiées les populations de la céte, 
refoulées par les envahisseurs du 4*™* ou 5*™* siécle, je Vignorais 
complétement; aucun voyageur compétent n’ayant pu me ren- 
seigner sur elles. Ce sont les trois points que j’ai principalement 
visités cette fois. Au centre de la péninsule j’ai rayonné de 
Carhaix, j'ai parcouru les Montagnes Noires, les Montagnes 
d’Arrhée, Huelgoat, Chateau Neuf, et Pleyben, et j’en suis 
revenu édifié. 

Voici comment aujourd’hui je me résume sur les types 
actuels de la Bretagne, 4 l’ouest de I’Ile et Vilaine, dans les 
départements des Cétes du Nord, du Morbihan, et du Finistére. 

Je rappelle tout d’abord que pour moi il n’y a pas de popula- 
tion, ni méme peut-étre d’individu, absolument pur; et que le 
type est une quintessence de caractéres que nous supposons 
réunis au complet sur un individu ou dans un groupe idéal. 
Le type ne doit pas étre confondu avec la moyenne d’un groupe 
réel dans laquelle des caractéres opposés se neutralisent 
réciproquement. 

Deux types généraux tout d’abord se constatent en Bretagne. 
L’un de taille moyenne, au visage long, quadrilaére, et aplati, 
que je désigne par la lettre A. L’autre de petite taille, au 
visage relativement court et rond, mais triangulaire par en bas, 
que je désigne par la lettre B, 
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Le premier, ou type A, a, dis-je, le visage—c’est a dire, l’espace 
compris entre les cheveux et le menton—long, mais sans que cette 
hauteur atteigne celle du type général des races blondes ; quad- 
cilatére—c’est 4 dire que tout en ayant le visage oval, celti-ci 
est, ou parait, carré du haut et du bas, et a les cédtés sensible- 
ment verticaux et paralléles; large 4 la fois au front et a la 
machoire, et 4 peine plus aux pommettes, qui sont massives, 
saillantes et haut placées, sans que, cependant, on puisse dire la 
face chamoeprosope; et enfin plat dans son ensemble, ce qui 
tient principalement au faible développement du nez, et au fort 
développement, au contraire, des pommettes. Le front est bombé, 
découvert et lisse. Les arcades sourciliéres et la glabelle sont 
marquées, mais plutot petites. Les sourcils sont hauts, mal 
dessinés, maigres, et parfois arqués ou relevés en dehors. Les 
cils sont peu apparents. Les yeux sont petites et mornes. 

Lintervalle occulaire est large sans excés, et généralement 
plat. Dans cet intervalle le nez commence par une racine peu 
accusce, s’élargit de suite en descendant, pour se terminer par 
une base et des ailes fortes. Ce serait un nez mésorrhinien; le 
dos en est droit ou concave. Bouche un peuen saillie. Lévres 
forts. Dents grandes, et se découvrant facilement. Mandibule 
large et forte. Menton gros.  Enfin le teint est d'un blane-mat 
chez les sujets non hilés par le soleil, les cheveux sont chitains 
ou rouges les yeux sont neutres ou clairs, souvent bleus. 

Comme propurtions générales la téte est grosse, le cou plu- 
tot court, les épaules plutdt larges et carrées, le tronce haut, les 
membres modérément courts, forts, et lourds, les extrémités 
grosses. En somme, de corps et de visage, ce n’est pas un beau 
type. 

Le second type, ou type B, est joli, au contraire, sous ces deux 
rapports. La téte est petite, les traits sont fins, les yeux sont 
vifs et expressifs, les formes agréables et souples, les extrémités 
petites. Le tronc et les membres ne sont ni sveltes, ni trapus, 
mais intermédiaires et bien pris de proportions. Dans I’attitude, 
il y a 4 la foi de la noblesse et de la pétulance. 

Avec la taille petite, le visage est sa vrai caractéristique. 
De forme ovale, plus ou moins arrondie dans les parties supéri- 
eures, il se resserre au dessous des pommettes en un triangle, 
dont le sommet est au menton. Les sourcils sont noirs, bien 
dessinés, horizontaux, et bas placés. Les sourcils sont noirs. 
Les yeux sont petits, mais plus ouverts que dans le type A, et a 
bords palpébraux bien arrétés ; leur angle externe est quelquefois 
en amande; ils semblent souvent logés dans des orbites pro- 
fondes et microsemes. L/’intervalle oculaire est ¢troit par com- 
paraison avec l’autre type, et occupé a son milieu par la saillie 
étroite de la racine du nez. Le nez petit dans son ensemble, 
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étroit dans ses deux tiers supérieurs, 4 dos quelquefois droit, 
généralement concave, parfois retrouss¢, se termine par une base 
et des ailes peu développés. Les os malaires sont petits, fuyant 
sur les cdtés, et ne proéminent un peu qu’d cause du resserrement 
qui est au dessous. La bouche, les lévres et les dents sont 
petites, les deux machoires sont étroites, le menton est petit et 
rond. Enfin le teint est brunatre par comparaison avec le type 
A, et animé, les yeux sont généralement bruns, et les cheveux 
bruns, quelquefois noirs. 

Les deux types généraux sont trés répandus; le premier 
principalement sur les cétes et & une petite distance, le second 
au centre de la péninsule. Mais ils s’envoient mutuellement 
des prolongements qui s entrecroisent, et s’enchevétrent. 

Dans mes premiers voyages j’avais bien reconnu le type A, 
et le considerais comme le seul type général actuel Breton. Le 
type B m’a été révelé dans mon dernier voyage 4 Carhaix et 
dans les environs; il m’a rappelé a linstant une photographie 
que j'avais achetée jadis, et qu'un Breton & Paris m’avait in- 
diquée comme etant le type des environs de Rennes. Une fois 
calqué dans mon esprit, je l’ai retrouvé un peu partout, méme 
1a ou j’avais passé précédémment sans le voir. 

Les deux types A et B se mélent de tous cotés, bien entendu, 
et donnent lieu 4 une foule de sous-types intermédiaires, le plus 
grand nombre individuels, beaucoup constituant des types 
propres & tel ou tel localité. Mais avant d’insister sur ce 
point, décrivons deux types spéciaux, rares, qu’il faut mettre 
a part. 

L’un, que je désigne par la lettre C, se résume ainsi: Taille 
élevée, parfois trés élevée. Téte absolument grande, mais rela- 
tivement petite. Cou long. Trone relativement court. Mem- 
bres longs. Epaules et thorax étroits. Visage haut et ¢troit, d 
pommettes petites et fuyant en arriére, autrement dit franche- 
ment leptoprosope. Nez fort, haut, saillant, et leptorrhinier. 
Teint fleuri, se brulant au soleil en se couvrant d’éphelides et 
d'écailles cutanées. Cheveux blonds ou chatains. Yeux bleus ou 
clairs. C’est le type classique des races blondse, sans préjuger 
de ses sous-types. I] est connu sur les cétes septentrionales 
de la Bretagne, et méme occidentales, sous le nom de type 
anglais. 

L'autre, que jappelle D, est celui des Bigoudens de Pont 
YAbbé, ou mieux d’un certain nombre dentr’elles. Notons 
Vabord que les femmes Bigoudens ont l’habitude de porter, 
depuis lage de 5 ans, une coiffure qui presse les tempes, 
atrophie la région parotidienne, et tend 4 repousser en avant 
la masse des maxillaires; qu'il en résulte une modification de 
leur type facial, pas beau par lui-méme, mais enlaidi encore 
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par cette coutume, et qu’en conséquence il faut en tenir compte 
lorsqu’on observe la femme. 

Le type D se résume ainsi: Taille petite, mais mdins que 
que dans le type B de Carhaix. Cou court et charnu. Epaules 
hautes, fortes, et carrées. Membres courts et charnus. Ex- 
trémités fortes. Tronce long. Téte grosse. Visage plein, rond. 
Pommettes fortes et saillantes. Machoires larges. Front 
développé. Nez petit, un peu écrasé dans toute la hauteur, 
large en haut comme en bas, mésorrhinien. Yeux petits, 
chiffonnés. Arcades sourciliéres et glabelle développées échan- 
crure de la racine du nez prononcée. Intervalles oculaires 
plutot larges. 

Il y a des années, j’étais 4 Concarneau avec deux professeurs 
de luniversit¢, l’un le regretté G. Pouchet, qui avait précédem- 
ment publié un mémoire d’Anthropologie sur La Pluralité des 
Races Humaines. Is avaient tous deux été frappés de la face 
aplatie, des pommettes saillantes, des yeux petits et comme 
bouffis de plusieurs Bigoudens qui travaillaient dans une 
sardinerie voisine, et me disaient : “ Que faites vous de ce type ? 
Ce sont des Mongols.” Cette année, un des auditeurs de 
’Ecole d’Anthropologie, que je rencontrais 4 Penmarck, me 
parlant des Bigoudens de Pont l’Abbé, me dit. “Ce sont des 
Auvergnats.” C'est celui-ci qui avait raison. visité 
VAuvergne. Les Bigoudens sont bien des Auvergnats. 

Nous avons dit que les deux types gén¢éraux, A et B, se 
mélangent partout, soit chez les individus, soit en formant des 
sous-types locaux disséminés de cdtés et d’autres. I] est 
évident que les deux types accessoires C et D doivent intervenir 
ca et Ja aussi, et accentuer les diversités. Il en résulte qu’en 
Bretagne, comme partout, chaque individu, chaque groupe 
partiel est un probleme. A quel type faut-il le rattacher ? 
‘Combien pour cent chez lui entre-t-il de tel ou tel type? Et 
cependant dans aucun autre pays peut-étre que jai visité les 
types ne me sont apparus avec autant de simplicité et d’homo- 
généité. En Bretagne, en présence d’un caractére singulier, 
contradictoire avec ensemble, l’esprit n’a pas a errer dans des 
directions nouvelles, et n’a pas a chercher loin ; la combinaison 
en proportions diverses de ces quatre types explique tout. 
Ainsi au Cap Sizun (canton de le pointe du Raz) & Pont 
Aven, 4 Fouesnant, ot l’on admet volontiers des sovs-types, 
Yassociation des types A et B avec plus ou moins de pré- 
dominance du second, et cdi et 1a quelque addition du type C, 
rend compte de ces sous-types. Parmi les Bigoudens eux- 
mémes, i coté du type D, qui en forme le fond, se rencontre 
fréquemment le type B, un mélange des types A et B, et un 
mélange méme des types B et D, sans parler des troubles 
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qu’apportent parfois les yeux clairs ou bleus ou la taille 
élevée du type C. 

Il nous reste 4 préciser lorigine, ou 4 rechercher les éléments 
constituants, de nos quatre types. Pour les deux C et D la 
réponse est facile: nous l’avons préjugée de suite. 

Le type C est celui des races blondes. Dans ces termes 
généraux, c’est évident. Pour nous, les Blonds ont fait leur 
apparition, tout au moins en France, plus loin dans le passé 
qu’on ne lecroit généralement. Les hautes tailles dans certaines 
grottes de la Vézere, Cro-Magnon entr’autres, ne peuvent venir 
que d’un croisement avec des blonds. La civilisation, et en 
particulier la religion des dolmens, doit avoir été apportée par 
des blonds. Si dans les dolmens on rencontre des individus 
présentant des caractéres ostéologiques contradictoires, c’est qu’a 
la méme époque existaient parallélement d’autres populations 
avec lesquelles ils étaient mélangés. Dés le 8'™* siécle avant 
notre ére, les blonds sont signalés sur les cétes de |’ Armorique. 
Ultérieurement l’arrivée des Blonds est indiquée dans le pays de 
Vannes. Enfin, au ou 5*™* siécle de notre ére a eu lieu ]’émi-. 
gration des Bretons d’Angleterre, qui donnent 4 la péninsule son 
nomactuel. Parmi les Blonds, lesquels principalement ont laissé 
le type C que nous avons constaté? Lesquels ont dispersé un 
peu partout, et spécialement le long des cdtes, leurs cheveux 
blonds, leurs yeux bleus, et leur hautes tailles? Les cartes de 
la taille ne le disent pas. Celles sur la couleur, que nous 
avons publi¢es par départements, et faites par arrondissement 
pour notre usage personnel, ne le disent pas davantage, je 
Yavoue. Une carte par cantons seule pourrait éclairer la 
question sans la résoudre totalement. 

Le type D est, avons-nous dit, celui de ?Auvergnat, nous 
pourrions ajouter, et du Savoyard; autrement dit, de ce qui, au 
jour actuel, représente le mieux probablement l’ancienne race 
brachycéphale, venue sans doute d’Asie, vers la fin de lage 
néolithique en France, 4 l’fage du bronze en Angleterre. 
Comment s’est il conservé 4 l’état d’ilot dans le pays de Pont 
YAbbé? Nous Vignorons. Peut-étre les sépultures mégalith- 
iques si communes dans cette région nous donneraient-elles 
quelque indication, si les ossements qu’on y recueille étaient 
moins brisés ? 

Les deux types généraux A et B se présentent dans de toutes 
autres conditions. Ce sont des produits du temps présent, des 
types actuels confirmés, ce qui par parenthése prouve que sous 
nos yeux prennent encore naissance, quelqu’en soit le procédé, 
des types nouveaux. Lorigine du premier, du type A, tout 
d’abord est tres claire, c’est une combinaison des types C et D. 
Au type D appartiennent la téte grosse, la face aplatie, les 
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pommettes massives, ne fuyant aucunement en arriére sur leur 
cote externe, le nez un peu écrasé, et souvent concave, épais 
dans toute sa hauteur et mésorrhinien, le front large, la machoire 
large aussi, et carrée, le cou court, les épaules hautes et larges, 
le tronc long, les membres courts et trapus, Jes extrémités grosses, 
et la démarche lourde empesée. Au type C se rapportent la 
taille plus élevée que dans le type B, les cheveux chatains, les 
yeux clairs, et souvent bleus, le teint blanc-mat, par diminution 
générale du pigment, le nez haut, et surtout l’allongement vertical 
de la face, tel que n’était-ce les pommettes ce serait un visage 
leptoprosope. A une combinaison, enfin, des deux types se 
rattache la forme quadrilatére du visage. Le type A, en défini- 
tive, aurait conservé du type de la race brachycéphale ancienne 
prédominante comme nombre, davantage qu il n’aurait pris au 
type des races blondes, moins représentée comme nombre. 
Parmi les individus du type A, il en est qu’on prendrait encore 
pour des Auvergnats, ou, si l’on préfere, pour des Bigoudens. 
Ce qu'il faudrait établir c’est que des deux types A et B c’est 
lui qui a Vl indice céphalique le plus élevé. Or les seuls 
documents précis que nous possédions sur cet indice en Bretagne 
portent sur la région ou nous avons trouvé ce type le plus 
frappant. Les moyennes y depassent sur le crane le chiffre 80, 
c'est 4 dire qu’elles sont toujours brachyeéphales. Toutes les 
séries de Bretons de Broca, auxquelles je fais allusion, viennent 
des cotes du Nord, ot je dabord remarqué. 

Le type B est embarrassant, au contraire, 4 premiére vue. 
C’est quelque chose de spécial. II n’a rien des races blondes: 
la taille est petite, les yeux sont bruns et profonds, le visage 
n’offre pas le moindre trait de ressemblance avec elles; la 
structure générale du corps et des membres est tout différente, 
Il na rien non plus de l’Auvergnat, sauf peut-étre le front plein 
et arrondi; la physionomie est charmante ; les yeux sont doux et 
vifs tout la fois; la machoire inférieure est petite, étroite, et en 
pointe; les proportions du corps et les extrémités sont fines, 
En révanche, il a beaucoup du type méridional d’une maniére 
générale, et surtout d’un certain type que j’ai déterminé sur 
une grande série de crines de la Haute Italie, et que j’ai 
retrouvé sur le vivant dans les montagnes de la Ligurie. 
D’autre part, il rappeJle par plusieurs de ses caractéres le 
type de la caverne néolithique de Lhomme mort dans la 
Lozére, type que j’ai retrouvé ca et la sur des cranes espagnols, 
sardes, et berbers de Biskra. Ce qu il importerait de savoir 
c’est si, comme je suis porté 4 le croire d’aprés le vivant, ses 
orbites sont microsémes, et aussi s'il est dolicocéphale, ou tout 
au moins a un indice sensiblement plus bas que le type A. 
Aucune série de cranes de Carhaix, ou de ses environs, n’a 
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encore été recueilli, On a bien dit que Il’indice céphalique 
de l’intérieur de la Bretagne était moins élevé que celui des 
cdtes, mais sans preuves directes suffisantes. 

Or il parait vraisemblable que la grande race brune de Midi, 
que jai appelé Méditerrannéene, et qui a occupé tout le bassin 
occidental de la Méditerrannée, les Canaries, ]’Algérie, I’Italie, 
la Corse, les Baléares, Espagne, la Ligurie, et tout le sud de la 
France, notamment la vallée de la Vezére et les grottes de la. 
Lozére, se soit étendu en Bretagne, en face des iles Gistréménides 
des auteurs anciens, habitées, disent-ils, par une population 
petite et brune. La situation de la Bretagne, dans un bout de 
terre (Finistére) en dehors des voies parcourues par les 
courants humains allant du nord, et du nord-est, vers la 
péninsule Ibérique par la passe de St. Sebastien, expliquerait 
la perpétuation de cette race dans ce pays, alors qu’en d'autres 
lieux elle a disparu noyée dans les masses. 

S’il en est ainsi, si en laissant de cdté la race de Spy et du 
Néanderthal, dont aucune trace n’est signalée en Bretagne, notre 
type B est celui de la race autocthone 4 l’époque néolithique, 
son étude 4 Carhaix, et dans les Montagnes Noires, et d’Arrhée, 
aurait un intérét exceptionnel. Assurément on ne peut croire 
que, depuis des milliers d’années, il ne s’est pas modifié, ne 
serait-ce que par les milieux, et n’a pas été atteint par les 
croisements. I] est certain que le type actuel de l’Auvergnat 
nest pas exactement celui des brachycéphales venus d’ Asie. 
Aucun type ne simmobilise dans le temps. Le type de Carhaix 
ne peut étre rigoureusement celui des long barrows d’ Angleterre. 
Mais tel qu’il est, son étude serait précieuse. Ce qu'il demande, 
ce sont des voyageurs s’installant sur les lieux, armés d’instru- 
ments, et déterminés 4 remplir nos feuilles d’observation; ce 
qu il nous faut ce sont de séries de cranes Bretons du Centre. 

J’ais terminé, et je me résume. J’ai constaté en Bretagne 
existence de quatre types. Deux sont des survivants de races 
historiques ou préhistoriques connues; un est le produit du 
mélange de ces deux races; un serait le descendant direct 
de Ja race autochthone de lage néolithique et, pour dire toute 
ma pensée, de lage paléolithique; je dis autochthone par op- 
position avec une race blonde qui se montrait déja a l'état de 
conquérants ou de dominateurs dans les mémes régions. 

Si je ne m’abuse, une pareille conclusion mérite toute l’atten- 
tion de l'Institut Anthropologique de la Grande Bretagne. 

Agréez, etc , 
Dr. PauL ToPINARD. 
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PHysicAL ANTHROPOLOGY of the ISLE OF Man. By A. W. 
Moorg, M.A., and JOHN BEDDOoE, M.D., F.R.S. 


THE fortunate circumstance of a “ Description Book” of the 
“Royal Manx Fencibles” having been preserved by Mr. Edward 
Gelling of Douglas, enables us to give what we hope will be 
considered a useful contribution towards the elucidation of the 
racial characteristics of the Manx people. As many of our 
readers may not be acquainted with the origin of the above- 
named corps, we will give a brief description of it: In the year 
1779, Great Britain was so hard pressed by its enemies on all 
sides that it became desirable that the Isle of Man should 
contribute its mite to the general defence. A battalion of 
333 men was therefore enrolled for the defence of the island 
only. It was disbanded in October, 1783, after the Peace of 
Versailles, but was re-embodied on February 20th, 1793. In 
1795, a second battalion, containing about the same number of 
men, called the “Second Royal Manx Fencibles,” was formed 
for service in Great Britain and Ireland. At the breaking out 
of the Irish Rebellion in 1798, these numbers were doubled and 
the regiment was sent to Ireland, where it was stationed at 
Coleraine, Omagh and other places in the north of that country. 
Nothing is known of what it did there. On the conclusion of 
the Peace of Amiens in 1802, both it and the first battalion, 
then called the “ First Royal Manx Fencibles,” were disbanded. 
On the renewal of the war in 1803, a single regiment of eight 
companies, containing about 800 men, was formed for service 
in Great Britain and Ireland. This regiment, also called the 
“Royal Manx Fencibles,” appears to have been sometimes in 
England—for the most part in Scarborough—sometimes in 
Ireland, and sometimes in the Isle of Man, till it was dis- 
banded in 1810. It is with it that our “Description Book” 
has to do. 

This book, which contains the names of about 1,300 men 
who passed through the ranks between 1803 and 1810, has 
headings lettered “English,” “Scotch,” “Irish,” “ Foreigners,” 
the Fencibles being all under the last designation. From this 
number of 1,300 we have subtracted all those under eighteen 
years of age (chiefly drummers), and those not born in the 
island, also all those whose names are either not Manx, or are 
not known in the island for a generation before 1800, even 
though they were born in the island. This leaves 1,112 names 
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wuich we have every reason to believe are those of men of 
native origin. The book containing them describes their com- 
plexion, eyes, hair, and stature, and it mentions the parish 
where each man was born and the trade he was brought up 
to. Unfortunately it does not give their chest measurement 
or their weight, so that we cannot tell whether the popular 
traditién, that the Manx Fencibles covered more ground than 
the same number of men in any other regiment in the British 
army, is correct or not. There is, however, quite enough infor- 
mation to show that they were a very fine body of men. 

Let us briefly consider whether the results we propose to 
give from a comparison of the statistics indicated are likely to 
approximate closely to the true average physical characteristics 
of native Manxmen or not. To do this we will first examine in 
what proportion the various parishes have contributed to the 
total number, and what is likely to be the effect upon the 
average of these various proportions. A glance at Table A 
will show that the proportions vary from 1°49 per cent. of the 
total population in Lonan to 5°91 per cent. in Malew. The 
seven parishes which have the smallest proportion of Fencibles 
are Lonan, Rushen, Jurby, Maughold (with the town of Ramsey), 
Braddan (with the town of Douglas), Patrick, and German (with 
the town of Peel). As regards Lonan this small proportion is 
partly accounted for by the fact that a portion of the popula- 
tion consists of miners, none of whom served. 

The Manx miners are for the most part tall, rather dark men, 
Dr. Beddoe, in 1886, giving their average height as 5 feet 10°3 
inches,! and so some reduction in the average height of the 
Lonan men probably results from their exclusion. It is from 
the other parishes just mentioned that most of the fishermen 
come; and it is well known that the majority of Manx fishermen 
and sailors are tall, fair men. Their average height in 1886 is 
given as 5 feet 8-2 inches.2 They were exempt from serving in 
the Fencibles, but hundreds of them joined the Royal Navy, 
both voluntarily and involuntarily. Another cause which would 
tend to decrease the average stature of the Fencibles is that the 
farmers, who are undoubtedly a tall class, 5 feet 11°3 inches? in 
1886, were not recruited. On the other hand some men below 


___'| “The Physical Anthropology of the Isle of Man, Manx Note Book,” vol. 
iii, p. 33. 

* “The Physical Anthrepology of the Isle of Man, Manx Note Book,” vol. 
ili, p. 33, ¢.e., porters, 5 ft. 9 ins., fishermen, 5 ft. 8°4 ins. = 5 ft. 8°7 ins. and 
deduct for boots 0°5 ins. The porters are almost all of the same class as the 
fishermen. 

* Ibid. ; but both this and the height of the miners is undoubtedly higher than 
the true average. 
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5 feet 3 inches were certainly excluded.' But it is notorious 
that there are very few full grown men in the island below that 
height.2 The considerations given above then tend to show that 
if it had not been for the exemptions mentioned, there would 
have been more tall men, and more blue and grey eyes with fair 
complexions, and, perhaps, even allowing for the exclusion of 
men under 5 feet 3 inches, a slightly higher average stature. 
That the 1,112 names given mostly belong to men of native 
origin there can be but little doubt, and on the whole we are 
inclined to think they give averages which very closely represent 
the physical characteristics of Manxmen at the present day, if we 
bear in mind some inherent defects in the method of obtaining 
the colour of the hair, and, to a less extent of obtaining the 
colour of the eyes, which we will now point out. As regards 
hair, it would appear that the observer (or observers) was apt 
to call people dark-haired, where most English observers would 
have used the term “ brown” simply, and most Frenchmen 
would have said “chitain”: also that the recruiting observers 
ealled shades “black” which most English people would have 
called dark or dark brown, and most Frenchmen “brun” or 
“brun foned.” Similarly, it seems probable that they applied 
the word brown to some shades, which most of us would have 
called light or fair. In short, their personal equation leaned too 
much to the dark side. 

In the eyes, it seems probable that they gave a very limited 
meaning to the term “ blue,” and assigned all the greyish shades 
of blue to “grey.” Blue, however, is probably really less common 
than grey. It seems probable also that a larger proportion of 
“grey” eyes should be classed with “light” than, from the par- 
ticulars given, we have been able to do. Hazel eyes have been 
classed as “dark,” though there is a considerable number of 
them, and perhaps some may really have been of a neutral 
hazel grey.’ On tlie whole, then, the results as regards hair 
and eyes taken between 1803 and 1810, which for convenience 


1 Among the regulations with reference to enlisting recruits for the Royal 
Manx Fencibles are the following : 
(1) No man to be enlisted who is above 30 years of age or less than 5 ft. 
5 ins. high, except that growing lads from 17 to 19 may be taken at 5 ft. 4 in. 
(2) The greatest care to be taken that no man be enlisted who is not stout 
ge —_ t.e., perfectly well limbed, open chested, and what is called long 
in the fork. 


2 Only three out of 200 were under 5 ft. 4 ins., in 1886; see “ Manx Note 
Book,” vol. iii, p. 32. 

3 Hazel is a term frequently as, I think, misapplied. It is properly the 
colour of the shell of the hazel-nut, the true nut-brown; but some people, as, 
for example, Mr. Francis Galton, apply it to the eyes which I call ‘hazel grey, 
in which only the inner radiating fibres are hazel or orange, and the outer part 
of the iris grey or bluish, 
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we may call those of 1806, cannot be regarded as nearly so 
accurate as those gotten by Dr. Beddoe in 1886, notwithstanding 
the fact that the material in the former case is not only more 
copious, but doubtless of more purely native composition. The 
chances of error are, however, to a considerable extent reduced 
by our method of grouping the results under a very small 
number of heads. As regards stature, however, the case is 
quite different, and it is clear that the results of 1806 are 
more reliable than those of 1886. Thus a glance at Table B 
which gives the numbers and percentages at the various heights, 
will show that in 1886 the percentages of stature at 5 feet 
6 inches, 5 feet 7 inches, and 5 feet 8 inches, between which 
heights the majority of Manxmen undoubfedly are, total only 
6:0, 15:0, and 15:0; while in 1806 they are 18-4, 20-0, and 16-9. 
It is clear, too, that the various observers employed in 1886 
exerted themselves to pick out tall men, notwithstanding their 
instructions. This has resulted in an average stature of 5 feet 
8:50 inches? as compared with 5 feet 7°52 inches in 1806, the 
latter being very near the true average. Taking then Dr. 
Beddoe’s results as regards eyes,’ and those of 1806 as regards 
both eyes and stature, we have probably very reliable means 
to compare with statistics as to eyes and stature in the rest of 
the United Kingdom. 


! The various terms used in the “ Description Book” for complexion are 
“brown,” “dark,” “ fair,” “ swarthy,” “fresh,” “sallow,” and “ pale.” These 
we have grouped together for purposes of comparison under “dark” and 
“fair; “brown,” “dark,” “swarthy,” and “sallow” being placed under the 
former, and “ fair,”’ “ fresh,” and “ pale” under the latter. Eyes are designated 
as “blue,” “ grey,” “dark,” “hazel,” “ black,” “ brown,” and “ light,” and have 
been grouped under “light,” “neutral,” and “dark.” The grey eyes are 
divided between light and neutral by placing those with fair, fresh, or pale 
complexions under “ light ;” and those with dark complexions and medium or 
dark hair under “neutral.” Under “light” are also placed blue and light 
eyes. Under “dark” are brown, dark, hazel, and black eyes. Hair is various] 
noted as “ brown,” “dark,” “black,” “sandy,” “ red,” “light,” and “ fair,” which 
we have placed under “ light,” containing sandy, red, light, and fair ; “‘ medium,” 
i.e., brown, and “ dark,” 7.e., black and dark. It should be borne in mind that 
pale complexions are occasiunally united with dark hair and eyes, and that 
light grey and blue eyes sometimes go with dark complexion and hair. In 
Appendix C will be found the full particulars about complexion, hair, and eyes 
as summarised from the “ Designation Book.” 

? 5 ft. 9°07 ins. gross, but 0°57 may be deducted for shoes, as about half only 
of the 200 were measured in their “ stocking feet,” whereas this was invariably 
the case with the Fencibles. 

3 From “ Manx Note Book,” vol. iii. 

4 See Tables C, D, and E. 
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Eyes. | 


Light.* 


per cent. 

Isle of Man, 1886 .. oe 76 °6 
1806 .. oe oe ee 76 °2 23 °8 
tIreland. Indigenous names oe ee es 74°2 25°8 
Exoticnames .. 73 °4 26°5 
+Scotland .. oe oe ee 68 31°8 
tEngland (north) .. oe oe oe 68-0 32°0 
(generally) oe oe oe oe 62 °4 37 °6 
(Cornwall) << 55°6 44. °4, 
+Wales ee oe ee ee ee 55°4 44°6 


* J.e., Light + Neutral. Topinard’s method (see p. 17) gives, for 180A, 
eyes, light, 69°8 ; dark, Hair, fair, 20°2; dark,79°8. Index of Nigrescence 
(Beddoe), 60°2. 


+ These are taken from the lists of deserters in the Police Gazette for a 
considerable number of years. In ;them, blue + grey + light = light; and 
hazel + brown + dark + black = dark. 

It will thus be seen that the Isle of Man heads the list with 
the largest percentage of light eyes, the native Irish, to which 
race the Manx are probably more nearly allied than any other, 
coming next. 

The average height of the Manx Fencibles was 5 feet 7°52 
inches, the culminating point of the curve of stature being 
apparently 5 feet 7 inches,’ but it would doubtless have been 
a little higher had the measurements been given in fractions of 
inches. In fact all roads lead to the one conclusion that the 
true average and mean stature of the Fencibles was quite 5 feet 
73 inches, or 1,714 millimetres. The figures do not lead one to 
think that many islanders could have been rejected for want of 
height, and, on the other hand, many of the Fencibles were 
growing lads of 18 or 19, and certainly could not have nearly 
reached their full stature. 

Let us compare the results, as regards eyes and hair, in the 
Isle of Man, of 1806 with 1886, bearing in mind the cautions 
given with reference to the former. 


Eyes. 


Neutral. Dark, 


per cent per cent. per cent. 
1806 .. 54°8 21°4 23 °8 
1886 .. ee 59°6 17°0 23°4 


The agreement in the percentage of dark eyes is remarkable ; 
1 See Table B. 


| a7 | Dark. 
| Light. 
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per cent. 
1806 .. | 15°0 
1886 .. 23 °9 35°0 41°1 


and in more detail. 


Red. Fair. Medium. Dark. Black. 


per cent. 


per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. 
3°0 12°0 25 °6 43°5 15°9 
1886 .. 5°2 18°7 36°0 


* For percentages of hair in different districts and in each parish, see Tables 
D and E. 


Here the discrepancies are much greater and have probably 
arisen from the causes already mentioned. The question of 
complexion (see Table C) is also dealt with in 1806; and it 
shows that the percentage of fair to dark complexions is as 
64°6 to 35°4. 

We now approach the main object of our paper, 2.¢., to con- 
sider whether the statistics before us throw any fresh light on 
the various races or race-types which have inhabited the Isle 
of Man, and how they have been distributed in various portions 
of it. With reference to the first point, as we have no cranio- 
logical measurements, we can only say that the rareness of 
red hair, which is even more marked than in 1886, and the 
common occurrence of fair and light brown hair, show the 
prevalence in man of the Seandio-Gaelic characteristics described 
by Dr. Beddoe,’ and the comparatively tall stature of the Manx 
indicates the presence of the same cross. But, as regards the 
second point, the distribution of Norsemen and Gaels in the 
various parts of the island, our figures are distinctly useful in, 
as will be seen, confirming and amplifying previous conclusions.‘ 

On this point of distribution Dr. Beddoe remarks, “ Whether 
there be any decided difference between the southern and the 

1 See above. 

2 See Tables D and E. 

3 “ Manx Note Book,” vol. iii, pp. 26-7. 

* The inaccuracy of the particulars as to complexion, etc., though it renders 
the comparison of man in these respects with other countries uncertain, 
does not necessarily do so when one district in the island is compared with 
another. The types we call Gaelic are those most commonly found in districts 
where the Gaelic tongue is still, or is known to have been, spoken. 
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northern men, taken en masse, I am not prepared to say” ;! and, 
as “the distribution of Celtic and Scandinavian place-names is 
remarkably regular throughout the island,? there is no special 
indication to be derived from them.” Let us see if we can add 
to this information. To do so we will compare the percentages 
of light, neutral, and dark eyes, of fair, medium, and dark hair, 
and of fair and dark complexion ;* and, in addition to this, we 
will compare the same figures on Topinard’s plan, adopted by 
him in his papers on the colours of eyes and hair in France, i.e., 
by excluding neutral eyes* and medium hair,’ and calculating the 
percentages of light and dark in the residue ; calling one method 
O and the other T for the sake of distinction; and, further, to 
make the results more complete and searching, we will compare 
them not only in a variety of districts, but in every parish in 
the island. This done we will give the various statures in the 
same way. Let us first divide the island into the usually ac- 
cepted districts of north and south.° 

In making a comparison between these two, we must remem- 
ber that the southern district contained a larger proportionate 
town population,’ which would possibly tend to make the average 
of its inhabitants shorter and darker.’ We have then :— 


Light. ‘Neutral.| Dark. | Fair. |Medium.! Dark. 
| 
Ss 53°9 | 21°5 | 24°6 » 16°4% | | 
N. , | 722 | — 278 | ,, ..| 16°4 83 °6 
Ss. 68°5 | 31°5 78 °0 


Complexion. N. Fair, 68:1 per cent.; 8.,62°9 per cent.; Dark, N., 31-9 
per cent. ; S., 37°1 per cent. 


1 “ Manx Note Book,” vol. iii, p. 28. 

2 “Manx Names” (A. W. Moore), p. 11. 

3 For the statistics on which these comparisons are founded see Tables D, E, 
and F. ‘These tables will also afford material for many other combinations 
besides those which we have given. 

4 Dark shades of grey, green, light hazel grey, and generally, all colours 
= on cursory inspection, leave one in doubt whether to call them light or 

ark. 

5 Various shades of chestnut or medium brown. 

6 North = the sheadings of Ayre, Michael, and Garff, containing the 
parishes of Bride, Jurby, Andreas, Ballaugh, Michael, Lezayre, Maughold (with 
the town of Ramsey), and Lonan. South = the sheadings of Glenfaba, 
Middle, and Rushen, containing the parishes of German (with the town of 
Peel), Patrick, Marown, Onchan, Braddan (with the town of Douglas), Santon, 
Malew (with the town of Castletown), Arbory, and Rushen. 

7 About 8,100 to 21,784, as compared with about 1,300 to 12,207. 

8 Here the elimination of the fishermen makes no difference, as their numbers 
are about proportionate to the comparative numbers given in each district. 
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These figures show that the southern eyes are darker than the 
northern, but that the northern hair is darker than the southern, 
the index of nigrescence’ being 65°8 in the former and 57-4 in 
the latter. 

We will now take a three-fold division into north, central and 
south? :-— 


Light. | Neutral.| Dark. Fair. |Medium.| Dark. 


per cent. per cent 
N. Eyes..| 56°4 27 °5 60° 
21°8 26°0 » 18°S 21°0 60° 
8. 55°7 


Complexion. N. Fair, 68°4 per cent.; Dark, 31°6 per cent. CU. Fair, 63°3 
per cent.; Dark, 36°7 per cent. 8. Fair, 62°9 per cent.; Dark, 37°1 per cent. 


Here again the differences are small as regards eyes, the 
central district having the largest percentage of dark ones, but 
as in the central district the proportion of grey eyes with light 
complexion is much greater than that of grey eyes with dark 
complexion, the index of nigrescence is only 54°4 in this district 
as compared with 64°6 in the northern and 61:9 in the southern. 

Another line of cleavage may be taken between the eastern 
and western districts, though it is by no means as distinct a 
division as that between north and south, as two parishes, Bride 
and Rushen, have both an east and west coast, though the east 
coast is much longer than the west in Bride and the west than 
the east in Rushen, and neither Andreas nor Arbory belong 
very distinctly to the districts in which they are placed, while 
Marown in the centre, the only parish not touching the sea, 
belongs to neither. We will, therefore, first take Marown with 
the eastern parishes and then with the western :— 


1 Results from Table E by adding dark hair to black doubled, and deducting 
from this the red and fair hair added, i.e. (dark + 2 black) —(red + fair). 

2 The north contains the same parishes as before, except Lonan, which is 
included in the certral district, together with Braddan, Onchan, Marown, and 
German, and the towns of Douglas and Peel ; the remaining parishes, with the 
town of Castletown, constituting the southern district. Proportions of town 
to country population: N. circa 1,300 to 10,580, C.; circa 6,300 to 13,276. 
S. circa 1,800 to 10,135. 

3 E.: Bride, Lezayre, Maughold (and Ramsey), Lonan, Onchan, Braddan 
(and Douglas), Santon, Malew (and Castletown), Arbory. W.: Patrick, Rushen, 
Ge m‘n (and Peel), Michael, Ballaugh, Jurby, Andreae, 


| | 
0. 
| 
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Neutral.! Dark. Fair. | Neutral. 


| per cent. | per cent. | per cent. per cent. | per cent. | per cent. 
E.* Eyes | 53°9 | 21°3 | 24°8 | Hair 14-2 | 25°8 | 
21°4 21°6 16°6 25°3 


* With Marown. 


Dark. Fair. 


p . | per cent. per cent. 
68 31°5 ee 19°2 80°8 
28°14 22°41 


E.* Eyes 
@. 


” 


Complexion. E. Fair, 64°4 per cent.; Dark, 35°6 per cent. W. Fair, 64°9 
per cent.; Dark, 35-1 per cent. Index of Nigrescence: E. 61°7; W. 57°1 


r cent. 
si * With Marown. 


Light. | Neutral.| Dark. Fair. | Neutral.; Dark. 


percent. | percent. | per cent. per cent. | per cent. | per cent. 
E.* Eyes..| 53°9 21°4 24°7 | Hair..| 26°7 60°1 
W. , .-| 56°3 21°6 22°47 23 57°9 


T. 
E.* Eyes..| 68 °6 81°9 


t© Co 


Complexion. E. Fair, 64°5 per cent.; Dark, 35°5 percent. W. Fair, 64°7 
per cent.; Dark, 35°3 per cent. Index of Nigrescence: E., 62°4; W., 55°8. 


* Without Marown. 


It will be seen that the transference of the parish of Marown 
from one district to the other makes very little change, except 
that the excess of the nigrescence in the east over the west is 
increased when the parish of Marown is transferred to the 
latter, and that the proportion of dark eyes and complexion 
is slightly greater in the former than in the latter in both 
cases. 

We now proceed to compare smaller districts, in which, it will 
be seen, the differences are rather more accentuated :— 
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o. | Light. | Neutral.| Dark. Fair. |Neutral.| Dark. 


per cent. 
575 


per cent. 
18°6 


per cent. 
23°9 


percent. 
10°8 


per cent. 
25°1 


| 55°3 | | 20°9 » «| 13°7 | 29°7 | 56°6 


29°4 14°4 85 


27 


19°5 80°5 


Complexion. N.E., Fair, 70°0 per cent.; Dark, 30°0 per cent. 
Fair, 67 ‘7 per cent. ; Dark, 33°3 per cent. 
Index of Nigrescence: N.E., 66°5. N.W., 58°5. 


* Parishes of Bride, Lezayre, Maughold (and Ramsey). 
+ Parishes of Andreas, Jurby, Ballaugh, Michael. 


N.W., 


There is no great distinction, the eyes and hair of the north- 
east are darker than the north-west, and the complexion of the 
north-west is darker than that of the north-east. 


0. Light. |Neutral., Dark. Fair. |Neutral.| Dark. 


per cent. percent. percent. per cent. | percent. | per cent. 
E.C.* Eyes| 54°5 | 19°3 | 26-2 |Hair ..| 15-9 | 22:3 | 61°8 


» of 28° 18 °6 58 ‘1 


W.ct , | 48°1 | 26°4 | 25°5 


| 
| | 
, | 676 | — | 324], ..| 79°5 
W.c+ ,, | 65°3 | — | sa7 » «| 28°6 


Complexion: E.C., Fair, 66°9 per cent. ; Dark, 33°1 per cent. W.C., Fair, 
55°8 per cent. ; Dark, 44°2 per cent. 
Index of Nigrescence: E.C., 58°0; W.C., 46°2. 


* Parishes of Lonan, Onchan and Braddan (with Douglas). 
+ Marown and German (with Peel). 


As regards eyes there is very little difference, but, though the 
much greater proportion of light hair in the west-central is 
shown by the index of nigrescence, it has an equally greater 
proportion of dark complexions, the complexion seeming to vary 
with the eyes rather than with the hair. 
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| 
0. | Light. Neutral. Dark. Fair. Dark. 


per cent. | percent. per cent. per cent. | per cent. | per cent. 
51°6 | 24°2 24°2 {Hair .. 2°6 56 °6 
69°0 | 11°4 19°6 | 60°8 
| 
= | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Complexion: 8.E., Fair, 59°7 per cent.; Dark, 40°3 per cent. S.W., Fair, 
73 °2 per cent. ; Dark, 26°8 per cent. 
Index of Nigrescence: 8.E., 64°1. S.W., 53°7. 


t Parishes of Santon, Malew (with Castletown) and Arbory. 
§ Patrick, Rushen. 


Here the south-western district comes out fairer than the 
south-eastern by every test. 


| 


Jurby, Bal- 
laugh, 
Michael 


and Lonan 


Jurby, 
laugh, 
Michael 

Maughold 
and Lonan 


| 
| 
| 


Complexion: (J., B. and M.), Fair, 67°7 per cent.; Dark, 32°3 per cent. 
(M. and L.), Fair, 66°7 per cent.; Dark, 33°3 per cent. 
Index of Nigrescence : Jurby, etc., 54°7. Maughold and Lonan, 79°4. 


Here there is a very slight difference between the eyes and 
complexion and a considerable difference in the hair of the two 
districts, the latter having much the largest index of nigrescence 
(79 ‘4) of any district. 

It is not, however, till the results from the different districts 
are placed together that we can fully appreciate their signifi- 
cance. We will therefore give the proportions of dark eyes and 


S.E.f Eyes 
S.W.§ ,, 
T. 
S.W.§ ,, 
0. | | | | 
} a | 3 
| a2 | A | | & = 
| p-c. | p.c. p-c. | p.c. | p-c. | p.c. 
| 
| | | | 
60°22. 226 17-2] ,, | 12°91 
| | | | 
795) — 205], 26-7] — | 73-3 
7 : — 22), .. 106) — ha 
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hair under Topinard’s system, ignoring the complexion results us 
they are rather vague and unsatisfactory! :— 


Dark Eyes. | Dark Hair. Index of 


Nigrescence. 


per cent. 
27° 


per cent. 
83° 67.2 (2) 
*4 (11) 
(4) 
“4 (15) 
‘9 (7) 
9 (8) 
*1 (12) 
“4 (5) 
5°8 (138) 
(3) 
(9) 
0 (10) 
"2 (17) 
S.E. é 64°1 (6) 
2° | ‘ | 53 °7 (16) 
Jurby, Ballaugh 
and Michael | - 
Maughold 


Lonan 


| 


54°7 (14) 
‘4 (1) 79°4 (1) 


a. As with Marown. . Without Marown. 


Before commenting on these figures, we must again remind 
our readers that we are satisfied from internal evidence, and 
from comparison with Dr. Beddoe’s tables, that our observers, 
though their standard for eyes was fairly correct, saw the shades 
of hair as through a darkening glass, wherefore the index of 
nigrescence invariably comes out too high. The first remarkable 
feature is that the variations of eyes and hair rarely correspond. 
This is especially so in the Peel district (No. 5, W.C.) which has 
the greatest proportion of dark eyes and the smallest of dark 
hair, and the Castletown (No. 6, S.E.) and Douglas districts 
(No. 5, E.C.) are not far behind it in these respects. Such a pro- 
portion indicates an admixture of alien blood, though probably. 
at some remote epoch. In the district containing the remaining 
town, Ramsey (No. 4, N.E.), the exact converse is the case; the 
same remark applies to the whole northern division, and, even 
more markedly so, to the parishes of Maughold? and Lonan.* 
loth these parishes are very rough‘ and naturally poor districts, 
and it is likely enough that they contain a larger proportion of 


' The dark complexions seems to be most prevalent in the parishes of Malew 
and German, which contain the two ancient towns of Castletown and Peel. 

? Northern. * Central. 

* They belong to the shesding of Garff, “ the rough country.” 
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Gaels than the other parishes. Anyhow, it is in them that the 
maximum of dark hair and all but the maximum of light eyes 
is found, and that the index of nigrescence is highest, this being 
just what might be expected in a largely Gaelic population. 
The coast of Cumberland, lying opposite and within sight, may 
have held out greater attractions to Norwegian settlers in these 
parishes, so that, while the greater number of their arrivals were 
probably on the west coast of the island, as the sandy shores of 
the north-western district weuld facilitate the hauling up their 
ships, the greater number of their departures may have been 
from the east coast. 

This supposition is strikingly confirmed by our results, 
especially when those given by the north-western parishes 
of Jurby, Ballaugh, and Michael, are compared with eastern 
parishes of Maucghold and Lonan (No. 7), the former having 
the smallest proportion of dark eyes and nearly the smallest 
of dark hair, and the latter nearly the smallest of dark eyes, 
and quite the largest of dark hair. The comparison of the 
north-eastern coast with the north-western! and of the south- 
eastern with the south-western gives less decided results, but 
it will be seen that in the south-western «istrict the propor- 
tion of dark eyes is very small, and that of dark hair is not 
large. 

Let us now see how the results from stature confirm those 
from colour. 

The average height of the northern district is 5 feet 7-66 
inches, of the southern, 5 feet 7-45 inches. Then, dividing the 
island into three districts as before, the northern is 5 feet 771 
inches, the central, 5 feet 731 inches, and the southern, 5 feet 
7°55 inches ; the eastern? 5 feet 7-47 inches, and the western, 

feet 7°66 inches, the eastern? 5 feet 7°40 inches, and the 
western, 5 feet 7°50 inches; the east-central, 5 feet 7°34 inches, 
the west-central, 5 feet 7°26 inches; the north-western, 5 feet 
7°85 inches, the south-eastern, 5 feet 7°57 inches; the south- 
western, 5 feet 7°53 inches; Jurby, Ballaugh and Michael, 5 feet 
8:02 inches ; Maughold and Lonan, 5 feet 7-34 inches. Here we 
find the fair-haired men of Jurby, Ballaugh and Michael taking 
the lead in height, closely followed by the same parishes, with 
the adjacent parish of Andreas, then by the northern and 
western districts, while the shortest men are found in the 
east and west central districts, where there is an admixture 
of alien people in the towns, and in the most purely Gaelic 
district, a.e., the parishes of Maughold and Lonan. Thus the 


} Parishes of Jurby, Andreas, Ballaugh, Michae!, 
2 Eastern with Marcwn and western without. 
3 Eastern without Marown and western with, 
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taller men are found in the districts which, from the colour of 
eyes and hair, we have decided to contain the largest proportion 
of men of Scandinavian descent and the shorter in those which 
we have decided, in the same way, to be more purely Gaelic. 
This is just what might have been expected. 

An interesting part of the “ Description Book” is that which 
gives the various occupations of the Fencibles. The large pro- 
portion of them employed in some trade or handicraft, viz., 403 
out of 1,112, there being 709 labourers, is remarkable. 

The average height of the labourers, 5 feet 7-61 inches, is 
identical with their height as given by Dr. Beddoe in 1886.1 
The labourers of the north average 5 feet 7°81 inches, of the 
centre, 5 feet 7°38 inches, and of the south, 5 feet 7°64 inches. 
The tallest workers are the joiners, averaging 5 feet 7-72 inches, 
and the shortest, the barbers, 5 feet 7-18 inches, the general 
average stature of the workers, other than labourers, being 5 feet 
7:37 inches? 

We are now in a position to summarise the results we have 
arrived at, and can state that, generally speaking, they distinctly 
confirm Dr. Beddoe’s conclusions that the population of the Isle 
of Man is Seandio-Gaelic, and that there is no very great differ- 
ence in the proportionate distribution of Norsemen and Gaels 
in the north and south. Our results, however, enable us to 
state further that there appears to be a decided preponderance 
of Norsemen in the parishes of Jurby, Ballaugh, and Michael, 
and of Gaels in the parishes of Maughold and Lonan, while 
there are distinct traces of alien elements in the districts of 
Douglas, Castletown and Peel, especially in the latter, where 
the large proportion of dark eyes and fair hair is very remark- 
able. 

In Tables D and E will be found the numbers and percentages 
of the various complexions, eyes and hair in each parish, and in 
Table F the stature. They are interesting in themselves, but, 
excepting in the parishes of Braddan and Malew, the numbers 
«re too small to allow of any conclusive judgment being formed 
upon them. And yet the results as regards both colour and 
stature approximate closely to what any one knowing the island 
well would expect. The Jurby people are certainly the fairest 
in the island, though there is not so much difference between 
them and the inhabitants of the other parishes, especially those 
of Bride, as our figures would indicate. As regards stature 
popular opinion has it that the men of Jurby and Patrick are 
the tallest, and that Ballaugh, Michael, German, and Rushen 
lollow in the order given, and, bearing in mind that the parishes 


1 See ‘‘ Manx Note Book,” vol. iii, p. 33. 
2 See Table 2. 
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of Patrick, German, and Rushen lose in stature from the 


elimination of the fishermen, this also agrees closely with our 
ficures. 


APPENDIX. 


TasiE A.—Proportion of population of each parish serving in 
the “ Fencibles.” 


Parish. | Population.* | Fencibles. Per cent. 

Bride 840 26 3°10 
Jurby (15) 910 23 2°53 
Andreas... 1,892 72 3°80 
Ballaugh __.... 1,236 39 3°24 
Michael... (9) | 34 3-00 
Lezayre 1,965 74 3°76 
Maughold and Ramsey .... (14) 2,522 67 | 2°65 
10,580 335 

Northern Parishes— | 
Lonan | 1,627 26 1°49 
Onchan .... 1,070 32 3°00 
Braddan and Douglas .... (13) 6,426 175 2°72 
Marown .... 1,021 38 3°71 
German and Peel jvc 3,132 91 2°91 
| 13.276 | 362 2-77 

Central Parishes— | | 

Patrick .... (22) 2,092 58 2°78 
Santon... 656 | 31 | 4°72 
Malew and Castletown... (1) 4,009 237 | 5 91 
Arbory (8) 1,299 50 3°85 
Rushen ... (EG) | 2,079 39 1°87 
10,135 415 3°83 


* Censuses were taken in 1792 and 1811, the above figures teing a mean 
between the two. 
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TABLE B.—Percentage at each height between 5 ft. and 6 ft.11 in. 


5 0 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


| 
1806. 1886. 
1°5 
9°1 | 
18 *4 | 
20°0 15°0 
| 
16°9 | 15 ‘0 
13 °5 | 
| | 
9°0 | 13°5 
11 4°8 | 10-0 
| 
6 0 1°4 9°0 
1 | 2°5 
2 | 0°3 | 2°5 Pe 
4 0°5 
| 
| | | 
| 
| | | 
| 100 109 
| | 
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TABLE C.—Eyes. 


Light. 


Light. | Blue. y- | Tazel. 
| | 


Bride 

Jurby 

Andreas 

Ballaugh 

Michael .. 
Tezayre 


Maughold and } 
Ramsey .. 


Northern Parishes.. | 


Lonan 
Onechan 


3raddan and | 
Douglas 


Marown .. 


Central Parishes 


| 

| 

| 

| 

German and Peel .. | 

| 

| 


Patrick 
Santon | 
Malew and er | 


town 
Arbory 
Rushen 


Southern Parishes.. 


| 
| 
| 


Island 
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| 
| [Neutra Dark. — 
| Brown. Dark.) Black. 
— | 50 13 — 5 2 
53 9 6 2 
| «(233 47 1 21 | 6 
| 
i 17 3 — | 5 3 
2 | 5 | 122 14 4 19 9 
2 
3 | 4 61 2 2 | 14 5 oe 
5 | 17 | 249 27 6 | 4417 ee 
8 37 3 | 
| | 
~ 16 1 — | « 
| 
2 28 | 149 | 17 7 | 30 4 a 
! 
2 30 7 5 | 
—| 6| 2 | — 1| 5 
| | 
6 56 | 257 30 7 | 49 
| 97 «786 | 104 | 14 | 33 
a 
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TABLE C.— Hair. 


Bride ee ve 
Jurby 
Andreas 
Ballaugh .. ee 
Michael... 
Lezayre .. 


Maughold and } 
Ramsey 


Northern Parishes. . 


Lonan 
Onchan 


Braddan and 
Douglas 


Marown .. oe 


German and Peel .. 
Central Parishes .. 


Patrick 
Santon 


Malew and Castle- 
town 


Arbory oe oe 
Rushen 


Southern Parishes... 


Tsland 


Light. [Medium Dark. 
Sandy. Red. | Light. | Fair. | Brown. | Dark.) Black. 
—|- 5 _ 4 | 13 
3 3 10 6 | 1 
2 26 | 30 | 13 
8 4 4 | 1 | 12 
1 | 8 
5 1 27 31 | 9 
1 4 1 | 41 9 
3 | 2] 24 12 92 | 146 | 56 
2 1 1 | 2 
mi 3 2 8s | 14] 4 
4 43 | 82 | 22 
—|= 9 ~ 6 | 2] 1 
6 | 8 9 3 1s | 36 | 16 
| 
6| 7 | 44 | 10 76° |174 | 45 
| 
| | 
5 7 3 | 7 | 78 | 53 
1 | 6 | 13 | 20 | 10 
4 2 9 | 16] 6 
7 | 9 2 | 293 | 17 |163 | 
| | 
16 | 18 | 88 | 45 | 285 | 483 | 17 
| | 
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Complexion. 


Fair, 


| 
| Fresh.| Pale. Swarthy. 


Bride - 15 
Jurby 14 
Andreas ws 24 
Ballaugh .. 11 
Michael .. 11 
Lezayre 26 


Maughold and } | 
Ramsey .. ad 
| 


Northern Parishes. . | 


Lonan 
Onchan 


Braddan and | 
Douglas .. | 


Marown .. 
German and Peel .. | 

| 
Central Parishes .. | 


Patrick 
Santon 


Malew and Castle- } | 


town oe 


Arbory 
Rushen 


Southern Parishes. . 


Tsland 
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| | Dark. 

2 1 1} — 

3 4 — | 18 3 a 

1 1 _ 9 3 = 

3 1 3 13 5 oe 

| 

1 5 - | 38 3 

66 | 48 | 4 1 6 45 5 “¢g 
10 | 138 | 1 2 — | 9 3 a 

30 | 16 2 ~ 2 | 36 5 

116 fee 9 8 8 | 99 | 19 ae 

12 10 1 5 | 8 

~ 1 — | 8! 6 
1 2 6 | 4 

107144 | 10 5 is | 74 | 59 

| | 

| | | 
808) 875 | 35 23 | 32 246 98 
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TaBLE D.—Eyes. 


Light. | Neutral. | Dark. 


| Total | 
Parish. Nun- | 
| ber. er | er er 
No. cent. | No. cent. No. cent. 
Bride E.| 26 10 38 5 18°4; 43 °1 
Jurby W.| 23 | 135 | 65°2 2 ST | | 
Andreas... 72 | 35 | 48°6|) 17 | 23°6 | 20 | 27°8 
Ballaugh ..  Wsl ae 25 | 64°1 9 | 33°1 5 | 12°8 
Michael W.| 34 18 12 35°3 4 11°8 
Lezayre EK. 74 46 | 62°2 11 14°9 7 22 °9 
Maughold and Ramsey E.| 67 40 | 60°0| 15 | 22°5| 12 | 177% 
Lonan E.| 26 16 61°5 6 23°1 | 4 15 °4 
Onchan 82 | 16 50°0 5 15°6 11 34°4 
3raddan and Douglas E.| 175 | 93 | 54°3| 24 |19°4| 46 | 26-3 
Marown .. .. C.| 38'| 19 500! 9 | 23°7| 10 | 263 
German and Peel... W.| 91 | 43 | 47°3| 235 | 27°5| 23 | 25°3 
Patrick W.| 58 | 42 | 72°4 5 | 
Santon E.| 20 | 64:5 | 4 12:9 | 7 22°6 
Malew and Castletown E.| 237 | 113 | 47°7| 66 |27°9| 58 | 24-4 
Arbory .. ..  E.| 50 | 31 | 62°0| 7 |14°0| 12 | 24°0 
Rushen .. -- W.| 39 | 25 | 641 6 | 15°4 | 8 | 20°5 
Haiti 
j Fair. | Medium. Dark. 
Per = Per Per 
No. cent. | No. | cent. No. cent. 
Bride.. .. « E.| 5 | 19°2 4 154 | 17 | 
Jurby.. ee o. W. 6 | 26°1 10 43°5 7 30 *4 
Andreas 3 | 4:2 26 36°1 43 59°7 
Ballaugh .. oo | 30°8 10°2 23 | 59°0 
Michael 8 | 10 | 29°6 | 22 | 64-7 
Lezayre E. 7 | 9°4 865 40 54°1 
Maughold and | Ramey 6 9-0 1l | 16°4 50 74°6 
Lonan 3 11°5 1 | 39 22 84°6 
Onchan 6 18°7 8 | 25°0 18 56°3 
Braddan and Douglas E.| 28 16 0 43 24°6 | 104 59°4 
Marown se C. 9 23-7 6 15°8 23 60°5 
German and Pecl .. W.| 21 23°1 18 19°8 52 57°1 
Patrick Wad 19-0 10 17 °2 37 63 °8 
Santon E. 1 3°2 11 35°5 19 61L°3 
Malew and Castletown E 82 13 °5 74 $1°2 | 1381 55°3 
Arbory oe 7 14°0 13 26°0 60-0 
Rushen 8 20°5 9 23°1 22 56°4 
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Complexion. 


Fair. 


Parish. 


Per cent. 


dd 


Bride.. 
Jurby.. 
Andreas 
Ballaugh 
Michael 
Lezayre 
Maughold and Ramse 
Lonan 
Onchan 
and Douglas 
Marown 
German and Peel 
latrick 
Santon ow. 
Malew and Castletown E. | 
Arbory 
Rushen 


to 


Swe 


bon & & 


CARIN 
AINKS 


TasLeE D.—L£yes and Hair. (Topinard’s Method.) 


Eyes. Hair. 


| 
Parish. No. | Per cent. ; Per cent. 


| j 
Light. | Dark. |Light. | Dark. ir. | Dark. 


Bride 47°6 | 52°4 773 
Jurby 71°4 | 28°6 16° 53 °8 
Andreas 3d 63°6 | 36°4 93 °5 
Ballaugh 83°5 | 16°7 65°7 
Michael ,. 18 81°8 | 18°2 | 91°6 
Lezayre . 46 73°0 | 27°0 85°1 
40 77-0 | 33-0 ‘7 | 89°3 
amsey 
Lonan 16 80°0 | 20°0 ‘0 | 88°0 
Onchan 59°3 | 40°7 | ‘0 | 75°0 
Douglas 67°4 | 32°6 78°8 
Marown 65°5 | 34°5 71°9 
German , is 65°2 | 34°8 71°2 
Patrick 79-2 | 20°8 2° | 
Santon 74°1 | 25°9 | 95 
Malew | 33°9 80°4 
Arbory 2 | 72:1 | 27°9 ‘9 | 
Rushen od 75°8 | 24°2 73°3 
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| 
| Dark. 
No. | a No. | Per cent. Paes 
20 
21 
47 
26 
52 
45 
21 
118 
24 
48 
45 
23 
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TABLE F.—Stature. 


Bride ve 
Jurby.. 
Andreas .. 
Ballaugh .. 
Michael .. 
Lezayre .. ee 
Maughold and Ramsey .. 
Northern Parishes ee 


_ 


Lonan .. 
Onchan .. 
Braddan and Douglas 
Marown .. 
German and Peel 
Central Parishes .. 


8 


Patrick .. 
Santon .. 
Malew and Castletown 
Arbory .. 
Rushen .. 
Southern Parishes 


Ov or or cr or 


‘60 


~ 


Average height for the whole Island, 5 feet 7°52 inches, 


TABLE F. 


Labourers .. 
Joiners 
Tailors 

Weavers 

Shoemakers 
Blacksmiths. 
Hatters 

Barbers... 
Masons... 
Other trades 


Average of trades.. 


SEN 


RESSES 


al 


tm | | Parish. | Average. | Tallest. Shortest. 
E (8) 
|| W (1) 
W (11) 
W (2) 
W (3) 
Hi E (7) 
| E (8) 
.. E (10) 
ee E (13) 
C (12) 
W (17) 
W (5) 
E (16) 
E (4) 
; W (15) 
| = 
Average 
a | N. | C. | 8. | Total. 
61 205 225 | 279 709 
12 7 | 13 32 
re 25 22 | 31 78 
42 33 28 103 
és 21 35 37 93 
i a 9 4 | 5 18 
5 7 | 2 14 
2 | 6 | 3 
11 2 18 44 
335 | 362 | 415 1112 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL MISCELLANEA AND NEW BOOKS. 


Readers of the Journal are invited to communicate any new facts of 
especial interest which come under their notice. Short abstracts of, or 
extracts from letters, will be published at the discretion of the Editor. 
Letters should be marked ‘‘ Miscellanea” and addressed to The 
Secretary, 3, Hanover Square, W. 


The following extracts are from ‘‘The Australasian,” April 17th 
1897. 

Professor Baldwin Spencer will shortly publish a book on the 
experiences summarised below. The work will be awaited with 
interest by all students of primitive social life. 


Some Aboriginal Ceremonies. 


The proceedings of the Royal Society (Melbourne) were made 
mcmorable last week by Professor Baldwin Spencer giving an 
account of the experiences of Mr. J. F. Gillen and himself among 
the blacks of Central Australia during the summer of 1896-7. 
Professor Spencer left Melbourne last October for Central 
Australia—country he had previously visited as a member of the 
Horn Expedition—on purpose to be present at certain unusual 
ceremonies. Mr. Gillen’s residence of fourteen years among the 
Aruntas of Alice Springs in Central Australia has enabled him to 
associate with them on terms of the closest intimacy, and it is 
fortunate for science that he has so well used his leisure in the 
desolate solitude of a far inland telegraph station. Professor 
Spencer visited the district as a member of the Horn Expedition 
three years ago, and hasever since been in constant correspondence 
with Mr. Gillen. On two occasions he has faced the privations of 
the climate at the only period of the year when he was free, 
namely, during the University vacation. When in Central 
Australia, at the height of summer, the thermometer is usually 
about 150° in the sun, and never falls below 100° even at night. 
In order that both Mr. Spencer and Mr. Gillen might be present 
at the fire ceremony, which is the most mystic rite of all, Mr. 
Gillen, who is looked on as a full member of the tribe, sent round 
the “hand-beeckoner,” a churinya, or sacred stone, whose summons 
K 2 
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no black would dare to disobey. For eighteen months prepara- 
tions were being made, and early in the summer of 1896-7 the 
tribe began to assemble at Alice Springs. 

Here for four months Professor Spencer made his head-quarters. 
In order to be at hand when all the rites were being performed, 
Mr. Gillen and the professor occupied a wurley (native hut) built 
on the sacred ground, and provisions were brought out from the 
station. Driven to desperation by flies, which had to be actually 
brushed off every article of food while it was being put into the 
mouth, slowly grilling under the tropic sun, and choked by the 
clouds of dust which every gentle breeze raised, the two observers 
had to make notes, take photographs, and measure natives for 
scientific purposes, when other employment slackened. The uncer- 
tainty as to when and where the next ceremony would take place 
kept Mr. Spencer and Mr. Gillen at all times on the qui vive, and 
on several occasions they had to tear after the blacks at mid-day 
over two or three miles of scrubby, stony ground, carrying heavy 
full-plate camera and notebook to get an accurate record of what 
was going on. In all, two hundred photographs were taken under 
extremely trying conditions. It is little wonder that the many 
friends of Professor Spencer were rather shocked to see him 
looking so parched and sun-dried on his return te civilisation. 


Initiation Rites. 


The Arunta tribe, like several other Australian tribes, is divided 
into sections or classes, which are four in number. In their 
details the relationships of these classes are very complicated, and 
are fixed by definite rules which are carefully observed by the 
blacks. It may be briefly stated that a man must marry out of 
his own class, while the children belong to yet a third class, 
certain members of which class are then his tribal brothers and 
sisters. 

There are four grades of initiatory ceremonies which an 
Arunta man must go through before he becomes a full member 
of the tribe. Up to about ten years the boy lives in the women’s 
camp, and accompanies them in their search for such food as 
roots, seeds, grubs, and the like. His tribal brothers then paint 
him on the chest and back, and he is thrown up into the air and 
caught. This is supposed to be beneficial to his growth. After 
this he now lives in the bachelors’ camp, and accompanies the 
bachelors on their hunting expeditions. 

Eight or ten years later he has to submit to circumcision and 
subincision, as described by Dr. E. C. Stirling and Mr. Gillen in 
the results of the Horn Expedition.’ After that he may take a 
wife, and engage in other ceremonies. In the tribes of Eastern 
Australia this stage is marked by the knocking out of one of the 
front teeth, a ceremony to which a good deal of importance is 
attached. Amongst the Aruntas, though a front tooth is occasion- 


1 “ Report on the Work of the Horn Scientific Expedition to Central Australia.” 
Part IV. Anthropology. London. Dulan, 1896. 
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ally knocked out, yet the habit seems devoid of any sacred 
import, and appears to be a survival, the meaning of which is 
forgotten. 


Totem and Churinya. 


When the candidate has reached thirty, or in some cases forty 
years, he takes part in two sets of ceremonies which extend over 
several months, and it was these ceremonies which Messrs 
Spencer and Gillen had such unique opportanities of observing. 
The first set deals with the various totems of the tribe. There 
are very large numbers of totems in the tribe, and to one of these 
each black owes allegiance, and may be called by its name. Some 
may be kangaroos, others native peach trees, others dingoes or 
witchetty grubs, and so on. It has long been known that the 
marriage rules of the Arunta were governed, not by the totems, 
but by the classes previously alluded to, and why certain persons 
are attached to certain totems is one of the most peculiar and 
important results which Messrs. Spencer and Gillen have obtained. 
Closely interwoven with the idea of the totem is the significance 
of the churinya, or sacred stones and sticks. These objects are 
flat, oval, or elongate pieces of stone or wood, carved all over with 
incised lines which, in the Central Australian tribes, are circles or 
segments of circles, while in Western Australia they take the 
form of zig-zag lines. Each man has his own churinya, which is 
apparently looked on as another embodiment of himself, and yet 
at the same time it possesses a mysterious sacred significance. 
The women and the uninitiated are not allowed to look at it. The 
carvings on the churinyas of persons of the same totem are very 
similar. The chwrinyas are not kept by the blacks to whom they 
belong, but they are carefully hidden in some definite locality by 
one or two of the old men, each totem having its own particular 
set of such stations. The blacks state that in the “ dream-times ” 
of the far distant past, when their ancestors came into the 
country, those of each totem kept strictly by themselves. At 
this time they are not quite clear as to whether those whose totem 
was, say the wild duck, were really human beings, or partly the 
animals or plants the names of which they bear. 

The lines of these migrations are related in great detail in their 
traditions, and each camping ground is exactly located, so that 
the whole country is interlaced with lines of route, and dotted 
over with innumerable camps. When one of these “ dream-time ” 
ancestors died, he was turned into a spirit-child, and as such 
dwells near one of the camping grounds, always carrying in his 
hand one of the chwrinyas. Conception is believed to take place 
by the entry of one of these spirit-children into the mother, the 
spirit-child dropping his churinya on the ground at the time. On 
the birth of the child the place is searched for the lost churinya, 
and by the kindly offices of one of the old men the search is 
usually successful. If it be not, a wooden one is made of hard- 
wood, such as mulga. The stone churinyas are the more ancient 
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form, and do not appear to be made at the present day. This 
then fixes the totem for the individual, and explains why in the 
Arunta tribe the child is not of the same totem as one of the 
parents, as is the case in some of the neighbouring tribes of 
Central Australia. . 

The members of each totem have a ceremony connected with 
their totem, which they alone are allowed to perform, and which 
has for one of its objects the increase of the animal or plant from 
which the totem takes its name. The eating of this animal is not 
tabooed to those who bear its name, as is frequently the case in 
other parts of the world ; in fact, it is considered necessary for the 
chief performer to eat portion of his totem, or the ceremony will 
fail. 


General Programme. 


In their general plan these ceremonies are much alike. The 
chief performer is elaborately decorated with patterns in eagle- 
hawk down stuck to his body with blood drawn from some 
member of the party. This down is coloured red and yellow with 
ochre ; other parts of the body are smeared with a black pigment 
mixed with grease. The amourt of blood drawn on these occasions 
is at times surprising, it being estimated that one man allowed five 
hall-pints to be taken from him during a single day. The decora- 
tion of this performer is completed while the black candidates, if 
they may be so termed, are away hunting. On their return to the 
sacred ground they dance vigorously round him for some time. 
In most of these performances the decorated men then imitate the 
actions of the animal whose totem they bear, and in some cases 
the acting is described as wonderful. In one mock combat two 
performers represented two eaglehawks struggling for a bone, and 
wildly flapping their wings, which were represented by a bunch of 
gum leaves in each hand. 

The “ parra,” or sacred ground, was laid out with great care, 
and one of the most peculiar sights was to see the candidates lying 
in a row with their heads close to a long bank of earth, as they 
were required to do during most of the nights. Absolute silence 
was entailed, and the strain during the months through which the 
ceremonies lasted must have been great, and have considerably 
influenced the hysterical, exalted frame of mind which they at 
times showed. 


Fire Rites. 


After a month devoted to preliminary rites the fire ceremonies 
began. The men to be initiated formed into a body and hold- 
ing a shield of gum leaves over themselves, went to the 
women’s camp. They were accompanied by a number of the 
old men swinging bull-roarers. This seems to be the only 
occasion on which the women, on hearing the dread sound, do not 
run and hide themselves, nor are they at any other time allowed 
even to gaze upon the sacred implement. The women, who were 
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prepared, ran at the body of men, and threw burning branches on 
to them, which the men tried, not very effectually, to ward off 
with their roof of leaves. This ceremony was repeated daily for 
about a fortnight. Next,a large fire, about 20 feet across, was 
made and covered with green leaves; on this terrible heap the 
candidates lay for some time, several at once, others calmly 
standing by and waiting their turn. The heat of the fire was very 
considerable. Professor Spencer knelt on the heap to try it, but 
could not endure it, even with thick trousers on. This per- 
formance was concluded by all present howling and hurling 
firesticks about. 

During the evening, when all the candidates were lying in a 
row as usual, one of the old men seated himself before them with 
a decorated piece of wood which he held upright, and slowly and 
steadily knocked on the ground. At each side of him another old 
mau sat holding his wrist, and assisting in this wearisome work, 
which, with most remarkable endurance, was kept up without a 
pause from half-past nine at night till about five next morning. 

The number of candidates was very large, there being more 
than a hundred who were initiated. On the day following the 
final ceremony took place, the men crossing over to the women’s 
camp, and each kneeling on a fire there. 


Concluding Notes. 


Each of the old men who were directing operations had men of 
his own totem under his charge, and for whose proper initiation 
he was responsible. During the whole period of nearly four 
months they were not allowed to speak to him. At the conclusion 
of the rites they had to bring him some food-offering, such as 
cooked wallaby, and begged him to make them speak. He then 
touched their lips, and the ban of silence was removed. 

A good deal of the significance of many of the ceremonies has 
probably been lost, but their main object seems to have been to 
test the endurance of the young men, and to teach them the past 
history of the tribe, while the possession of a knowledge of the 
correct method of procedure by the old men, who practically 
formed a council for the administration of the whole series of rites, 
would naturally cause them to be held in high esteem. 

As this ceremony is only performed at intervals ot many years, 
it is more than likely that, with the advance of the white man, the 
present may be the last occasion on which it will be performed 
with the completeness in which it was witnessed by Professor 
Spencer and Mr. Gillen. The results so laboriously obtained are- 
consequently of peculiar value. 
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A West Australian Custom. 


The following paragraphs occur in an account of a trial in West 
Australia in the present year, and are interesting for the mention 
of a curious custom. They are from “ Northern Public Opinion,” 
Roebourne, March 6th, 1897 :— 

Jimmy, Robert, and Duncan, aboriginal natives, were charged 
with the murder of another aboriginal named Harry at Mallinnini 
Well, Yule River, on or about December 20th last. 

Minnie stated that she worked for Mackay Bros. Her husband 
(Harry) and herself were working sheep at a well in Mackay’s 
paddock. Four natives, namely, Jimmy, Robert, Duncan and 
Traveller, collected at a well called Mallinnini for the purpose of 
killing Harry. When witness came to the well they asked her 
where Harry was, and witness said she did not know. Prisoners 
then said if she did not tell them at once where he was they would 
kill her. Told them Harry went up the river to look for a turkey. 
The prisoners Jimmy and Robert went up the river to look for 
Harry, and the other prisoner (Duncan) stayed at the well with 
witness and Traveller. Jimmy and Robert took a spear, tomahawk, 
and knife with them. Subsequently witness went with Duncan 
and Traveller to where they found Harry’s body; it was not 
buried, but lying on the surface, a little distance from the Turner 
Creek. Jimmy gave witness some of deceased's fat ; he also gave some 
to other natives. Subsequently Jimmy and Robert went back to a 
well on Cobaland station. 


The following is copied from ‘The British North Borneo 
Herald,” April 16th, 1897 :— 


Malay Card Games. 


The following from the “ Selangor Journal” gives an account of 
-card games as played in that State. Perhaps some of our energetic 
District Officers will supply us witha similar list inviting the local 
words in place of those printed below for our next Asiatic 
“Journal.” We shall be happy to forward proofs of this article 
for the necessary corrections. 

‘The following are the names of the cards used in Selangor :— 


Hearts—Lekok or Pangkah. 
Diamonds—Retén (retim) or Chiduk. 
Clubs—Klawer. 

Spades—Dayong Kling or Sakopong. 
King—Raja. 

Queen—Proh or Nyonya. 
Knave—Pékak or Hamba. 
Ace—Sat. 

To shuffle-—Banchoh or Menggaul. 


‘ 
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To deal—Membagi. 

To cut—Krat. 

To sweep the board—Merelong or Mengglong. 
To pay all round—Menddder chingkeh. 

A picture or court card—Angkong or Kuda. 
A three—Jalor (e.g., two threes—dua jalor). 
A card (ordinary)—Daun. 

A sequence—Glik (Daun sa-glik). 


The three most important card games are: (1) main sakopong ; 
(2) main chabut ; (3) main tiga ’let or pakan. 

1. In the game called sakopong all cards from two to six inclusive 
are cast out, and five cards are dealt out to each of the players 
(who may be from two to four in number); a player leads 
(twrunkan) the card and the next player has either to follow suit 
(turun-kan daun sagaji) or throw down a card, turning it over 
(susupkan). If the next player is able to follow suit whoever plays 
the highest card of the suit wins. If each player wins a trick, it 
is declared drawn (sri), and in this case all stakes are returned. 

2. Main chabut is a variation of vingt-et-wn, but with thirty-one 
points' (the Javanese, however, play with twenty-one points as in 
Europe). Two cards are dealt by the dealer (perdz) to each player, 
who draws (chabut) fresh cards from the bottom of the pack in his 
turn and gets as near as possible to thirty-one. If he thinks he 
cannot safely draw another card (e.g., after twenty-six pips are in ~ 
his hand) he “ passes”’ (which is called “ blit kechil” if he stops 
at twenty-six, twenty-seven, or twenty-eight, and “ blit besar” if 
he stops at twenty-nine or thirty). 

If he obtains exactly thirty-one pips, he is said to “enter the 
points’ (masok mata); but no player can draw more than seven 
cards, and if he has after drawing to the full limit still failed to 
obtain as many pips as he wants, he is said to “enter the pack” 
(masok daun). I may add that the first two cards are called 
lunas,” and this may be of various kinds—e.g., 

(1) Lunasnikah—i.e., angkong dengan sat (a court card and an 
ace) ; 

(2) Kachang di-rendang di-tugalkan—.e., two aces ; @ very con- 
venient hand, as the aces may be reckoned as either one or eleven 
as occasion may require ; 

(3) Lunas sa-glabat or sagaji ampatblas—t.e., angkong dengan 
daun ampat (court card and four) ; 

(4) Lunas dua jalor, two threes ; 

(5) Ace and two, which is the best of all. 

In playing “ chabut” the tens should be cast out (di-buang daun 
puloh). When two players have the same number of pips—e.g., 
nine and nine or eight and eight, the coincidence is described in 
the words “‘ Jumpa di-jalan, di-adu, kalah, di-chabut, mati.” 

1 This article was originally composed some time ago, and I have since 


learnt that the game is played both ways by the Malays. If 21 points only is 


the game, court cards are not counted; but if the game is 31 points they are 
also added in. 


« 
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And again, when a player has obtained, let us say, twenty-six 
pips with six cards, and so has only one more chance, and is afraid 
to risk it, his position is ridiculed in the phrase “‘ Sa-nepak Ulu 
Klang,” a jest of obviously local coinage. 

The phrase “ Tengah tiang” (half mast), again, is applied to 
twenty-five pips held irrespective of the number of cards; and if 
more than thirty-one are obtained, the player is said to be out 
(mati or masok piring). 

(3) Daun Tiga lei or Pakau is played here as follows :— 
Three cards are dealt by the dealer to each player and the 
winner is he who holds the greatest number of pips, with certain 
exceptions. 

{The best hand is three aces (tiga sat) ; 

The next is three threes (tiga jalor) ; 

The next is three tens (tiga puloh) ; 

The next is three court cards (tiga angkong or tiga 

Daun trus < kuda.) 

Of other hands the best is a remainder of nine pips 
left after deducting ten from a hand of nineteen 

ips ; 

| The i is a remainder of eight pips and so on. 

A hand of three threes, it will be observed, is the second best 
hand in Selangor, whereas in Perak, according to Mr. Maxwell, 
it is thrown away as the worst. 

The stakes, which are deposited in two heaps by each player, 
are here called “ kapala” and ‘‘ buntut” (or ekor) respectively, and 
the “kapala” is generally though not always greater than the 
“ ekor” in Selangor instead of the reverse. The latter can only 
be lost when a player sweeps the board. A single stake again is 
podul, but bertuwi is applied to betting between players, and sorong 
or tokong means to put down a stake before your rival replies with 
a counterstake (lertéban or tépah). A player who holds thirty 
exactly, is not out here—e.g., he may hold a court card and two 
tens. To look at the bottom card is menengo’ angkatan. 

Mr. Maxwell gives a number of names and phrases applied 
——— cards and combinations of cards to which I may 
aad :— 

Two nines and a two ene China Keh mengandar ayer ; 
An eight and an ace 

(making nine) 

with a_ court 

card or a ten 


and two nines inp Sembilang bertelor ; 
Two court cards and 

anine ... ove see Parak hari naksiang ; 
The four of any suit oe Tiang jamban Lebei Ali. 


The explanation of handak kaki tiga, as applied to an eight, 
appears to be that the eight has three pips on each side. “ Minta 
penoh” means I want a six, and “ minta tombak,” I want two pips 
(or three, as the case may be). 
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Besides the above, there are miniature or bijou cards (cheki)— 
e.g., cheki duablas, cheki limablas and ’tan or beretan daun sambilan, 
etc., the dawn cheki being distinguished by their borders, e.g., iyu 
kuching, iyu nyonya, tyu panjang, tyu merak besar, tyu kasut ; and 
again gipét, gipét krang, gdpét rintek, gdpét lichin; babi, babi 
rintek, babi pusat, babi lichin; kau merah, kau bulat, kaw lichin ; 
layer, layer rintek, layer pitis, layer lichin. Six to seven people 
play these games, which I hope to describe another time. A sort 
of whist is also played from time to time under the name of main 
trip. At this game a trick is called sapudi; to sweep the board 
is pukol tani; and the players who get no tricks at all are said to 
be sold up (kena két).—W. S. 


Vocabularies of the Bugilai and Tagota Dialects, British 
New Guinea. By the Rev. James Cuaumers, with a brief 
note on the Western Papuan Dialects by Sipney H. Ray. 


1. VocaBULARY OF THE DiALect. 


Anger, meliguamamagana. Noon, yabadatukame. 
Banana, agi. Pool of water (used as mirror), 
Death, gadala. angikanitra. 
Drink, nginana. Star, gata. 
Face, yet. Stomach, kam. 
Foot, maka. Sugar Cane, wala. 
Hand, trangqab. Sun, yabada. 
Head, beneget. Taro, bie. 
House, mdé. Throat, nangapa. 
Hunt (kangaroo), dakaliran. Water, ngi. 
Husband, monde. What ? eandadegapaina. 
Knife, yita. Who? aitrala. 
Life, traama. Wife, gitram. © 
Moon, kak. Yam, gilebea. 
Neck, gata. Yes, dé. 
No, yao. 
Kaka, the Great Spirit, whose abode and actions are unknown. 
Yedo, the spirit of a man. 
Bémor, the place of departed spirits in the west. 


NUMERALS. 


One. Tarangesa. (Small finger Five. Manda. (Thumb.) 
of left hand.) Six. Gaben. (Wrist.) 
Two. Metakina. (Next finger.) Seven. Trankgimbe. (Elbow.) 
Three. Gingimetakina. (Middle Eight. Podet. (Shoulder.) 
finger.) Nine. Ngama. (Left Breast.) 
Four. Topea. (Next to middle.) Ten. Dala. (Right Breast.) 
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Ankle, strimi. 
Armguard, mopa. 
Arrow, sopara. 
Banana, 10a. 


Beard, makosamusamu. 


Bird, paroai. 
Bow, gar. 

Bow] of pipe, aturuka. 
Boy, neao. 
Breast, pup. 

Calf of leg, sara. 
Canoe, qaoa. 
Chest, otaota. 
Chief, qae. 

Chin, magqaota. 
Cloth, koerasoat. 
Come, anominana. 
Cut, as wood, wagim. 
Dance, saram. 
Drink, ‘emo. 
Drun, warua. 
Ear, twap. 

Eat, moistamumu. 
Eye, pari. 
Father, sauiki. 
Fight, kuiera. 
Finished, wanati. 
Fire, jau. 

Foot, nati. 
Forehead, apora. 
Frightened, goea. 
Girl, kamuasera. 
Go, peiana. 

Hair, puna. 
Head, kana. 
House, darimo. 
Husband, sauogo. 
Knee, waiwit. 
Knife, giri. 

Lips, taper. 
Mother, gam. 
Moon, mano. 


One, wradaga. 

Two, mitiga. 
Three, nan. 

Four, mitiga mitiga. 
Five, wradaga. 


2. VocABULARY OF THE DIALECT. 


Navel, tumu. 

Net, jena. 

No, kewan. 

Nose, miu. 
Paddle, n., uteara. 
Paddle, v., arwim. 
Peace, keoa. 
Penis, makap. 
Pig, minao. 

Pipe, tur. 

River, arama. 
Road, iwadigum. 
Run, moroorvdara. 
Sandbank, karant. 
Scrotum, pauta. 


Shallow water, kartkatara. 


Shoulders, pauna. 
Sit down, peakat. 
Stand up, peramut. 
Stars, durupa. 
Stomach, daina. 
Stone, tamaga. 
Sugar cane, aiaba. 
Sun, darz. 

Taro, sese. 

Teeth, kam. 
Thigh, waika. 
Throat, sukiapa. 
Tobacco, sakopa, 
Toe, big, putupudura. 
Tomahawk, kabi. 
Tongue, uo. 

Wait, bigatara. 
Walk, auworomo. 
Water, mauka. 
Wife, sarika. 
Woman, moream. 
Wood, fuel, atiati. 
Write, dorodama. 
Yam, ruma. 

Yes, koe, to. 


Tacota NUMERALS. 


Six, motitaba nan. 
Seven, motimaburnan. 
Eight, turupinan. 
Nine, itabanan. 

Ten, motitatan. 
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3. Marpua anp Namau NvuMERALS. 


One, monou. (Little finger of Eight, wa. (Elbow.) 
left hand.) Nine, ara. (Shoulder.) 
Two, réére. (Next finger.) Ten, ano. (Neck.) 
Three, kawpu. (Middle fin- Eleven, ame. (Left breast.) 
ger.) Twelve, wakart. (Chest.) 
Four, moréére. (Forefinger.) Thirteen, amemekai. (Right 
Five, aira. (Thumb.) breast.) 
Six, aukora. (Wrist.) Fourteen, anv. (Right side of 
Seven, mirika mako. (Between neck.) 
wrist and elbow.) 


[In these Vocabularies the vowels are sounded as in German ; 
q = kw or qu in “ quite.”’] 


4. Nore oN THE WesterRN Papuan Diatects sy SIDNEY 
H. Ray. 


The Bugilai Vocabulary was obtained by the Rev. James 
Chalmers at a small creek on the mainland of New Guinea, about 
sixteen miles distant from the island of Dauan. The people are 
not often seen, as they have no fixed abode and are sometimes far 
in the bush and at other times nearer the coast. According to 
one account the following tribes are associated with the Bugilai:— 
the Tebatalai, the Wasi, the Beralag, the Gaimalag and the 
Uibalag. Another account gives the names:—Tabatata, the Bera, 
the Buzi, the Drapa, the Mat, the Wasi and the Wiba. These 
names are of some interest and possibly connect the people with 
those of the Western Islands of Torres Straits." The terminations 
lai in Bugilai, Tebatalai, and lag in Beralag, Gaimalag, Uibalag, 
are the words used in the islands todenoteaclanor tribe. (Saibai, 
Dauan and Western Tribe generally laig, Eastern Tribe, Murray 
Islands, ete., le.) The first portion of the words Bugilai, Tebatalai, 
Beralag and Gaimalag, show the Saibai’ words bag, cheek, taba, 
shoulder, bero, rib, gaima, abscess. This method of naming the 
clans is found also in the Western Islands of the Straits where 
are found the Kulkalaig, Gumulaig, Kauralaig and Badulaig, with 
names derived from kulka, blood, gamu, body, kaura, ear, and bad, 
ulcer. 

Though there is this agreement in the method of naming the 
tribes, the vocabularies of Saibai and Bugilai show very few 
common words. With the language of the Dabulai, a mainland 
tribe to the east, the Bugilai shows some connection and the Dabu 
generally, has more agreement with the language of the Eastern 


' See “ Ethnography of the Western Tribe of Torres Straits,” by Professor 
A. C. Haddon in “ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,”’ vol. xix, pp. 287-440. 

? Saibai is used as a collective name for the Western Tribe, though properly 
only the name of one island. Grammars and Vocabularies of these dialects 
will be found in “ A Study of the Languages of Torres Straits,” by Sidney H. 
Ray and Alfred C. Haddon in “ Proc. Roy. Irish Academy,” 3rd series, vol. ii, 
pp. 463-616, and vol. iv, pp. 119-373. 
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tribe of the Straits (Murray Islands) than with any of its nearer 
neighbours. This is illustrated by the following words :— 


Drink ... Bugilai ngi-nana, Dabu ine-nont. 

Foot... “ maka, Dabu mak, Murray Is. mek foot- 
print. 

Hand (palm) _,, trank-gab, Dabu tang-icor, Murray Is. tag- 
ab. 

Head ... Dabu bunkut. 

House ... mn maé, Dabu ma. 

Knife ws yita, Dabu ata. 

Moon .... kak, Dabu qak. 

Neck ... gatai, Sabai kato. 

Noon ... yabada-tukame, Dabu yabada-tukame-da. 

Sugar-cane - wala, Dabu wora, Saibai geru, Murray Is. 
neru. 

Stomach ii kam, Dabu kom, kam, Murray Is. kem. 

yabada, Dabu yabada. 

Throat ... - nangapa, Dabu nunkup. 

Water a ngi, Dabu ine, Saibai nz. 

Yes pe ao, Dabu ao, Saibai wa, Murray Is. wao. 


The Tagota vocabulary was obtained by Rev. James Chalmers at 
a village on the south or right bank of the Fly River about forty- 
five miles distant from the north point of Kiwai Island, in Lat. 8° 
25' S. and Long. 142° 28’ E. Very little is known of the people.’ 

The Maipua numerals were obtained in the Purari Delta, east of 
the Fly Delta. 

The Tagota language shows some agreement with the language 
which, with dialectical variations, is spoken on the island of Kiwai, 
on the adjacent mainland west of the Fly Delta, and on Bampton 
Island.” 

There are also a few agreements with the Maipua, on the east, 
and with the Dabu and Torres Straits dialects. These are shown 
in the following table :— 


Arrow ... Tagota, sopara, Dabu tabora. 
Bow 7" » gar, Daudai and Saibai gagari. 


Drum »  warua, Dabu arap, Saibai and Murray 
Is. warup. 

Fire we »  jau, Dabu yu, Maipua tau. 

Forehead »»  @pora, Saibai paru. 

Knife gtrt, Daudai giri. 

River » arama, Daudai oromo. 

Star  durupa, Maipua dopo. 

Sun » dari, Kiwai sai, Maipuadare. Found 


also as far east as Cape Posses- 
sion, Toaripi, sare. 


' A brief account of Tagota village and people will be found in the “ Annual 
Report on British New Guinea for 1889-90,” p. 48 [C.A. 105, 1890]. 

* In the “Study of the Languages of Torres Straits,” these dialects are 
included in the general term Daudai. : 
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Taro ... Tagota, sese, Kiwai saso. 

Thigh » waika, Daudai wagi. 

Tobacco  sakopa, Daudai, Saibai  sukvba, 
Murray Is. sukub, Dabu sakaba. 

Tomahawk ....  kabi, Daudai kabt. 

Woman  moream, Dabu mure. 

Yes io, Daudai io, Dabu ao. 


With regard to the words given in Bugilai, TaSota, and Maipua 
for the numerals, it is probable that in some cases they are names 
of parts of the body, and not true numerals. The parts of the 
body touched when counting are indicated in brackets. In Maipua, 
e.g., the words given for six, ten and twelve, appear in a vocabulary 
of the language' as aukoro, a cane gauntlet (on wrist), ano, the 
shoulder, wukwari, the chest. 

Some of the Bugilai words given as numerals correspond, 
though not exactly, with Dabu names for parts of the body.” Cf.: 


Metakina, two, finger next to little finger, with Dabu mutukint, 
middle finger. 

Topea, four, forefinger, with Dabu tupi, forefinger. 

Manda, five, thumb, with Dabu mag, thumb. 

Gaben, six, wrist, with Dabu gabun, wrist. 

Trankgimbe, seven, elbow, with Dabu tang-kum, elbow. 

Podei, eight, shoulder, with Dabu pader, shoulder-blade. 

Ngama, nine, breast, with Dabu gnam, breast. 

Dala, ten, breast, with Dabu dor, chest. 


These vocabularies confirm what I have elsewhere stated as to 
the great variety of languages in the Western Division of British 
New Guinea.’ Some confusion arises through the Vocabularies 
appearing under various names, but it seems possible to distinguish 
the following groups :— 


1. Elema (Toaripi or Motumotu) about Freshwater Bay. 
The Orokolo between Maclatchie Point and Alele River 
is not very different from the Elema. 

2. Maipua, in the Purari delta. Vocabularies of Tumu and 
Evorra given by Mr. Bevan‘ are not very different. 

3. Daudai, comprising Kiwai and Domori in the Fly delta, 
Perem (Bampton Island) and coast opposite (Mowat). 

4. Tagota, up the Fly River. 

5. Dabu and Toga, on the coast opposite Saibai. 

6. Miriam, the Eastern Islands of the Torres Straits (Murray 
and Darnley Islands). 

7. Bugilai, coast opposite Dauan. 

8. Saibai, the Western Islands of Torres Straits. 


' “ Annual Report on British New Guinea for 1893-4,” pp. 120-122. 

* A Dabu Vocabulary is given in the “ Annual Report on British New Guinea 
for 1890-91,” pp. 128-132. 

* “Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,”’ xxiv, p. 16. 

* “Toil, Travel and Discovery in British New Guinea,” by T. F. Bevan. 
London, 1889. 
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The following short vocabulary exemplifies the differences of 


these dialects :— 
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English. Head. Sun. 
Elema | arofave . | sare 
Orokolo . | haro . | Aare 
Maipua... | uku dare 
Kiwai | epure oo | 
Mowat | epuru | twio 
Tagota _.. | kana dari 
Dabu . | bunkut .| yabada 
Miriam ..| kérém | gereger 
Bugilai ..|beneget ..| yabada 
Saibai | kuikd | goiga 


papari | koru 
papare kou 
ia.. | dopo 

| sagana gugi 
gamuno orot 

| mano durupa 
qak piro 

, meb wer 
kak | 
mulpalé .. titui 


ma. 
meta, 


uvi. 


«| mautu. 


House. 


marea. 
moto. 


darimo. 


mae, 


lagé. 


PuHIL.ies, with a note by Sipney H. Ray. 


[The unmarked words were collected by Mr. Phillips. 
others collected by Captain Cook, Forster and Captain King have 
been added for comparison and completeness, and are distinguished 
See following note. | 


by the letters c, Fr, and xk. 


1. Vocabulary, by Ricuarp PHILLIPs. 


Angry (with anger), kooly dea. 

Animal, minna. 

Ankle [chongurn c. 

Arms, ngakool [aco, acol, c. 

Astonishment (expression of), 
[yarcaw ! cherr, cherco, tut-tut 

At, of, bee, bi. 

Bag, oonyoon [charngala c. 

Beard, walar [wallar c. wéllah 


K. 

Belly [melmal 

Bite, v. dindal. 

Black, moonie. 

Blood, garmbe. 

Boat, or ship, ulal. 

Breast [coyor c. 

Camp, nangoor, yaamba. 

Canoe, wangga, marakan [mari- 
gan 

Clay (edible white), gammai. 

Cockatoo (white), wandar, 

[wanda c. 


Cockatoo (black), ngoorah. 
Cockle, clam [moingo c. 
kattay-yeurigo, 


Come hither, 
[hala, mdé c. 


Corroboree, goonbah-warrally. 
Cow or Bullock (animal-tem- 
ples-wood-with), minna walloo 


yoko dea. 


Dead, beony, bient. 
Disobedient (ears none), milka 


mool. 


Dog, gata {cotta, kota c. 

Drink [chuchula c. 

Drink (beverage), boury. 

Drink (verb imperative), poo- 


tala. 


Ear, milka, [milkah 


Ears, [melea c. 


Earth, bobo [ poapoa c. 
Eat [boota-yatta c, bootina F. 
Kat (imperative), pootala. 


Elbow [yéérwé x. 
Elder, yaba. 


Vocabulary of Australian Aborigines in the neighbour- 
hood of Cooktown, North Queensland. By Ricwarp 


A few 


| Moon. | Star. | 
ee 
, ee ee 
oe ..| 
. 


Eye [caree, me-ell K.] 

Eyes, meel [meul c. 

Father, bayba [dunjo c. 

Feathers [téérr kK. 

Fingers [miingdlbah kK. 

Fingers (first, second, third), 
[egalbaiga c. 

Fingers (little), ngakit, [eboor- 
nakil, nakil c. 

Fire, yoco [meanang c. 

Fish, goyo [ yoteea c. 

Fly (insect), mowee [tabugga, 
chapaun ¢. 

Foot, tamal [feet=edamal c. 

Forbidden, sacred, tabool. 

Forehead, walloo. 

Friend [ttchéw kK. 

Full, dea, deor. 

Go along, away, or on, [tatee, 
tahtee kK. 

Go down, takaz. 

Hair, moaree [morye C, morreah 


K. 

Hand, mangal. 

Hands [marigal c. 

Head, campogo [wageegee 

Heel [kniorror c. 

Huts [yéérkah x. 

Kangaroo, kadar, ngargelin, wa- 
dar, [menuah kangooroo c. 

Kill, v. koontal. 

Knees, boongo, [pongo ©, bongo k. 

Leg [peegoorga F. 

Less, wanting, minus, mool. 

Liar, wangawanga. 

Lie (or sit), ningal. 

Lie (tell untruth), wanga-mow. 

Lips, yeenbee [yembe c. 

Living, ngamboorgo. 

Loriquet [ perpere, pierpier ©. 

Man, bama. 

Mangroves, barrabarra. 

More, go, goora. 

Music, goonbah. 

Nails (finger), goolkee [kulke o, 
kolke x. 

Name, poo-ree. 

Native cat [quoll c. 

Mavel, moidyil [toolpoor ¢, tool- 
pord K. 
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Neck, ngakoo [doomboo ¢, Fr. 

Nipples, gooyoo [cayo 0, coyd- 
berrah 

None, no, mool. 

Nose, bdono, [bonjoo co, emerda, 
poteer K. 

Nose-stick, tabool [tapool. 

OF, at, bee, bi. 

Paddle v. [pelenyo c. 

Paint (streaks of white) [car- 
banda c. 

Parrot, peerpeer. 

Pigment [wéparr kK. 

Posteriors [ booca F. 

Quail n. [kahkee, mddllir k. 

River, perie. 

Rope, goombin [gurka 

Ran, v. dindal. 

Sea-sand, yooal [yowall, o. 

Shake hands, (hands to it), 
mango nanga. 

Ship, boat, wlal. 

Sit down [takai c. 

Sit, lie, ningal. 

Sky, tyeeree [kere, kearre c. 

Sleep, wango, [ poona c. 

Smooth, maimoon, [mier carrar 


Cc. 
Sole of foot, tamal-dargol [chu- 
mal 
Son, yoomoor [ jumurre c. 
Spear, kalka | gulka, c. 
Spirit, ghost, wow. 
Stomach, gambool, [gippa c. 
Stone, nambal, [walba c. 
Strike, kill, koontal. 
Sun, ngalan, [gallan c. 
Talk, words, koko. 
Teeth, moolir, [mulere, méle c, 
molear K. 
Temples, walloo. 
Thighs, kooman, [coman c. 
Thumb, mangal-kangaroo, { eboor 
balga 
Toe (great), tamal-kangaroo. 
Toes, ébérth kK. 
Tongue, andar, [unjar ©. 
Turtle (male), avoeeah, { poinga c. 
Turtle (female), [mameingo c. 
Water, pouri, [poorai c. 
L 
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White man, wana. pairo, womera [melpairo 
With accompanying, full, deor, melpier F. 

dea. Wood, tree, yoko, [yocou c. 
Woman, moonang-ai, [moobyel c. Yams, gang-a, [maracotu c. 
Womera (throwing stick), mel- Younger, kaba. 


Pronoons. 


I, ngayw. They two, buola. 

Thou, nundu. What, ana. 

Thine, of or to thee, nanoo. What is your name? pooree 
Its, of or to it, nangoo. nanoo ana ? 


NuMERALS. 


One, nopungo. Three, cooto. 
Two, gotera. Any number more than three, 
Those two, buola. kargoa. 


2. Note by Stpney H. Ray. 


Mr. Phillips has not indicated the orthography used in the 
Vocabulary, but it is evidently that common in Australiar 
Vocabularies, i.e., English, with oo=w, ai or ay for é, e or ee for 1, 
ou or ow for au, ete. 

This vocabulary is of interest, as it comes from the place where 
Captain Cook and Forster collected the first list of words in an 
Australian Janguage, Cooktown being on the south bank of the 
Endeavour River, where Cook beached his vessel for repairs in 
1770. Fifty years afterwards, in July, 1820, the Endeavour River 
was visited by Captain King during his survey of the Australian 
Coast. He collected a vocabulary’ and compared it with that of 
Cook, showing that the language of the aborigines had changed 
very little during the fifty years’ interval. Mr. Phillips’ Vocabu- 
lary is evidence of similar fixity after a further fifty years’ interval. 
The vocabularies of Cook and King were reprinted by Curr in his 
book on the Australian Race.? No new information was then 
available. 

The language of this notice seems to have a considerable range 
southward. Curr gives vocabularies from Weary Bay, Palmer 
River, Granite Range at head of the Mitchell River and from 
Walsh River.’ All these show correspondence with words in this 
vocabulary from the Endeavour River or Cooktown. 


1 “Narrative of a Survey of the Intertropical and Western Coasts of 
Australia,” by Capt. P. P. King. London, 1827, pp. 368-369. 
2 “The Australian Race,” by E. M. Curr, Melbourne and London, 1886, vol. 
ii, pp: 392-393. 
Op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 494, 395, 398, 414. 
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Other Places. 


Endeavour R. 
or Cooktown. English. 
walar Beard oe 
yaamba =... Camp oe 
marakan ,.| Canoe 
kattay ..| Come ee ee 
gota.. ..| Dog oe 
meel.. | Eye oe ee 
goyo ..| Fish 
moaree ..| Hair oe oe 
campogo ..| Head ee 
bama -.| Man (blackfellow) 
nopungo ..| One 
ningal 
wango Sleep pe 
kalka . | Spear (war) we 
gippe ee Stomach ee . 
ngalan oe | Sun ee ee 
cooto ..| Three 
buola Two oe 
wana . White man oe 
yoko.. .. Wood oe 


Weary B., Granite Range walla. 

Weary B., yamba, Granite R., yampa. 
Walsh R., yumbunga. 

Granite R., murragan,. 

Weary B., kuttai, Granite R., kutta. 

Palmer R., oota. 

Weary B., meil, Granite R., meei. 


.| Weary B., kooea, Palmer R., oyi, Granite 


R. and Walsh R., kooyu. 

Welsh R., moora. 

Palmer R., ambogo. 

Weary B., bumma, Granite R., pumma, 
Walsh R., amma. 

Weary B., nobin, Granite R., nupun. 

Walsh R., ngiana. 

Weary B., warungo. 

Weary B., Granite R., Walsh R., kulka, 
Palmer R., ulka. 

Weary B., tepar, Granite R., juppa. 

Weary B., Granite R., wngar, Walsh R., 
kurry. 

Granite R., kartu. 

Walsh R., boolerry. 

Weary B., wangar. 


-| Weary B., Granite R., toko. 


Cooktown, Gangarie. 
Grassy Hill, Gumbil. 
Mount Cook, Wainbar. 
Little Mount Cook, or Olive’s 
Hill, Kaiar. 
Sloping Hill, Gébér. 
Country near Goboér, Yergoa. 
Peak east of Keating’s Gap, 
Yerawarita. 


Many of these words have a very much wider range. 


3. Native Names of Places near Uooktown, by Ricard PHILLIPs. 


Mount near Fullers, Upper 
Endeavonr, Boolbil. 

Patrick’s Point, Golay. 

Mount Saunders, Milngar. 

Sierra between Mt. Saunders 
and Indian Head, Yaiyoo. 

Indian Head, Yeta. 


Mahmie Peak, Kanirindungert. 
Peak west of same, Tokortokal. 
Normanby Range, Yangal. 
Table Top Mountain, Kalka- 
oonda, 
Connor’s 
katty. 


Knob, Kapoonda- 


Old Mission Station, Cape 
Bedford, Goongoor. 

New Mission Station, Cape 
Bedford, Dayda. 

Freshwater lake near Cape 


Bedford, Mantyil. 
Endeavour River, Toolga. 
Annan River Yakoor. 
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An Ethnographical Collection from Ecuador. 


Dvriné his expedition to the Great Andes of the Equator not many 
years ago, the well-known Alpine explorer Mr. Edward Whymper 
made a considerable ethnographical collection, procured in the 
neighbourhood of Quito and of various other places. The col- 
lection consists chiefly of stone implements and pottery, and has 
been partially figured in Mr. Whymper’s book; but its acquisition 
by the Christy Collection of the British Museum has made it 
possible to study the objects in greater detail. Ecuador is a 
district of peculiar interest, for towards these high valleys con- 
verge the influence of Peru on the one side, and that of Colombia and 
Central America on the other. Influences from the less civilised 
Indian tribes lying to the east of the Andes are also perceptible, con- 
necting the arts of the North Western peoples with those of the 
Amazon tribes, and the inhabitants of Venezuela, Guiana, and the 
West Indian Islands. Thus, distinct forms of stone axe-heads are 
common to Peru, Ecuador, the Upper and Middle Amazon, Vene- 
zuela, Guiana and the Antilles. Stone implements, pottery 
vessels and such-like objects form an important part of the un- 
written archives of these regions, and fortunately they are still 
to be found in numbers by those who are in a position to make 
patient search. Few people have used their opportunities better 


. Otovalo. 3}. . Cayambe. 35%. 

. Otovalo. . Cayambe. 44. 

. Olalla, near Quito. 3,5. . Quero near Riobamba. 42. 
. Quito. 5}. Quito. 354. 

. Riobamba. 44. . Cayambe. 43. 

. Cayambe. 33. . Cayambe. 3,35. 

. Near Riobamba. 34. . Penipe. 34. 

. Penipe. 5. . Santa Lucia, Quito. 2,%. 


(The numerals in each case denote inches. p. is drawn too long between the 
lateral notches and the edge. The butt of / is not quite accurate.) 


adv. 208 


Fra. I. 

| a | | Ls | | U 
L m 
| | | | ) | 
| Otovalo. 554. b. Carranqui. 3,%. 
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than Mr. Whymper; to almost every specimen he has affixed the 
locality in which it was procured. The objects collected by him 
have therefore a considerable value, and can take their place as 
documents, which may some day be of great use when the blank 
spaces of South American history come to be filled up. The best 
source of information on the arts of the South American peoples 
is Dr. Max Uhle’s “ Kultur und Industrie der Siidamerikanischer 
Volker,” Berlin, 1889. 

In view of the exceptional situation of Ecuador, it is not 
surprising that the variety of forms of stone axes should be 
exceptionally large. The contrast with Colombia is in this respect 
very striking. In the accompanying outlines, a number of these 
types are given for purposes of comparison with similar forms 
occurring elsewhere. 

The plain forms, Fig. I, a and b, occur commonly both in 
Colombia and Peru. They seem to be almost the only Colombian 
forms which cannot be easily traced to a foreign source. The 
type with lateral arms at the butt, represented by Figure c, seems 
to have come from Perv, and is there found both in stone and 
bronze. From Peru it passed into Bolivia, and through Ecuador 
into Colombia. An exactly similar specimen to c, but smaller, 
was dug up two or three years ago, at Highgate, St. Catherine, 
Jamaica, by Inspector F. S. Church, whose collection was ac- 
quired by the British Museum last year. This is but one of the 
numerous instances of resemblance between types common to the 
Antilles and Ecuador, though, as would be naturally expected, 
these resemblances are most frequent in the islands most acces- 
sible to the South American Continent. 

Form d may be isa variation of c. Here again the depression at 
the butt finds a parallel in a West Indian axe-head in the British 
Museum. Form e is a beautifully finished example. It belongs 
to a type conjectured by Dr. Uhle to be a late development, and 
which seems to have reached perfection in Ecuador. But in 
Egypt, where forms c and e are both known, e appears to be the 
older. It is found in miniature, and of copper, in Foundation 
Deposits from the [Vth Dynasty onwards, and of bronze in a size 
suitable for practical use. 

Professor Petrie has also discovered this form at Kahun in stone 
and chert, belonging to the XIIth Dynasty.’ But whichever form 
is the older, the occurrence of both in culture-areas so wide apart 
as ancient Egypt and Peru would seem to show that one form may 
be a natural development of the other, or that both may have 
developed normally on parallel lines. All the examples of e in 
the collection come from Cayambe, Otovalo and Carranqui. 

Forms f and g have ears of another kind. Inf they are raised, 
while in g they are in the same plane as the surface of the axe: 
the obliquity of the butt in g is worthy of notice. Both types 
are represented in the Stiibel collection, and g occurs also in Peru.” 


’ Petrie, “ Ten years’ digging in Egypt.” London, 1892, p. 112. 
? Uhle, l.c. Plate XVIII, Fig. 3. 
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The examples of f are from Quito, Otovalo, Cayambe ; of g, from 
Quito, Cayambe and Penipe. 

Form h, all examples of which are from the neighbourhood of 
Riobamba, has not an exact parallel in Uhle (but of Plate XV, 
Fig. 16). The ears are more sharply cut than in the case of rather 
similar forms, common to Peru and the Antilles. Form 7 seems 
a variant of the same type. Form m, with its bulging sides, 
recalls an axe-head from Guiana." 

The forms k, 1, n, 0, are all distinguished by incurved sides. 
Form 1 resembles some Peruvian bronze axes. With form p, a 
distinct type is reached, and one which originates, according to 
Dr. Uhle, not in cultured Peru, but among the less civilised 
Indians dwelling on the eastern slopes of the Andes. The method 
of filing out the lateral notches was possibly by means of a cord 
used with sand. On the River Napo the binding of these axes is 
covered by a thick coating of beeswax-mastic’. More than one of 
the figures given by Uhle come from Macas, and were made by 
the Jivaro Indians. The type has had a wide distribution both to 
east and west. In the west it has penetrated Ecuador and Peru, 
Mr. Whymper’s specimens coming from Riobamba and the neigh- 
bourhood. In the east an extensive trade seems to have existed as 
far as the Middle Amazon and the lower course of its tributaries: 
for in these countries stone for axes was difficult to procure.’ 
It reappears in Venezuela, Guiana (Im Thurn, Plate X, 3) and 
the Antilles, all of which must have been separate centres of 
production. Although lateral notches are known in North 
American axe-heads, this particular method of producing them 
uppears to be South American. Dr. Uhle is of opinion that the 
employment of the same technique in the various regions above 
mentioned affords ample proof of culture-relationship. 

The stone axe-hammer, 7, grooved on three sides only, is of a 
type well represented in North America. It is from Penipe, the 
two examples figured by Dr. Uhle coming from Quito and Rio- 
bamba. The collection also possesses two double-headed stone 
hammers of smaller size with the groove in the middle. 

Fig. t, from Santa Lucia, near Quito, resembles Uhle’s Fig. 22, 
Plate XVII, also from Quito, which is called a cutting implement. 
There is a larger stone implement of similar shape, from Minas 
Geraes, Brazil, presented to the British Museum by Sir Joseph 
Hooker, but here the butt is proportionately shorter. 

In Figure No. IJ, are shown various kinds of pierced axes. 
Forms a-f seem to belong peculiarly to Ecuador. They are 
principally of a serpentine-like green stone, and the position of the 
perforation varies from the neighbourhood of the butt to that of 
the edge. Perforations are usually made from both surfaces, 
meeting in the centre, but often they are almost entirely completed 


1 Im Thurn, “ Among the Indians of Guiana.” London, 1833. Plate X, 
Fig. 5. 
* Sir J. Evans, “‘ Ancient Stone Implements,” pp. 170, 171. London, 1897. 
Thle, l.c., p. 44-5. 
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from one side only. Some of these specimens have fair edges, but 
some are so very blunt and yet so heavy and long, as to suggest 


Otovalo. 33. 
. Otovalo. 44. 
. Cayambe. 3}. 
. Sieses, near Cuenca. 3%. 
. Guana, near Riobamba. 2,%5. 
. Cuenca. 5,5. 
. Cayambe. 24. 
. Cayambe. 1,%. 


Cayambe. 
. Otovalo. 54. 


Guana, near Riobamba. 35. 
(The numbers following the names indicate the length of eech object: in 
inches.) 


Fie. IT. 


. Cayambe. 41. 
. Cayambe. 332. 


. Otovalo. 43. 
. Cayambe. 3. 
. Otovalv. 23. 


a. 
e 
J. 
n 
P 
r 


that they were never intended for cutting, but for some other kind of 
work. This is the case with band jf. There is, however, in the 
British Museum a stone axe-blade from Valdivia, Chile, more than 
12 inches long, and with the hole only an inch from the butt. 
The type represented by f is supposed by Dr. Uhle to have been 
used for some agricultural purpose, and not as an axe. Mr. 
Whymper’s examples are not all perforated cylindrically—+.c., 
from one surface only, as seems to have been the case with those 
described by Dr. Uhle. Form d may be a variation of the same 
type. 

The butts of many of these axes and axe-like implements are 
slightly grooved in a longitudinal direction to give them a better 
hold on the wooden haft against which they were bound. 

Form e, almost worn to a ring, but with one approximately 
straight side, seems to be nothing more than a worn axe-head 
afterwards used as a hammer. Dr. Uhle,' however, appears to 
give such implements an independent origin. He figures two 
from Tiahuanaco, Bolivia, and two from Quito. Mr. Whymper’s 
examples are from Otovalo, Cayambe, and Carranqui. 


' Lc. pp. 46-7. 
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The symmetrical stone rings (cf. Uhle, Plate XIX, Figs. 3-6) 
are only represented by a single specimen from Quito. 

The ornamental form f is not uncommon in Keuador. It has 
been found in Cayambe, Riobamba, Quito, and the neighbourhood 
of Cuenca. There is one from Tumbaco in the British Museum 
(cf. Uhle, Plate XVI, Fig. 23). Form j is an axe of somewhat 
similar shape, of green stone, but very thin and without ornament. 
Form k is of buff-coloured stone and much thicker. 

Form / from Guana, near Riobamba, is of very thin grey stone. 
There is an identical form in gilt bronze in the British Museum, 
conjecturally ascribed to Pindile, near Cuenca. Other shapes 
which occur in bronze at Pindile, but with angular instead of 
rounded edges, are not represented in the collection. 

Form m, of bronze and with a very thick butt, is represented 
by two examples, one from Loja, the other from Cuenca. Both 
are Peruvian in type. 

Forms no are of an uncommon shape (cf. Uhle, Plate XVII, 
Fig. 5), and were found in Cayambe and Otovalo. The 
peculiarity of having one straight and one curved side is repeated 
in a much less carefully finished West-Indian stone axe in the 
British Museum. The form of the celt figured by Sir John Evans! 
is also recalled. The peculiar shape of this celt, from Mennithorpe, 
Yorkshire, is probably “ due to the form of the pebble from which 
it is made.” Perhaps forms » and o may have had some similar 
origin. Form p might have some analogy with n and o. 

The type of axe with a groove running all round the butt (Uhle, 
p-. 43) has no representative in the collection. 

Fig. II, g, is a curious hollow object of green stone, the use of 
which is not easy to determine. It might be merely a receptacle, 
the mouth of which was closed by some kind of stopper; or it 
might be a cap to be titted on the end of a stick, e.g., a drill cap. 
Small pottery objects of rather similar shape but with holes in the 
ends or sides, have been found in Colombia’ and at Jujuy in the 
Argentine Republic. (British Museum.) 

Fig. II, r, is a stone object also of indeterminate use. It is four- 
sided, each side presenting four lobes. Between the lobes and 
crossing each other at right angles are shallow grooves, suggesting 
suspension on a cord. A similar form occurs in Patagonian bolas 
in the British Museum. The present object is smaller, but might 
have been used in the same manner. 

Fig. II, s, is a pestle of white alabaster-like stone, with incised 
ornament at the upper end. 

The small objects in Fig. III are interesting, though their use 
is uncertain. a, b, c, d are more or less conveulionalised birds’ 
heads of green stone, and have flat sides. ‘The average length 
is a little over one inch. It is difficult to suppose them amulets, 
as e might have been, because in that case a second hole would 


1 “ Ancient Stone Implements,” P. 136. 


2 1. Restrepo. “Los Chibchas.” Bogota, 1895. Atlas, Plate XXXIX, 
Figs. 118-119. 
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be superfluous; d may at one time have even had three koles. It 
seems more probable that the second hole was made in order that 
the objects might be fixed steadily to something. Still more 
puzzling is f. It also is of green stone and has a deep groove 
along the top, the broader end of which is just visible in the illus- 
tration. h and j, possibly also m and n, may be variations of the 
small anvil-shaped object g, which was found at Cayambe. They 
show no distinct signs of having been used as implements, and 


seem ill-adapted for use as labrets (ef. Uhle, l.c., Plate XIX, 23, 24.) 
Fre. IIT. 


a. Cayambe. 13. 4. Otovalo. 1,3. 

ce. Otovalo. 1,4. d. Cayambe. 13. 

e. Carranqui. 2, Cayambe. 1,%. 
g. Cayambe. 1%. h. Riobamba. 1,',. 
k. Otovalo. 13. 

Otovalo. 1,5 m, 

a. Quito. 12. o. Near Riobamba. 12. 
p. Near Riobamba. 1}. q. Penipe. 12. 

7. Otovalo. 12. s. 


3. 
Carranqui. 


; ve) numbers following the names indicate the length of the objects in 
anches, 
A nearer resemblance to Mexican or Bolivian labrets occurs in 
/, but then it seems related to k, which is perforated, as if meant 
for suspension. The small animals’ heads of different kinds of 
stone, 0, p (near Riobamba) and q. (Penipe), are supposed by Dr. 
Uhle’ to have been pegs or hooks for spear-throwers. This opinion 
* “TInt. Archiv fiir Ethnographie, 1888,” vol. i, pp. 207-209. 
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is not shared by Restrepo' who thinks that they may have been 
burnishers or polishers. It is easier to raise objections to both 
these views than to suggest a third. Against the first it may be 
urged that stone is not so serviceable as bone, which is the common 
material employed both in ordinary and in ceremonial throwing- 
sticks on the American Continent; and that these forms do not 
occur in the gold models of throwing-sticks made by the Chibchas 
(but see Restrepo, Atlas, Plate XIV, Fig. 34). Against the 
second it must be pointed out that Mr. Whymper’s specimens do 
not seem to have been actually used for polishing. 

Fig. III, 7, is also unaccounted for. It is bell-shaped, and of 
grey stone, pierced through the projection at the upper end. The 
base is flat, and in one side is drilled a conical cavity as shown in 
the illustration. There is another specimen in the collection, 
differing in the fact that the drilled cavity is not made on the 
same side as the perforation and in having a perforation at the 
base connected with the cavity at the side. Aslightly larger stone 
object of similar shape, and with similar pierced projection, but 
without any lateral cavity, and hollowed out from the base up- 
wards, does not throw any light on the purpose for which + may 
have been used. Mr. Whymper’ says that this purpose may have 
been the sharpening of tools: but it would perhaps be difficult to 
point to an analogous instance. 

Fig. III, s, a small hand of green stone resembling serpentine 
was probably some kind of charm: a second specimen is iitted 
with a silver mount at the wrist, and a third has a rectangle 
incised on the back. These objects have rather a modern appear- 
ance; but there is in the British Museum a similar hand made of 
white bone, which was found in a tomb at Arequipa, Peru. 

The pottery in the collection is represented by a number of 
typical pieces, chiefly interesting in as far as their form betrays 
the influence of different cultures. Thus Fig. IV, d and e, of red 
pottery, and with circular bases, are not of a Peruvian type, but 
commonly occur in Colombia and Central America. The same 
can be said of the tripod vessel a, which is entirely blackened by 
fire. In Ecuador these vessels are usually found at Socabambna, 
Ibarra, Latacunga, and Riobamba; but similar three-legged pots 
run through Colombia and Central America to Mexico and even 
further. Specimens from Chiriqui in the British Museum are 
closely analogous, having the same characteristically formed legs. 
Another tripod vessel brought by Mr. Whymper has very short, 
stumpy legs, and would not appear so well adapted for placing 
directly upon the fire. 

Fig. f, coarsely made of buff pottery, was found in a grave, 
with one of the short-legged tripod pots, a vase with pointed base, 
and a skull,’ Figs. b and ¢ represent the southern or Peruvian 


1 L.c., p. 157, and Atlas, Plate XX XIX, Fig. 115, a. b. c. 

* “Travels amongst the great Andes of the Equator.” London, 1892, page 
274. 
* Whymper, /.c., figure on p, 284. 
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influence, in contradistinction tothe Northern or Colombian. They 
seem to be Cuzco types. 


Most of the forms illustrated in Dr. Uhle’s admirable coloured 
plates are represented in the collection, and some of the finer 
pieces are figured in Mr. Whymper’s book. It is to be hoped that 
further discoveries may throw light on the use of the numerous 
objects the purpose of which is still problematical. 


O. M. Datrton. 


Formation dela Nation Frangaise. Par Gabriel de Mortillet. 
Paris: Alcan, 1897. 8°. 336 pp. Price 6 fr. 


This new work of our distinguished honorary fellow M. Mortillet 
has a very wide scope. In it are discussed all the peoples who, in 
prehistoric and historic times, have permanently occupied French 
soil, or influenced the growth of the French nation. The varied 
problems comprised in this extensive programme are treated in 
four main divisions under the heads of Historical Documents, 
Linguistic Deductions, Palethnological Data, and Anthropological 
Documents. In the first of these divisions separate chapters are 
devoted to the respective influences of Egyptians, Phoenicians, 
Carthaginians, Greeks, Ligurians, Iberians, Celts, Gauls and 
Galatians, Romans, and Teutonic tribes. In the second part 
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are four chapters devoted to language, inscriptions, etymology, 
and kindred subjects. In the third part we are taken from the 
precursors of menkind and Pithecanthropus through the stone 
ages, to the protohistoric times when metals were in general use. 
In the fourth, or anthropological, part the evidence of some of the 
important human remains is considered, among which those of 
the Neanderthal, Laugerie, and Cro-Magnon naturally play a 
prominent part. ‘The numerous woodcuts and maps, most of 
which are well executed, are an attractive feature of the book, 
which is written with the clearness of style for which French 
writers have so enviable a reputation. It is impossible to do 
justice in so short a space to a work which is evidently the result 
of wide-reaching investigation. We may, however, fitly conclude 
by subjoining one of M. Mortillet’s tables of classification, which 
will give some idea of the important nature of the work. 


— 
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CLASSIFICATION PALETHNOLOGIQUE. 


TEMPS. AGES. 


PéRIODES. 


Erogvss. 


Historiques. 


Mérovingienne. 


Romaine. 


Wabenienne. 
(Waben, Pas-de-Calais.) 


Champdolienne. 
(Champdolent, Seine-et-Oise.) 


Lugdunienne. 
(Lyon, Rhéne.) 


Galatienne. 


Beuvraysienne. 
(Mont Beuvray, Wievre.) 


Marnienne. 
(Department de le Marne.) 


Hallstattienne. 
(Halistatt, Haute-Autriche.) 


Protohistoriques. 


| 
| 
| 
| du Fer. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


du Bronze. 


Quaternaires actuels. 


de la 
Pierre. 


Préhistariques. 


Quaternaires anciens. 


Tertiaires. | 


| 
| 


Tsiganienne. 


Larnaudienne. 
(Larnaud, Jura.) 


Néolithique. 


Paléolithique. 


Eolithique. 


Robenhausienne. 
(Robenhausen, Zurich.) 


Campignyenne. 
(Caumpigny, Seine-Inférieure.) 


Tardenoisienne. 
(Fere-en-Tardenois, Aisne.) 


Tourassienne. 
(La Tourasse, Haute-Gareonne.) 
Ancien Hiatus. 


Magdalénienne. 
(La Madeleine, Dordogne.) 


Solutréenne. 


(Solutré, Sadne-et-Loire.) 


Moustérienne. 
(Le Moustier, Dordogne.) 


Acheuléenne. 
(Saint-Acheul, Somme.) 


Chelléenne. 
(Chelles, Seine-et-Marn-.) 


Puycournienne. 
(Puy-Courny, Cantal.) 


Thenaysienne. 
(Thenay, Loir-et-Cher.) 


MM. Alcan have done their part with their usual excellence. 
The book forms a volume in the “ Bibliothéque Scientifique 


Internationale.” 
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Life in Early Britain. By Bertram C. A. Windie, D.Sc., M.D., 
M.A., F.S.A. London: D. Nutt. 1897. 12mo. 244 pp. 
Published at 3s. 6d. 


We are not aware of any book so well calculated to give a 
comprehensive view of the various subjects with which it deals 
in so reasonable a compass as the present admirable little volume. 
Its aim is to place before the reader in a series of essays a brief 
but clear account of the different races which inhabited this 
country from Prehistoric Times up to the Norman Conquest, based 
on the chief relics which each race has left behind it. This last 
characteristic it is which lends the book an especial interest and 
value. School histories and other educational works are most 
unsatisfactory in their treatment of those unwritten documents in 
the form of monuments and antiquities in which these islands are 
so rich. On the other hand professed antiquarian treatises do not 
and cannot come within the purview of any general educational 
system. It is to books like Dr. Windle’s that we must look 
if these defects are to be remedied and the interest of the young 
awakened to the fact that our history can be perceived as well as 
read, and that the two ways of learning should always be blended 
together. Following an excellent pedagogical maxim, the author, 
in his introductory sketch, explains the amount of ground he 
intends to cover, and the subsequent chapters are devoted to the 
discussion of Paleolithic Man, Neolithic Man, the Bronze Period, 
the Roman Occupation, the Saxon Occupation, Tribal and Village 
Communities, etc. Of these the Bronze Period and the Roman 
Occupation are perhaps most fully treated. The value of the book 
is much enhanced by a map of Roman Britain and by some 
seventy woodcuts. These, and the clear unconstrained style 
employed by the author, prevent any single section from becoming 
tedious. There is a valuable appendix giving the principal Ancient 
Remains in England arranged according to their counties. This 
is an altogether excellent idea, which should do much to com- 
mend the book to masters of higher forms; for these Remains all 
illustrate objects described in the text. 

In a second appendix a List of Authorities is given, and there is 
a general index. 


The Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh. By W. Crooxe, B.A. 4 vols. (Calcutta, 1896.) 


Four stout volumes, making over 2,000 pages altogether, devoted 
exclusively to the ethnography of a large section of British India, 
may be said, in the slang of the period, almost to “beat the 
record.” In any case Mr. Crooke’s splendid achievement will be 
placed by students of this vast anthropological field on the shelf 
side by side with the standard works of Logan, Brian Hodgson, 
Dalton, Sherring, Risley, and other recognised authorities on the 
ethnology of Southern Asia. Although he freely acknowledges 
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his indebtedness to these writers, the work is by no means a mere 
compilation from such sources, for the information thus brought 
together is everywhere controlled and largely supplemented by 
original research, and a great mass of fresh materials, which 
justify the writer’s claim that “this book so far differs from any 
previous account of the races of these Provinces that it attempts 
to supply some more detailed information regarding their manners, 
customs, marriage institutions and religion.” (Preface.) 

But it differs also in another and a very important respect. 
The vast body of ethnographic details, which have been collected 
with much patient study amongst a heterogeneous population of 
some fifty millions, amid the author’s multifarious duties as a 
District Officer, have been thoroughly sifted, and are here pre- 
sented to the reader in a form which for systematic arrangement. 
and convenience of reference leaves nothing to be desired. All 
general questions, that is, such as concern the natives of India 
as a whole, and independently of their particular tribes or castes, 
are dealt with in a long introduction of over 200 pages, in which 
separate chapters are devoted to the difficult problems connected 
with the “Origin of Caste”; the “Anthropometry” of the 
aboriginal, Dravidian, Aryan and transitional elements ; the “Occu- 
pational Form of Caste,” in which are discussed Mr. J. C. Nesfield’s 
views regarding the functional origin of the Caste System ; 
“Tribal Nomenclature”; “ Exogamy ”; Forms of Hindu Mar. 
riage.” By some oversight, which can easily be rectified in future 
editions, a Table of Contents has been omitted, so that the 
student is left to discover for himself the ethnological treasures 
brought together in this valuable Introduction. It is everywhere 
interspersed with copious anthropological data thrown into tabular 
form, the most important being the series of measurements 
supplied by Surgeon-Captain Drake-Brockman; Mr. E. J. Kitts’ 
supplementary tables reprinted from the “ Proceedings of the 
Anthropological Society of Bombay”; and the averages of 
Cephalic and Nasal Indices, with accompanying remarks, from 
Mr. Risley’s “Castes and Tribes of Bengal.” “‘ No evidence,” 
writes this great authority, “could be more convincing, if anthro- 
pometry has any meaning. The Indian races and tribes in the 
valley of the Ganges from the Afghan frontier to the Bay of 
Bengal are so absolutely intermingled in blood, that it is im- 
possible to discriminate between the skull characteristic of the 
castes or functional guilds which have grown up under Brahmani- 
cal usage.” 

All the rest of Mr. Crooke’s work is occupied with a detailed 
account of the tribes and castes of the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh, and it is here that those consulting these volumes will 
feel specially grateful for the simple arrangement of the materials 
adhered to throughout. The entries are disposed in alphabetical 
order, which is clearly indicated by the names printed in large 
type at the top of the pages, while the longer articles are again 
disposed in consecutively numbered paragraphs or sections. Thus 
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any name can be at once found from the brief references in the 
“Caste Index,’’ where an asterisk shows the castes which are 
the subject of special articles. This index, which occupies 60 
pages, comprises over 4,000 names, which by any other method 
of arrangement and reference must have filled at least double that 
space. In the same way the “Subject Index,” which, however, 
might be more copious, is able to give in extremely condensed 
form all the castes or tribes amongst whom any given custom 
may prevail, together with the page where each case is specified. 
Needless to say how greatly the comparative study of social 
usages, traditions, religious views and the like is facilitated by 
this plan, by which seven lines, for instance, suffice to give 
reference to as many as thirty tribes, amongst which various 
forms of ancestry worship are prevalent. 

All the more important articles are further provided with inset 
marginal headings, which clearly indicate the subjects dealt with. 
Such are, generally speaking, an explanation, where possible, cf 
the tribal or caste name, the origin, ethnical affinities and geo- 
graphical range of the tribe, its traditions, habits and customs, 
superstitions, religious tenets, rites and ceremonies connected 
with births, deaths and marriages, tribal organisation, sub- 
divisions, population, in a word, just that kind of information 
that the student of ethnology would expect to find in a work of 
this sort. Thus, under the entry Bryir, Brir, we read: “ A tribe 
of labourers and cultivators in the Eastern Districts. 1. The 
word Bidr means a ‘seed-bed,’ and it is suggested that this may 
be the origin of the name on account of their occupation, which 
is principally rice cultivation, and the construction of tanks and 
embaukments. They may possibly be of aboriginal origin, but the 
tribe appears to be very mixed, and while they have to a great 
extent lost the broad nose characteristic of the pure Dravidian 
races, like the Majhwars or Korwas, they are not noticeably different 
in appearance from the Chamars and other menial Hindu castes 
which surround them. . . The idea which at one time pre- 
vailed that they were in some way connected with the great Bhar 
race, seems groundless. They consider themselves autochthones 
of Pargana Barhar, in Mirzapur, and have no traditions of emigra- 
tion. They are slight, dark, wiry men, noted for their skill in 
earthwork, and habitually employed on excavations of all kinds; 
@ quiet, rather depressed race, occasionally addicted to petty theft. 
In Mirzapur they have now formed themselves into two endo- 
gamous divisions, the Barhariya, who take their name from 
Pargana Barhar, north of the river Son, and the Dakkhinaha, 
or ‘ Southerners,’ who live south of the river,” and so on for 12 
pages, concluding with a table of their distribution and popula- 
tion according to the Census of 1891. 

There is only one important point to which one might feel 
disposed to object, and that is the extended use of the ethnical 
term “ Dravidian” in this and many other passages, as for instance 
in the article Buin: ‘There can be little doubt that they [the 
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Bhils] are a branch of the great Dravidian race which is found 
along the mountains of Central India, and are akin to the Gonds, 
Kharwars, Manjhis, Cheros, and Santals, who live farther to the 
eastward.” But none of the peoples here mentioned, the Gonds 
alone excepted, appear to be of Dravidian speech. Those that 
have not been Hinduized speak various forms of the Kolarian 
stock language, which differs fundamentally both from Dravidian 
and from Aryan (Sanskrit), and which consequently implies the 
presence in Central India of an autochthonous element distinct both 
from the Aryau and from the Dravidian. But Mr. Crooke nowhere 
takes account of this element. which is in fact absorbed in his 
«‘ Dravidian,” this term being thus practically extended to all the 
aborigines of non-Aryan descent. He quotes, and presumably 
accepts, Captain Drake-Brockman’s general classification of the 
natives “under three main divisions, viz., Aryan, Medium and 
Dravidian: the Medium group of which contains a large number 
of castes which form, more or less, an intermediate type, and are 
not capable of being classified strictly under either of the other two 
main groups. The last group I have again sub-divided into two— 
(a) an Hinduized, and (b) an Aboriginal section ” (Introduction, 
xxvii). Dravidian thus becomes equivalent to ‘‘ Aboriginal,” an 
arrangement which, as stated, completely ignores the Kolarian 
element, not to speak of a possible and even probable Negrito sub- 
stratum. 

Captain Drake-Brockman is naturally much impressed by the 
remarkable uniformity of physical characters presented by the 
anthropometric tables of his three divisions, and he considers that 
this uniformity “tends to prove beyond doubt that the racial 
origin of all must have been similar, and that the foundation upon 
which the whole caste system in India is based is that of function 
and not upon any real or appreciable difference of blood” (p. 
xxxiii). In other words Aryans, Dravidians, aud all other natives 
must have had a common origin, because of their present physical 
resemblances, and despite of their radically distinct forms of 
speech. Surely such an inference is not warranted. The lan- 
guages are there aud cannot be explained away, the less so that 
some (Sanskrit) are known to be of relatively recent introduction, 
and must therefore have come in with later immigrants long after 
the Peninsula had been occupied by other and more primitive 
peoples of different origin. But the present uniformity of type 
may very well be explained, partly by convergence due to the 
persistent influence of a common environment, and still more b 
the secular interminglings of originally distinct physical stocks. 
In my “ Ethnology” (Chaps. vii and ix) I have endeavoured to 
show how such apparent antagonism between anthropology and 
philology may in most cases be reconciled without neglecting 
either factor in the complex physical and mental constitution of 
man. 

_ It remains to be stated that the value of this monumental work 
is considerably enhanced by a considerable number of illustrations, 
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which “are reproductions of photographs taken at Mirzapur by 
Sergeant Wallace, R.E., of the Rurki College.” 


A. H. Keane. 


“The Australasian Anthropological Journal,” in the May No. 
1897, contains, amongst other articles, ‘‘ Anthropometry as applied 
to build up a Powerful Nation”; ‘Chronology of Egypt from 
Early to Late Times”; “ Dialects of Australia,” by Messrs. Fraser, 
Suttor, etc.; “‘Ethnology of the Australian Blacks”; ‘ Medical 
Treatment and Witchcraft of Australian Blacks.” Mr. Fawcett’s 
three papers—‘t Burial Ceremonies of Waw—Wyper Tribe”; “ A 
Tradition of the Australian Aborigines” ; “‘ Questions regarding 
the Morioris ”; ‘‘ The Earliest Builders.” 


“The American Anthropologist,” in the first four Nos. for 
1897, contains amongst other articles—‘‘ Tusayan Totemic Signa- 
tures” (illustrated), by J. W. Fewkes; “Tell-et-Tin on Lake 
Homs, in the valley of the Orontes,” translated by J. M. Casano- 
wicz ; “Scarred Skulls from Florida,” by F. H. Cushing; “ The 
Hopi in relation to their Plant Environment,” by Walter Hough ; 
“Stone Images from Tarascan Territory, Mexico” (illustrated), 
by Frederick Starr; ‘“‘ Death Masks of Ancient American Pottery ” 
(illustrated), by F. S. Dellenbaught ; ‘‘ The Language used in 
talking of Domestic Animals,” by H. C. Bolton (concluded in 
No. 4) ; “ Primitive Rope Making in Mexico,” by W. J. McGee. 


“Revue Mensuelle de L’Ecole d’Anthropologie de Paris,” 
in Nos. VI and VII, for 1897, contains:—L. Capitan.—‘‘ Les 
Maladies Par Ralentissement, de la Nutrition,” “ L’Arthristisme 
(Cours d’anthropologie pathologique)”; A. Lefévre—‘ Mars, 
Dieu Du Printemps, de l’orage et de la fécondité”; P.-G. Mahon- 
deau—“ Le Principe du Transformisme”; Capitan—* La 
Station de la Vignette.” 
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